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PREFACE 


OO 


THe Hegelian School, and in particular Zeller, have 
shown us the place of the earlier thinkers in the history 
of Greek thought, and the importance of a knowledge of 
their work for all who wish to understand Plato and 
Aristotle. Since Zeller’s monumental work, several 
writers (e.g. Benn, Greek Philosophers, vol. i. London > 
1883; Tannery, Science helléne, Paris 1887; Burnet, 
Early Greek Philosophy, London 1892) have traced for us 
the history of this development, but the student who 
desires to go behind these accounts and examine the 
evidence for himself still finds the material difficult 
of access. This material consists of numerous short 
fragments preserved by later writers, and of accounts 
of the opinions of these thinkers given mainly by 
Aristotle and by the Greek doxographists (i.e. students 
of early thought who made epitomes of the opinions 
of the masters). The Greek text of the doxographists 
is now accessible to students in the admirable critical 
edition of H. Diels (Berlin 1879). The Greek text 
of the fragments has been published in numerous short 
monographs, most of which are not readily accessible 
to the student to-day; it is contained with a vast 
deal of other matter in Mullach’s Fragmenta Graecorum 
Philosophorum (Paris 18838-1888, vol. i.—ii.), but the text 
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is in many places so carelessly constructed that it does 
not serve the purposes of the scholar. 

In the present work it has been my plan to prepare 
for the student a Greek text of the fragments of these 
early philosophers which shall represent as accurately as 
possible the results of recent scholarship, and to add 
such critical notes as may be necessary to enable the 
scholar to see on what basis the text rests. From this 
text I have prepared a translation of the fragments into 
English, and along with this a translation of the impor- 
tant passages bearing on these early thinkers in Plato 
and Aristotle, and in the Greek doxographists as col- 
lected by Diels, in order that the student of early Greek 
thought might have before him in compact form practi- 
cally all the materials on which the history of this 
thought is to be based. It has been difficult, especially 
in the case of Herakleitos and the Pythagoreans, to draw 
the line between material to be inserted, and that to be 
omitted ; but, in order to keep the volume within mode- 
rate limits, my principle has been to insert only the 
passages from Plato and Aristotle and from the doxo- 
oraphists. 

The Greek text of Herakleitos is based on the edition 
of Bywater; that of Xenophanes on the edition of the 
Greek lyric poets by Hiller-Bergk ; that of Parmenides 
on the edition of Karsten; and that of Empedokles on 
the edition of Stein. I have not hesitated, however, to 
differ from these authorities in minor details, indicating 
in the notes the basis for the text which I have given. 

For a brief discussion of the relative value of the 
sources of these fragments the student is referred to the 
Appendix. 
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My thanks are due to several friends for their kind 
assistance, in particular to Professor C. L. Brownson and 
Professor G. D. Lord, who have read much of the book 
in proof, and have given me many valuable suggestions. 
Nor can I pass over without mention the debt which all 
workers in this field owe to Hermann Diels. It is my 
great regret that his edition of Parmenides’ Lehrgedicht 
failed to reach me until most of the present work was 
already printed. Nevertheless there is scarcely a page 
of the whole book which is not based on the foundation 
which he has laid. 

ARTHUR FAIRBANKS. 


Yaue UNIVERSITY: 
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i 
THALES. 


AccorpinG to Aristotle the founder of the Ionic physical 

philosophy, and therefore the founder of Greek philo- 
sophy, was Thales of Miletos. According to Diogenes 
Laertios, Thales was born in the first year of the thirty- 
fifth Olympiad (640 B.c.), and his death occurred in the 
fifty-eighth Olympiad (548-545 s.c.). He attained note 
as a scientific thinker and was regarded as the founder 
of Greek philosophy because he discarded mythical 
explanations of things, and asserted that a physical 
element, water, was the first principle of all things. There 
are various stories of his travels, and in connection with 
accounts of his travels in Egypt he is credited with intro- 
ducing into Greece the knowledge of geometry. Tradition 
also claims that he was a statesman, and as a practical 
thinker he is classed as one of the seven wise men. A. 
work entitled ‘ Nautical Astronomy’ was ascribed to 
him, but it was recognised as spurious even in antiquity. 


Literature: F. Decker, De Thalete Milesio, Diss. Halle, 
1865 ; Krische, Forsch. auf d. Gebiet d. alt. Phil. 
1. pp. 84-42; V. also Acta Phil. iv. Lips. 1875, 
pp. 828-330 ; Revue Philos. Mar. 1880; Archiv 
jf. ad. Geschichte d. Phil. ii. 165, 515. 
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(a) PASSAGES RELATING TO THALES IN PLATO AND 
IN ARISTOTLE. 


Plato, de Legg. x. 899 B. And as for all the stars 
and the moon and the years and the months and all 
the seasons, can we hold any other opinion about them 
than this same one—that inasmuch as soul or souls 
appear to be the cause of all these things, and good souls 
the cause of every excellence, we are to call them gods, 
whether they order the whole heavens as living beings 
in bodies, or whether they accomplish this in some other 
form and manner? Is there any one who acknowledges 
this, and yet holds that all things are not full of gods ? 

Arist. Met. 1. 3; 983 b 6. Most of the early students 
of philosophy thought that first principles in the form 
of matter, and only these, are the sources of all things ; 
for that of which all things consist, the antecedent 
from which they have sprung, and into which they are 
finally resolved (in so far as being underlies them and is 
changed with their changes), this they say is the ele- 
ment and first principle of things. 983b18. As to the 
quantity and form of this first principle, there is a 
difference of opinion; but Thales, the founder of this 
sort of philosophy, says that it is water'(accordingly he > 
declares that the earth rests on water), getting the idea, 
I suppose, because he saw that the nourishment of 
all beings is moist, and that warmth itself is gene- 
rated from moisture and persists in it (for that from 
which all things spring is the first principle of them); 
and getting the idea also from the fact that the germs 
of all beings are of a moist nature, while water is the 
first principle of the nature of what is moist. And 
there are some who think that the ancients, and they 
who lived long before the present generation, and the 
first students of the gods, had a similar idea in regard 
to nature; for in their poems Okeanos and Tethys were 
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the parents of generation, and that by which the gods 
swore was water,—the poets themselves called it Styx ; 
for that which is most ancient is most highly esteemed, 
and that which is most highly esteemed is an object to 
swear by. Whether there is any such ancient and early 
opinion concerning nature would be an obscure ques- 
tion; but Thales is said to have expressed this opinion 
in regard to the first cause. 

Arist. de Coelo 11. 13; 294 a 28. Some say that 
the earth rests on water. We have ascertained that the 
oldest statement of this character is the one accredited 
to Thales the Milesian, to the effect that it rests on water, 
floating like a piece of wood or something else of that sort.! 

Arist. de Anuma i. 2; 405 a 19. And Thales, 
according to what is related of him, seems to have 
regarded the soul as something endowed with the 
power of motion, if indeed he said that the loadstone 
has a soul because it moves iron. 1.5; 411 a7. Some 
say that soul is diffused throughout the whole uni- 
verse; and it may have been this which led Thales to 
think that all things are full of gods. 

Simpl. in Arist. de Anima 8 r 82, 16.2—Thales posits 
water as the element, but it is the element of 
bodies, and he thinks that the soul is not a body 
at all. 381, 21 p.—And in speaking thus of Thales 
he adds with a degree of reproach that he assigned 
a soul to the magnetic stone as the power which 
moves the iron, that he might prove soul to be a 
moving power in it; but he did not assert that this 
soul was water, although water had been designated 
as the element, since he said that water is the ele- 
ment of substances, but he supposed soul to be un- 
substantial form. 20 r 78, 22. For Thales, also, 


I suppose, thought all things to be full of gods, the 
gods being blended with them ; and this is strange. 


1 Cf. Herm. J. G. P. 10 (Dow. 653). 
2 In references to Simpl. in Arist. de Anima and Physica, the first 


numbers give folio and line, the second, page (and line) in the edition 
published by the Berlin Academy. 
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(b) PASSAGES RELATING TO THALES IN THE 
DoxoGRAPHISTS. 


(Theophrastos, Dox. 475) Simpl. Phys. 6r; 238, 21. 
Of those who say that the first principle [apy] is one 
and movable, to whom Aristotle applies the distinctive 
name of physicists, some say that it is limited; as, for 
instance, Thales of Miletos, son of Examyes, and Hippo 
who seems also to have lost belief in the gods. These 
say that the first principle is water, and they are led to 
this result by things that appear to sense; for warmth 
lives in moisture and dead things wither up and all 
germs are moist and all nutriment is moist. Now 
it is natural that things should be nourished by that 
from which each has come; and water is the first 
principle of moist nature . . .; accordingly they assume 
that water is the first principle of all things, and they 
assert that the earth rests on water. Thales is the first 
to have set on foot the investigation of nature by the 
Greeks; although so many others preceded him, in 
Theophrastos’s opinion he so far surpassed them as to 
cause them to be forgotten. It is said that he left 
nothing in writing except a book entitled ‘Nautical 
Astronomy.’ 

Hipp. i.; Dox. 555. It is said that Thales of Miletos, 
one of the seven wise men, was the first to undertake the 
study of physical philosophy. He said that the begin- 
ning (the first principle) and the end of all things is water. » 
All things acquire firmness as this solidifies, and again 
as it is melted their existence is threatened; to this are 
due earthquakes and whirlwinds and movements of the 
stars. And all things are movable and in a fluid state, 
the character of the compound being determined by the 
nature of the principle from which it springs. This 
principle is god, and it has neither beginning nor end. 
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Thales was the first of the Greeks to devote himself to 
the study and investigation of the stars, and was the 
originator of this branch of science ; on one occasion 
he was looking up at the heavens, and was just saying 
he was intent on studying what was overhead, when 
he fell into a well; whereupon a maidservant named 
Thratta laughed at him and said: In his zeal for 
things in the sky he does not see what is at his feet.' 
And he lived in the time of Kroesos. 

Plut. Strom.1; Doxz.579.2 Hesays that Thales was 
the earliest thinker to regard water as the first principle 
of all things. For from this all things come, and to it 
they all return. 

Aet. Plac. i. 2; Dox. 275. Thales of Miletos regards 
the first principle and the elements as the same thing. 
But there is a very great difference between them, 
for elements are composite, but we claim that first 
principles are neither composite nor the result of 
processes. So we call earth, water, air, fire, elements ; 
and we call them first principles for the reason that there 
is nothing antecedent to them from which they are 
sprung, since this would not be a first principle, but 
rather that from which it is derived. Now there is 
something anterior to earth and water from which they 
are derived, namely the matter that is formless and 
invisible, and the form which we call entelechy, and 
privation. So Thales was in error when he called water 
an element and a first principle. 1.3; 276. Thales 
the Milesian declared that the first principle of things is 
water. [This man seems to have been the first philo- 
sopher, and the Ionic school derived its name from 
him; for there were very many successive leaders in 
philosophy. And Thales was a student of philosophy in 


1 Cf. Plato, Theaet.174 4; Diog. Laer. i. 34. 
2 Epiphan. iii. 1; Dow. 589; Herm. 7.G..P.10; Dox. 653. | 
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Kigypt, but he came to Miletos in his old age.] For he 
says that all things come from water and all are resolved 
into water. The first basis for this conclusion is the 
fact that the seed of all animals is their first principle 
and it i8 moist; thus it is natural to conclude that all 
things come from water as their first principle. Secondly, 
the fact that all plants are nourished by moisture and 
bear fruit, and unless they get moisture they wither 
away. ‘Thirdly, the fact that the very fire of the sun 
and the stars is fed by the exhalations from the waters, 
and so is the universe itself. 7; 301. Thales said that 
the mind in the universe is god, and the all is endowed 
with soul and is full of spirits; and its divine moving 
power pervades the elementary water. 8; 307. Thales 
et al. say that spirits are psychical beings; and that 
heroes are souls separated from bodies, good heroes are 
good souls, bad heroes are bad souls. 8; 307. The 
followers of Thales et al. assert that matter is turned 
about, varying, changing, and in a fluid state, the 
whole in every part of the whole. 12; 310. Thales 
and his successors declared that the first cause is im- 
movable. 16; 814. The followers of Thales and Pytha- 
goras hold that bodies can receive impressions and can 
be divided even to infinity; and so can all figures, lines, 
surfaces, solids, matter, place, and time. 18; 315. The 
physicists, followers of Thales, all recognise that the 
void is really a void. 21; 821. Thales: Necessity is 
most powerful, for it controls everything. 

Aet. 11.1; Dox. 827. Thales and his successors hold 
that the universe is one. 12; 340. Thales et al. hold 
that the sphere of the entire heaven is divided into five 
circles which they call zones; and of these the first is 
called the arctic zone, and is always visible, the next is 
the summer solstice, the next is the equinoctial, the next 
the winter solstice, and the next the antarctic, which is 
invisible. And the ecliptic in the three middle ones is 
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called the zodiac and is projected to touch the three middle 
ones. All these are cut by the meridian at a right angle 
from the north to the opposite quarter. 13; 341. The 
stars consist of earth, but are on fire. 20; 349. The 
sun consists of earth. 24; 353. The eclipses of the sun 
take place when the moon passes across it in direct line, 
since the moon is earthy in character ; and it seems to 
the eye to be laid on the disk of the sun. 28; 358. 
The moon is lighted from the sun. 29; 360. Thales 
et al. agree with the mathematicians that the monthly 
phases of the moon show that it travels along with 
the sun and is lighted by it, and eclipses show that it 
comes into the shadow of the earth, the earth coming 
between the two heavenly bodies and blocking the light 
of the moon. 

Aet. 111. 9-10; 376. The earth is one and spherical 
inform. 11; 877. Itis in the midst of the universe. 
15; 3879. Thales and Demokritos find in water the cause 
of earthquakes. 

Aet. iv. 1; 884. Thales thinks that the Htesian 
winds blowing against Egypt raise the mass of the Nile, 
because its outflow is beaten back by the swelling of the 
sea which lies over against its mouth. 2; 386. Thales 
was the first to declare that the soul is by nature always 
moving or self-moving. 

Aet. v. 26; 488. Plants are living animals; this is 
evident from the fact that they wave their branches and 
keep them extended, and they yield to attack and relax 
them freely again, so that weights also draw them down. 

(Philodemos) Cic. de Nat. Deor. i. 10; Dox. 581. 
For Thales of Miletos, who first studied these matters, 
said that water is the first principle of things, while god 
is the mind which formed all things from water. If 
gods exist without sense and mind, why should god be 
connected with water, if mind itself can exist without 
a body ? 
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Il. 
ANAXIMANDREOS. 


Anaximanpros of Miletos was @ companion or pupil 

of Thales. According to Apollodoros he was born in 

the second or third year of the forty-second Olympiad 

(611-610 z.c.). Of his life little is known; Zeller infers 

from the statement of Aelian (V. H. i. 17) to the effect 

that he led the Milesian colony into Apollonia, that he 

was a man of influence in Miletos. He was a student 

of geography and astronomy ; and various inventions, 

such as the sundial, are attributed to him. His book, 

which was referred to as the first philosophical treatise 

in Greece, may not have received the title ‘rept 

dvoews’ until after his death. It soon became rare, and 
Simplicius does not seem to have had access to it. 

Literature : Schleiermacher, Abh. d. Berl. Akad. 1815 ; 

Op. Phil. ii.' 171; Krische, Forschungen, pp. 42- 

52; Teichmuller, Studien, pp. 1-70, 545-588 ; 

_Biisgen, Das dzepov Anax. Wiesbaden 1867; 

Liitze, Das dzepov Anax. Leipz. 1878; J. Neu- 

hauser, De Anax. Miles. Bonn 1879, and in more 

complete form, Bonn 1883; Tannery, Rev. Phil. 

v. (1882); Natorp, Phil. Monatshefte, 1884 ; 


Tannery, Archw f.d. Gesch. d. Philos. viii. 448 ff. ; 
Diels, 2bzd. x. (1897) 228 ff. 


(a) FRAGMENTS oF ANAXIMANDROS. 


1. Arist. Phys. i. 4; 203 b 138 ff. The words a@avatov 
yap kal avorsOpov and by some the words srepseyvevv 
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dmavra Kat Tavta kvBepvav are thought to come from 
Anaximandros. 

2. In Simpl. Phys. 6 r (24, 19); Dox. 476, it is 
generally agreed that the following phrase is from Anaxi- 
mandros: cata To ypew@v: Sudovar yap av’Ta adANHXoOLS 
Tiow Kal dikny THs ad.kias.} 

Translatton.—1. ‘Immortal and indestructible,’ 
‘surrounds all and directs all.’ 2. ‘(To that they 
return when they are destroyed) of necessity; for he 
says that they suffer punishment and give satisfaction 
to one another for injustice.’ 


(b) PASSAGES RELATING TO ANAXIMANDROS IN 
ARISTOTLE. 


Arist. Phys. 1.4; 187a12.. For some who hold that 
the real, the underlying substance, is a unity, either 
one of the three [elements] or something else that is 
denser than fire and more rarefied than air, teach that 
other things are generated by condensation and rare- 
faction. . . . 20. And others believe that existing 
opposites are separated from the unity, as Anaximandros 
says, and those also who say that unity and multiplicity 
exist, as Empedokles and Anaxagoras; for these separate 
other things from the mixture [wiyua]? 

Phys. ii.4; 203 b7. There is no beginning of the 
infinite, for in that case it would havean end. But it is 
without beginning and indestructible, as being a sort of 
first principle; for it is necessary that whatever comes 
into existence should have an end, and there is a conclu- 
sion of all destruction. Wherefore as we say, there is 
no first principle of this [i.e. the infinite], but it: itself 

' The fragment is discussed at length by Ziegler, Archiv f, d. Gesch. 


d. Philos. i. (1888) p. 16 ff. 
* Cf. Theophrastos (Dox. 478) under Anaxagoras, wm/fra. 
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seems to be the first principle of all other things and to 
surround all and to direct all, as they say who think that 
there are no other causes besides the infinite (such as 
mind, or friendship), but that it itself is divine; for it 
is immortal and indestructible, as Anaximandros and 
most of the physicists say. 


Simpl. Phys. 82 r; 150, 20. There is another 
method, according to which they do not attribute 
change to matter itself, nor do they suppose that 
generation takes place by a transformation of the 
underlying substance, but by separation; for the 
opposites existing in the substance which is infinite 
matter are separated, according to Anaximandros, 
who was the earliest thinker to call the underlying 
substance the first principle. And the opposites 
are heat and cold, dry and moist, and the rest. 


Phys. i. 5; 204 b 22. But it is not possible that 
infinite matter is one and simple; either, as some say, 
that it is something different from the elements, from 
which they are generated, or that it is absolutely one. 
For there are some who make the infinite of this 
character, but they do not consider it to be air or water, 
in order that other things may not be blotted out by 
the infinite; for these are mutually antagonistic to one 
another, inasmuch as air is cold, water is moist, and fire 
hot; if one of these were infinite, the rest would be at 
once blotted out; but now they say that the infinite is 
something different from these things, namely, that from 
which they come. 

Phys. ii. 8; 208 a 8. In order that generation 
may actually occur, it is not necessary to prove that the 
infinite should actually be matter that sense can per- 
ceive; for it is possible that destruction of one thing is | 
generation of another, provided the all is limited. 

De Coelo iii. 5; 8303 b11. For some say that there 
is only one underlying substance; and of these some 
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say that it is water, some that it is air, some that it is 
fire, and some that it is more rarefied than water and 
denser than air; and these last say that being infinite 
it surrounds all the heavens. 

Meteor. 2; .355 a 21. It is natural that this 
very thing should be unintelligible to those who say 
that at first when the earth was moist and the universe 
including the earth was warmed by the sun, then air was 
formed and the whole heavens were dried, and this pro- 
duced the winds and made the heavens revolve.! 

Metaph. xii. 2; 1069 b 18. So not only is it very 
properly admitted that all things are generated from 
not-being, but also that they all come from being :— 
potentially from being, actually from not-being ; and this 
is the unity of Anaxagoras (for this is better than to say 
that all things exist together [ood wdvra)), and it is the 
mixture [wiyua] of Empedokles and Anaximandros. 

Plut. Symp. viii. 730 H: Wherefore they (the Syrians) 
reverence the fish as of the same origin and the 
same family as man, holding a more reasonable 
philosophy than that of Anaximandros; for he 
declares, not that fishes and men were generated 
at the same time, but that at first men were gene- 
rated in the form of fishes, and that growing up as 


sharks do till they were able to help themselves, 
they then came forth on the dry ground. 


(c) PASSAGES RELATING TO ANAXIMANDROS IN 
THE DOXOGRAPHISTS. 


(Theophrastos, Dox. 477) Simpl. Phys. 6r; 24, 26. 
Among those who say that the first principle is one 
and movable and infinite, is Anaximandros of Miletos, 
son of Praxiades, pupil and successor of Thales. He 
said that the first principle and element of all things 
is infinite, and he was the first to apply this word to 


1 Cf. Theophrastos, Dow. 494, infra, p. 12. 
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the first principle; and he says that it is neither water 
nor any other one of the things called elements, but 
the infinite is something of a different nature, from 
which came all the heavens and the worlds in them ; 
and from what source things arise, to that they 
return of necessity when they are destroyed; for he 
says that they suffer punishment and give satisfaction ! 
to one another for injustice according to the order of 
time, putting it in rather poetical language. Evi- 
dently when he sees the four elements changing into 
one another, he does not deem it right to make any one 
of these the underlying substance, but something else 
besides them. And he does not think that things come 
into being by change in the nature of the element, 
but by the separation of the opposites which the eternal 
motion causes. On this account Aristotle compares him 
with Anaxagoras. 

Simpl. Phys. 6 v; 27, 23; Dox. 478. The trans- 
lation is given under Anaxagoras, infra. 

Alex. in Meteor. 91 r (vol. i. 268 Id.), Dox. 494. Some 
of the physicists say that the sea is what is left of 
the first moisture ; ? for when the region about the earth 
was moist, the upper part of the moisture was evapo- 
rated by the sun, and from it came the winds and the 
revolutions of the sun and moon, since these made their 
revolutions by reason of the vapours and exhalations, 
and revolved in those regions where they found an 
abundance of them. What is left of this moisture in 
the hollow places is the sea; so it diminishes in 
quantity, being evaporated gradually by the sun, and 
finally it will be completely dried up. Theophrastos 
says that Anaximandros and Diogenes were of this 
opinion. 

‘ Archw f. d. Geschichte d. Phil. i. p. 16 sqq. 
* Aet, 111.16; Dox. 381. 
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Hipp. Phil. 6; Dox. 559. Anaximandros was a pupil 
of Thales. He was a Milesian, son of Praxiades. He 
said that the first principle of things is of the nature of 
the infinite, and from this the heavens and the worlds 
in them arise. And this (first principle) is eternal and does 
not grow old, and it surrounds all the worlds. He says of 
time that in it generation and being and destruction are 
determined. He said that the first principle and the 
element of beings is the infinite, a word which he was the 
earliest to apply to the first principle. Besides this, motion 
_ is eternal, and as a result of it the heavens arise. The 
earth is a heavenly body, controlled by no other power, 
and keeping its position because it is the same distance 
from all things; the form of it is curved, cylindrical 
like a stone column ;! it has two faces, one of these is 
the ground beneath our feet, and the other is opposite to 
it. . The stars are a circle? of fire, separated from the 
fire about the world, and surrounded by air. There are 
certain breathing-holes like the holes of a flute through 
which we see the stars; so that when the holes are stopped 
up, there are eclipses. The moon is sometimes full and 
sometimes in other phases as these holes are stopped up 
or open. The circle of the sun is twenty-seven times that 
of the moon, and the sun is higher than the moon, but the 
circles of the fixed stars are lower.2 Animals come into 
being through vapours raised by thesun. Man, however, 
came into being from another animal, namely the fish, 
for at first he was like a fish. Winds are due to a 
separation of the lightest vapours and the motion of 
the masses of these vapours ; and moisture comes from 


1 Aet. iii. 10; Dox. 376. Cf. Plut. Strom. 2; Dow. 579. 

? xiKAos, the circle or wheel in which the stars are set, and in which 
they revolve. The circle of the moon is farther from the earth, and 
last comes the circle of the sun. 

3 Cf. Aet. ii. 15-25, infra. 
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the vapour raised by the sun! from them;? and 
lightning occurs when a wind falls upon clouds and 
separates them. Anaximandros was born in the third 
year of the forty-second Olympiad. 

Plut. Strom. 2; Dox. 579. Anaximandros, the com- 
panion of Thales, says that the infinite is the sole cause 
of all generation and destruction, and from it the 
heavens were separated, and similarly all the worlds, 
which are infinite in number. And he declared that 
destruction and, far earlier, generation have taken 
place since an indefinite time, since all things are in- 
volved in a cycle. He says that the earth is a cylinder 
in form, and that its depth is one-third of its breadth. 
And he says that at the beginning of this world 
something [rz Diels] productive of heat and cold from 
the eternal being was separated therefrom, and a sort of 
sphere of this flame surrounded the air about the earth, 
as bark surrounds a tree; then this sphere was broken 
into parts and defined into distinct circles, and thus 
arose the sun and the moon and the stars. Farther he 
says that at the beginning man was generated from all 
sorts of animals, since all the rest can quickly get food 
for themselves, but man alone requires careful feeding 
for a long time; such a being at the beginning could 
not have preserved his existence. Such is the teaching 
of Anaximandros. 

Herm. I. G. P.10; Dox. 653. His compatriot Anaxi- 
mandros says that the first principle is older than 
water and is eternal motion; in this all things come 
into being, and all things perish. 

Aet. Plac. 1.3; Dox. 277. Anaximandros of Miletos, 
son of Praxiades, says that the first principle of things 
is the infinite; for from this all things come, and all 


1 Aet. 111.6; Dox. 374. * Cf. Aet. iii. 3; Dow. 367. 
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things perish and return to this.' Accordingly, an 
infinite number of worlds have been generated and 
have perished again and returned to their source. So 
he calls it infinite, in order that the generation which 
takes place may not lessen it. But he fails to say what 
the infinite is, whether it is air or water or earth or 
some other thing. He fails to show what matter is, 
and simply calls it the active cause. For the infinite ig 
nothing else but matter ; and matter cannot be energy, 
unless an active agent is its substance. 7; 302. Anaxi- 
mandros declared that the infinite heavens are gods. 
Aet. u. 1; Dox. 827. Anaximandros (et al.) : 
Infinite worlds exist in the infinite in every cycle; 
Dox. 329, and these worlds are equally distant from 
each other. 4; 831. The world is perishable. 11; 
340. Anaximandros: The heavens arise from a 
mixture of heat and cold. 18; 342. The stars are 
wheel-shaped masses of air, full of fire, breathing 
out flames from pores in different parts. 15; 345. 
Anaximandros et al.: The sun has the highest posi- 
tion of all, the moon is next in order, and beneath it 
are the fixed stars and the planets. 16; 345. The 
stars are carried on by the circles and the spheres in 
which each onemoves. 20; 348. Thecircle of the sun 
is twenty-eight times as large as the earth, like a chariot 
wheel, having a hollow centre and this full of fire, 
shining in every part, and sending out fire through a 
narrow opening like the air from a flute. 21; 351. 
The sun is equal in size to the earth, but the circle from 
which it sends forth its exhalations, and by which it is 
borne through the heavens, is twenty-seven times as 
large as the earth. 24; 354. An eclipse takes place 
when the outlet for the fiery exhalations is closed. 25 ; 
355. The circle of the moon is nineteen times ag large 
1 Epiphan. iii. 2; Dor. 589, 
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as the earth, and like the circle of the sun is full of fire ; 
and eclipses are due to the revolutions of the wheel ; for 
it is like a chariot wheel, hollow inside, and the centre 
of it is full of fire, but there is only one exit for the fire. 
28; 858. The moon shines byits own light. 29; 359. 
The moon is eclipsed when the hole in the wheel is 
stopped. 

Aet. 11. 8; Dox. 867. Anaximandros said that 
lightning is due to wind; for when it is surrounded and 
pressed together by a thick cloud and so driven out 
by reason of its ightness and rarefaction, then the break- 
ing makes a noise, while the separation makes a rift of 
brightness in the darkness of the cloud. 

Aet. iv. 8; Dox. 387. Anaximandros et al.: The 
soul is like air in its nature. 

Aet. v. 19; Dox. 430. Anaximandros said that the 
first animals were generated in the moisture, and were 
covered with a prickly skin; and as they grew older, 
they became drier, and after the skin broke off from 
them, they lived for a little while. 

Cic. de Nat. Deor. i. 10; Dox. 581. It was the 
opinion of Anaximandros that gods have a beginning, 
at long intervals rising and setting, and that they are 
the innumerable worlds. But who of us can think of 
god except as immortal ? 


pe 


IIT. 


ANAXIMENES. 


ANAXIMENES Of Miletos, son of Eurystratos, was the 
pupil or companion of Anaximandtos. According to 
Apollodoros, quoted by Diogenes, he was born in the 
sixty-third Olympiad (528-524 s.c.). Diels! has, how- 
ever, made it seem probable that this date refers to his 
prime of life, rather than to his birth. Of his life 
nothing is known. 


Literature: Krische, Forschungen, i. 52-57; Teich- 
miller, Studien, 71-104; Revue Phil. 1883, p. 6 ff.; 
Archi f.d. Geschichte d. Phil. i. pp. 815 ff. and pp. 
582 ff. 


(a) FRAGMENT ACCREDITED TO ANAXIMENES. 


Collection des anciens alchimistes grecs, Livre i., 
Paris 1887, p. 83, Il. 7-10, Olympiodoros. pilav 53 
KWOUpLEVNY ATELpOV apxXnV TavTwY ToY bvTwY edd~aley 
’Avakimévns Tov aépa. Reyer yap ov Tas: éyyvs éoTw 0 dnp 
TOU adowpdtov' Kal OTL KaT ExpoLlav TovTOU yIWoueba, 
avaykn avTov Kat atréelpov sivar Kal mrovovov dia Td 
pnoetrote eKNElTrELY. 

Translation—Anaximenes arrived at the conclusion 
that air is the one, movable, infinite, first principle of 
all things. For he speaks as follows: Air is the nearest 
to an immaterial thing; for since we are generated in 


1 Rhein. Mus. xxxi. 27. 
ys 
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the flow of air, it is necessary that it should be infinite 
and abundant, because it is never exhausted.! 


(D) PassAGES RELATING TO ANAXIMENES IN ARISTOTLE, &c. 


Arist. Meteor. 11.1; 354 a28. Most of the earlier 
students of the heavenly bodies believed that the sun 
did not go underneath the earth, but rather around the 
earth and this region, and that it disappeared from view 
and produced night, because the earth was so high 
toward the north. 

Simpl. de Coelo 2783 b 45; Schol. Arist. 514a 23. He 
regarded the first principle as unlimited, but not 
as undefined, for he called it air, thinking that air 
had a sufficient adaptability to change. 

Simpl. Phys. 32 r 149, 82. Of this one writer alone, 
Theophrastos, in his account of the Physicists, uses 
the words pdvwors and rixvwors of texture. The 
rest, of course, spoke of pavorys and ruKvorns. 

Simpl. Phys. 257v. Some say that the universe always 
existed, not that it has always been the same, 
but rather that it successively changes its character 


in certain periods of time; as, for instance, Anaxi- 
menes and Herakleitos and Diogenes. 


Arist. de Coelo ii. 18; 294 b18. Anaximenes and 
Anaxagoras and Demokritos say that the breadth of the 
earth is the reason why it remains where it is. 

Arist. Meteor. ii. 7; 865 (a 17),b 6. Anaximenes says 
that the earth was wet, and when it dried it broke apart, 
and that earthquakes are due to the breaking and falling 
of hills; accordingly earthquakes occur in droughts, 
and in rainy seasons also; they occur in drought, as has 
been said, because the earth dries and breaks apart, 
and it also crumbles when it is wet through with waters. 


Arist. Metaph. 1.3; 984a 5. Anaximenes regarded 
air as the first principle. 


' For a discussion of the above fragment, v. Archiv f. d. Geschichte 
d. Phil. i. 315. 
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Plut. Prim. Fri. vii. 3, p. 947. According to Anaxi- 
menes, the early philosopher, we should not neglect 
either cold or heat in bewng but should regard them 
as common experiences of matter which are inci- 
dent to its changes. He says that the compressed 
and the condensed state of matter is cold, while 
the rarefied and relaxed (a word he himself uses) 
state of it is heat. Whence he says it is not 
strange that men breathe hot and cold out of the 
mouth ; for the breath is cooled as it is compressed 
and condensed by the lips, but when the mouth is 
relaxed, it comes out warm by reason of its rare- 
faction. 


(c) PassaGES RELATING TO ANAXIMENES IN 
THE DoXOGRAPHISTS. 


Theophrastos; Simpl. Phys. 6r 24, 26; Dox. 476. 
Anaximenes of Miletos, son of Eurystratos, a companion 
of Anaximandros, agrees with him that the essential 
nature of things is one and infinite, but he regards it as 
not indeterminate but rather determinate, and calls it 
air; the air differs in rarity and in density as the nature 
of things is different; when very attenuated it becomes 
fire, when more condensed wind, and then cloud, and when 
still more condensed water and earth and stone, and all 
other things are composed of these; and he regards 
motion as eternal, and by this changes are produced.! 

Hipp. Philos. 7; Dox. 560. Anaximenes, himself a 
Milesian, son of Eurystratos, said that infinite air is the 
first principle,’ from which arise the things that have come 
and are coming into existence, and the things that will be, 
and gods and divine beings, while other things are pro- 
duced from these. And the form of air is as follows :— 
When it is of a very even consistency, it is imperceptible 
to vision, but it becomes evident as the result of cold or 


’ Cf. Arist. Phys. i. 4; and de Coelo iii. 5. 
* 'V. Epiph. adv. Haer. iii. 3; Dox. 589. 
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heat or moisture, or when it is moved. It is always in 
motion; for things would not change as they do unless 
it were in motion. It has a different appearance when 
it is made more dense or thinner ; when it is expanded 
into a thinner state it becomes fire, and again winds are 
condensed air, and air becomes cloud by compression, 
and water when it is compressed farther, and earth and 
finally stones as it is more condensed. So that genera- 
tion is controlled by the opposites, heat and cold. And 
the broad earth is supported on air;! similarly the sun 
and the moon and all the rest of the stars, being flery 
_ bodies,” are supported on the air by their breadth.* And 
stars are made of earth, since exhalations arise from 
this, and these being attenuated become fire, and of this 
fire when it is raised to the heaven the stars are con- 
stituted. There are also bodies of an earthy nature * in 
the place occupied by the stars, and carried along with 
them in their motion. He says that the stars do not 
move under the earth, as others have supposed, but 
around the earth,’ just as a cap is moved about the head. 
And the sun is hidden not by going underneath the 
earth, but because it is covered by some of the higher 
parts of the earth, and because of its greater distance 
from us. The stars do not give forth heat because they 
are so far away. Winds are produced when the air that 
has been attenuated is set in motion; and when it comes 
together and is yet farther condensed, clouds are produced, 
and so it changes into water. And hail is formed when 
the water descending from the clouds is frozen; and 
snow, when these being yet more filled with moisture 
become frozen ; ° and lightning, when clouds are separated 
by violence of the winds ; for when they are separated, 


' Aet. iii, 153 Dox. 380. * Act. 11.13; 8425 11.20; 848; 1125-7356. 
= Act. ii: 22; 352. + Act. 115135 942. 
> Aet. ii, 16; 346. _ § Aet. i1..4; 370. 
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the flash is bright and like fire.’ And a rainbow is pro- 
duced when the sun’s rays fall on compressed air ;? and 
earthquakes are produced when the earth is changed yet 
more by heating and cooling. Such are the opinions 
of Anaximenes. And he flourished about the first year 
of the fifty-eighth Olympiad. 

Plut. Strom. 3; Dox. 579. Anaximenes says that air 
is the first principle of all things, and that it is infinite in 
quantity but is defined by its qualities; and all things 
are generated by a certain condensation or rarefaction of 
it. Motion also exists from eternity. And by compres- 
sion of the air the earth was formed, and it is very broad ; 
accordingly he says that this rests on air; and the sun 
and the moon and the rest of the stars were formed from 
earth. He declared that the sun is earth because of 
its swift motion, and it has the proper amount of heat. 

Cic. de Nat. Deor. 1. 10; Dox. 581. Afterwards 
Anaximenes said that air is god,‘ [and that it arose] 
and that it is boundless and infinite and always in 
motion; just as though air without any form could be 
god, when it is very necessary that god should be not 
only of some form, but of the most beautiful form ; ox as 
though everything which comes into being were not 
thereby subject to death. 

Aet.i. 8; Dox. 278. Anaximenes of Miletos, son of Eu- 
rystratos, declared that air is the first principle of things, 
for from this all things arise and into this they are all 
resolved again. As our soul which is air, he says, 
holds us together, so wind [i.e. breath, wvedua] and 
air encompass the whole world. He uses these words 
‘air’ and ‘wind’ synonymously. He is mistaken in 
thinking that animals are composed of simple homo- 

1 Aet. 111.3; 368. 2 Act. i11.5; 373. 
3 Cf. Aet. ili. 15; 379 infra and Arist. Meteor. ii. 7, supra. 
ACh. le? 002. 
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geneous air and wind; for it is impossible that one 
first principle should constitute the substance of things, 
but an active cause is also necessary ; just as silver 
alone is not enough to become coin, but there is need of 
an active cause, t.e. a coin-maker; [so there is need of 
copper and wood and other substances]. 

Aet. 1. 1; 3827. Anaximenes et al.: Infinite worlds 
exist in the infinite in every cycle. 4; 831. The world 
is perishable. 11; 839. The sky is the revolving vault 
most distant from the earth. 14; 344. The stars 
are fixed like nailheads in the crystalline (vault). 19; 
347. The stars shine for none of these reasons, but 
solely by the light of the sun. 22; 352. The sun is 
broad [like a leaf]. 28; 852. The stars revolve, being 
pushed by condensed resisting air. 

Aet. iii. 10; 877. The form of the earth is like a 
table. 15; 879. The dryness of the air, due to 
drought, and its wetness, due to rainstorms, are the 
causes of earthquakes. 


Aet. iv. 3; 387. Anaximenes et al.: The soul ‘is 
like air in its nature. 


EVE 
HERAKLEITOS. 


AccorpiIne to Apollodoros, Herakleitos son of Blyson 
flourished in the sixty-ninth Olympiad (504-501 B.c.). 
An attempt to fix the date from his reference to the expul- 
sion from Ejphesos of his friend Hermodoros (Frag. 114) 
has resulted in a somewhat later date, though it is by no 
means impossible that Hermodoros was expelled during 
Persian rule in the city. Beyond the fact that Herakleitos 
lived in Ephesos we know nothing of his life; of the 
many stories related about him most can be proved 
false, and there is no reason for crediting the remainder 
His philosophic position is clear, however, since he refers 
to Pythagoras and Xenophanes (Fr. 16-17), and 
Parmenides (Vss. 46 sqq.) seems to refer to him. His 
book is said to have been divided into three parts :— 
(1) Concerning the All; (2) Political; (8) Theological 
Even in antiquity he was surnamed the ‘dark’ or the 
‘obscure.’ 


Literature: Schleiermacher, Op. Phil. ii. 1-146; Ber- 
nays, Ges. Abhandl. i.; Lassalle, Die Philosophie 
Heraklectos des dunklen, Berl. 1858; P. Schuster, 
‘ Heraklit von Ephesos,’ in Act. soc. phil. Lups. 
1873, 111 ; Teichmiuller, Newe Studien zur Gesch. 
d. Begriffe, Gotha 1876-1878; Bywater, Heracl. 
Eiph. Reliquiae, Oxford 1877; Gomperz, ‘Zu 
Herakl. Lehre,’ Sztz. d. Wien. Ak. 1886, p. 977 ff. ; 
Patin, Herakl. Einheitslehre, Leipzig 1886, ‘ Quel- 
lenstudien zu Heraklit,’in Festschrift f. L. Urlichs, 
1880, Herakleitische Beispiele, Progr. Neuburg, 
1892-1893 ; HK. Pfleiderer, Die Philosopie des He- 
raklits vm Lichte der Mysterrendee, Berlin 1886 ; 
also Eheim. Mus. xiii. 158 ff.; JBB. f. protest. 
Theol. xiv. 177 ff.; HE. Wambier, Studia Herachitea, 
Diss. Berlin 1891. 
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(a) FRacMENTS oF HERAKLEITOS. 


n A f / c 
1. ov« eued GAXA TOD AOYoU akKovGaYTAS OmoXoyEeELY 
, 8 / 5 
copov goTl, EV TAaVYTA Eival. 
a / le ig \ if / 
2. TOD O& Adyou TODS’ ezovTOS alel AEUVETOL yivoVTAaL 
/ t XN A \ 7 \ 
avOpwirot Kat mpoobev 7 aKovoat Kal aKkovoavTEes TO 
a \ x St / / 
TP@TOV. YyLvomevov yap TavTWY KATA TOV AOYoU TOVOE 
nN; ! 
ATrELPOLTL FOLKATL TELPWMEVOL KAL ETEWVY KAL EPYWV TOLOV- 
S / a / / \ A 
Téwv oKoiwY éyo Sunyedpal, Statpgwv EXacTOV KaTAa dvaL 
¢ \ Vi y 
Kal ppalov OKws exer. Tovs OF aAovs avOpwTovs Nav- 
€ f € 
Oaver oKdoa éyepOévtes Troléoval, bkwomeEp OKOoa EvdovTEs 
> / 
émruhavO dvovTa. 
a / > a 
3. a&vveTot axovoarTes Kapolat &olKacl’ PaTis aVTOLat 
/ an 
MapTUPEEl TAPEOVTAS ATrELVAL. 
> vA b] s \ i) 
4, xakol paptupes avOpwrrotot opOarduol Kat wra, 
/ N ° / 
SapBapovs Wuyas éyovTwov. 
K 5) ‘ a \ € J =) / 
D. ov PpovEeoval TOLAVTA TOANOL OKOTOLGL EYKUPEOVOL 
/ iM A 
ovoe “aboyTes ywoakovat, EwuTotat b2 SoKéoveL. 
a if ’ >’ a 
6. aKkodoar ovK émiaTamsvot OvO EltrEty. 


Sources and Critical Notes. 


1. Hipp. Ref. haer. ix. 9 (ef. Philo, Leg. all. iii. 3, p. 88). 

Adyou Bernays, Sdéywaros MS., Bek.: efva: Miller, cidéva: MS., 
Bern. Bek. : 

2. Sext. Emp, adv. math. vii. 132; (except last clause) Hipp. Ref. 
haer. ix.9. In part: Arist. Rhet. iii. 5, 1407 b 14; Clem. Al. Strom. 
v. 14, p, 716 (=Euseb. P. H. xiii. 13, p. 680) ; Amelius in Euseb. P. EL. 
xi. 19, p. 540, (and elsewhere). Cf. Philo, Quis rer. div. haer. 48, p. 505 ; 
Joh. Sic. in Walz, Rhett. Gr. vi. p. 95. 

Tov déovTos Vulg. except Sext. Emp. : gro) (for a&vveror) MS. Hipp. : 
amretpotot Bern., &mreipor eioly Hipp., érepo. Sext. Emp. 


3. Clem. Al. Strom. v. 14, p. 718 (Euseb. P. E. xiii. 13, p. 681); 
Theod. Ther. i. 18, 49: dméva: MS. Clem. 

4. Sext. Emp. adv. math. viii. 126; Stob. Flor. iv. 56; ef. Diog. 
Laer. ix. 7. 

5. Clem. Al. Strom. ii. 2, p. 482; cf. M. Antoninus, iv. 46. 

éxdoos Gataker, dxdoor vulg.: éyxupéovor Schuster, eyxuprevovow 
vulg. 
6. Clem. Al. Strom. ii. 5, p. 442. 


HERAKLEITOS AS 


TRANSLATION. 


1. Not on my authority, but on that of truth, it is 
wise for you to accept the fact that all things are one. 

Hippolytos quotes this with Fragment 45, to show that 

Herakleitos taught the underlying unity of all 

things. On the word Adyos (meaning both discourse 


and the truth the discourse contains), v. Zeller, i. 
630, n. 1. 


2. This truth, though it always exists, men do not 
understand, as well before they hear it as when they hear 
it for the first time. For although all things happen in 
accordance with this truth, men seem unskilled indeed 
when they make trial of words and matters such as I am 
setting forth, in my effort to discriminate each thing ac- 
cording to its nature, and to tell what its state is. But 
other men fail to notice what they do when awake, in 
the same manner that they forget what they do when 
asleep. 

Hippolytos quotes this passage with reference ‘to a 
universal all-pervading reason. 

8. Those who hear without the power to understand 
are like deaf men ; the proverb holds true of them—‘ Pre- 
sent, they are absent.’ 


Quoted by Clement in illustration of Ev. Lue. xiv. 35. 
4. Eyes and ears are bad witnesses for men, since 
their souls lack understanding. 


Sextus Emp. interprets this as meaning ‘rude souls 
trust the irrational senses.’ Cf. Zeller, i. 716, n. 5. 
5. Most men do not understand such things as they 
are wont to meet with; nor by learning do they come to 
know them, though they think they do. 
6. They know not how to listen, nor how to speak. 


Clement compares this with Eccles. vi. 35. 
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7. av pn Edanat, avédhriatov ovK éEevpHoes, aveke- 
pevvntov éov Kal dtropov. 

8. ypucov of Ovlnpevor ynv Todd nV opvocover Kal 
evplaKoval ONLYoV. 

9. ayyiBacinv. 

10. gvows kpiTrecbas dinrei. 

11. 0 dva& [ob 70 pavtetov éote TO] év AedXdols ove 
Ne x 7 rAXAa Sf, 
EyEl OUTE KPUTTTEL, ANAA oHpalves. 

, N r ’ Se \ 

12. ciBurAdrXa 62 patvowevm oTOMaTL ayéNacTa Kal 
> y x > / / / > / 
akaddomicTa Kal apiptota POeyyouevn yidiov éréov 
> / aA a \ \ \ 
eEvxveetar TH povn dia Tov Oedv. 

13. dcwv dyis akon wdOnots, TadTA eyo TpoTLméew. 


14. amiotovs apdioBytoupévwy trapexomevor PBe- 
Batoras. 


15. ofOarpot trav dtwv axpiBeoTepor wapTupEs. 


7. Clem. Al. Strom. ii. 4, p. 437; Theod. Ther. i. p. 15, 51. 


éAmnobe Steph., éamna Byw. Schus.: étevphoere Steph., ékev- 
phos Schus. On punctuation vy. Gomperz, Archiv f. d. G. d. 
Phil. i. 100. 
8. Clem. Al. Strom. iv. 2, p. 565; Theod. Ther. i. p. 15, 52. 
9. Suidas, under dugioBarety and ayxiBareiv. 
10. Themist. Or. v. p. 69 (xii. p. 159). Cf. Philo, Qu. im gen. iv. 1 


p. 237, de profug. 32, p. 573, de somn. i. 2, p. 621, de spec. legg. 8, p. 
344; Julian, O7. vii. p. 216 c. 


11. Plut. de -pyth. orac. 21, p. 404 =; Stob. Flor. v. 72, lxxxi. 17; 
Tambl. de myst. iii. 15. Cf. Lucian, vit. auct. 14. 


Td mayTeiov appears only in Plutarch, and should probably be 
omitted. 


12. Plut.de pyth. or. 6, p. 3974. Cf. Clem. Al. Strom. i. 15, p. 
358; Iambl. de myst. iii. 8; Pseudo-Herakl, Epist. viii. 
13. Hipp. Ref. haer. ix. 9. 


MS. écov, corr. Miller. 


14. Polyb. iv. 40. 
15. Polyb. xii. 27; cf. Hdt. i. 


bS 
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7. If you do not hope, you will not find that which 

is not hoped for; since it is difficult to discover and 
impossible to attain. 

Clement compares this with Isaias vii. 9. With Gom- 


perz’s punctuation : ‘ Unless you expect the unex- 
pected, you will not find truth ; for, &c.’ 


8. Seekers for gold dig much earth, and find little 
gold. 

9. Controversy. 

10. Nature loves to hide. 

‘So we worship the creator of nature, because the 
knowledge of him is difficult.’ 

11. The Lord [whose is the oracle] at Delphi neither 
speaks nor conceals, but gives a sign. 

12. And the Sibyl with raving mouth, uttering 
words solemn, unadorned, and unsweetened, reaches with 
her voice a thousand years because of the god in her. 

Quoted by Plutarch to show that allurements of sense 
are out of place in the holy responses of the god. 
Both this fragment and the preceding seem origi- 
nally to have referred to the nature of Herakleitos’s 
teaching ; it is obscure, and yet divine. 

13. What can be seen, heard, and learned, this I 
prize. 

Hippolytos contrasts this with Fr. 47, and in this con- 
nection the translation of Schuster, ‘Am I to prize 
these (invisible) things above what can be seen, 
heard, learned ?’ seems the more natural. 

14. (For this is characteristic of the present age, 
when, inasmuch as all lands and seas may be crossed by 
man, it would no longer be fitting to depend on the 
witness of poets and mythographers, as our ancestors 
generally did), ‘bringing forth untrustworthy witnesses to 
confirm disputed points,’ in the words of Herakleitos. 

15. Eyes are more exact witnesses than ears. 


Cf. Bernays, Khem. Mus. ix. 261 sqq. 
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16. wodvpabin vdov éxew od SiddoxKer: ‘Hoiodov yap 
dv 2didake xat Iv0ayopnv adtis te Bevoddvea xat 


“Exatatov. 


/ is / 
17. EHvéayopns Mvnoapyou totopinv joKnoe avOpa- 
/ ib . \ b) ly / \ 
Tov parrota TwavTov’ Kal [ékrsEauevos TavTas Tas 
N\ 2 / € a vy Oi: 
cuyypapas| éroince Ewutod codinv, Todvpabinv, Kako- 
J | 
TEXVinu. | 
€ id \ la) 
18. oxdcwv Aoyous HKovea ovdels adixvéeeTat 8 TODTO, 
if 
@OTE YWOoKEL OTL Gopov éoTL TAVT@Y KEYWPLOMEVOV. 
a / Ka aA 
19. &v 7o codov, [erictacbat yrounv 7 KkvBepvatat 
/ } ‘ 
mTavta ova TavtTwy]. (65) rAéeyecOas ovK 20érEt Kal 20éret 
ZLnvos ovvopa. 
20. Koapov < TOvdE > TOV AUTOV ATraYTWD OUTE TLS JEe@V 
sf b) , 3 / > IS EN Naor \ oo) 
ovte avOp@Trwy émroinas, ANN Hy altel Kal EoTL Kal EFTAL 
a \ if 
Top asiCwov, ATTOMEVOV ETPA Kal aTrooREevyvmEvov peTpa. 


16. Diog. Laer. ix. 1. First part: Aul. Gell. N. A. praef. 12; Clem. 
Al. Strom. i. 19, p. 373: Athen. xiii. p. 610 B: Julian, Or. vi. p. 187 D; 
Proklos in Tim. 31 F. 

moAupaly MSS. Clem. Athen. 
17. Diog. Laer. vili. 6. Cf. Clem. Al. Strom. i. 21, p. 396. 


Schleiermacher omits éxActduevos 7.7. cuvypapas: Vulg. émrorhoaro 
éavrov, the text is from Laurent. ed. Cobet: Casaubon Kado- 
Texvinv. 

18. Stob. Flor. iii. 81. 

19. Laer. Diog. ix. 1; Plut. deTs. 77, p. 382.c. Cf. Kleanthes, H. Z. 
36; Pseudo-Linos, 13, Mul. Byw. 65; Clem. Al. Strom. v. 14, p. 718 
(Euseb. P. HL. xiii. 13, p. 681); Cf. Bernays, Rhein. Mus. ix. 256. The 
fragments are combined by Gomperz, I. ¢. 

hre of eyxuBepynoe Diog. Laer., rot ppovotytos ¢ KvBepyarar Td 
ctprav, Plut., yyouns  . . . wdvta xuBepyds. Kleanth. 

20. Clem. Al. Strom. v. 14, p. 711 (Euseb. P. EH. xiii. 13, p. 676). 
First clause: Plut. de anim. procr. 5,p.10144. Last clause: Sim. in 
Arist. de coelo, p. 182, Kars.; Olympiod. in Plat. Phaed. p. 201, Fine 
Bywater traces the thought through writers of Stoical school. 


méerpm Kuseb. ed. Steph. p. 122. 


HERAKLEITOS 29: 


16. Much learning does not teach one to have 
understanding ; else it would have taught Hesiod, and 
Pythagoras, and again Xenophanes, and Hekataios. 


17. Pythagoras, son of Mnesarchos, prosecuted in- 
vestigations more than any other man, and [selecting 
these treatises] he made a wisdom of his own—much 
learning and bad art. 


18. No one of all whose discourses I have heard has. 
arrived at this result: the recognition that wisdom is 
apart from all other things. 


V. Teichmiiller, i. 109 ff. on the idea of katharsts in 
Herakleitos. 


19. Wisdom is one thing: [to understand the intel- 
ligence by which all things are steered through all 
things]; it is willing and it is unwilling to be called by > 
the name Zeus. 


The first two clauses follow Fr. 16 in Diog. Laer. ; 
the idea in parenthesis often appears in Stoic 
writers. 


20. This order, the same for all things, no one of 
gods or men has made, but it always was, and is, and 
ever shall be, an ever-living fire, kindling according to 
fixed measure, and extinguished according to fixed 
measure. 


Zeller, i. 645 n. 1, discusses the various interpretations, 
and prefers to translate the first phrase ‘ This 
world, the same for all,’ 7.e. including gods and men. 
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21. aupos tpotral tp@tov Oddacca: Oaddoons é TO 
bev urov yh, TO OF Hucov TpnoTHp. 


29, N >’ / A \ A c , 
. Tupos avTapelBetal TdvTa Kal Tip aTravTor, 
aoTEp XpvTod YpyNwaTa Kal YpNnUdTwY ypvaos. 


23. Odracoa SiayseTas Kal peTpeeTar 2s TOV avTOV 
li c a / co} X 3 a 
Novyor oxolos mpoaGev Hv H yevéoOas fyAt. 


24. ypnopocvvn .. . Kopos. 


95 A la) \ nn Q / \ SN oF \ \ 
5. 7 wdp Tov yns Gavatov, Kat anp SH Tov mupos 
Odvatov: towp 6 Tov aépos Oavatov, yh Tov VOaTos. 


26. wavta TO Wop émedOov Kpweel Kal KaTAadHETal. 
27. TO uy OOVOY TOTE TAS av TLS XADOE ; 


28. Ta 63 mavta otaKiles Kepavvos. 


eens 


21. Clem. Al. Strom. v. 14, p. 712 (Euseb. P. H. xiii. 13, p. 676). Cf. 
Hipp. Ref. haer. vi. 17. 


mip Tpowas Hus. D, mupds tporas Hus. F G, ed. Steph.: @drAacca 

Eus. F. ; elsewhere Oaddcons. 
22. Plut. de HI8, p. 3888; cf. Philo, de incor. mun. 21, p. 508; 
Diog. Laer. ix. 8; Herakl. alleg. Hom. 43; Euseb. P. H. xiv. 3, p. 720 &c. 


Probably only the word dueiBoua: comes from Herakleitos; ef. the 
two forms of Fr. 31 in Plutarch. 


23. Clem. Al. Strom. v. 14, p. 712 (EKuseb. P. H. xiii. 13, p. 676). 
Euseb. omits 77, Schuster reads yijv: mpdc0ev Kus., mpétov Clem. 


24. Philo, Leg. all. iii. 3, p. 88, de vict. 6, p. 242; Hipp. Ref. haer. 
ix. 10. Cf. Plut. de EI 9, p. 389 c. 


25. Maxim. Tyr. xli. 4, p. 489. Cf. M. Antoninus, iv. 46. Plut. de 
ET 18, p. 392 c (Kus. P. H. xi. 11, p. 528) and de prim. frig. 10, p. 949 a, 
gives simply tupds Odvaros aépos yéveois, 


26. Hipp. Ref. haer. ix. 10. 
27. Clem. Al. Paedag. ii. 10, p. 229. tis, twa Schleierm., 7: Gataker. 


28. Hipp. Ref. haer. ix. 10. Cf. Klean. H. Z. 10. Philodem. de 
pret. p. 70, Gomp. 


HERAKLEITOS 31 


21. The transformations of fire are, first of all, sea ; 
and of the sea one half is earth, and the other half is 
lightning flash. | 

Zeller, i. 647 n. 1, regards xpyorip as identical with 


xepavyds Of Fr. 28. Burnett, Harly Greek Philo- 


sophy, p. 153 n. 58, suggests fiery stormcloud, 
Seneca’s igneus turbo. 


22. All things are exchanged for fire, and fire for all 
things ; as wares are exchanged for gold, and gold for 
wares. : 

23. (The earth) is poured out as sea, and measures 
the same amount as existed before it became earth. 


VY. Lassalle, ii. 63; Heinze, Logos, p. 25; Schuster, 
p. 129; Zeller, i. 690 n. 1, 


24. Want and satiety. 


Context: Fire is intelligent and the governing cause 
ofallthings. Herakleitos calls it want and satiety. 
In his opinion want is the process of arrangement, 
and satiety the process of conflagration. 

25. Fire lives in the death of earth, and air lives in 
the death of fire; water lives in the death of air, and 
earth in that of water. 

Not accepted by Zeller, i. 676, who regards it as a 
Stoic version of Fr. 68. 

26. Fire coming upon all things will test them, and 

lay hold of them. 


Burnett suggests that the reference to a judgment 
(xpuvéer) Was inserted by Hippolytos to obtain the 


Christian idea of a judgment. 
27. How could one escape the notice of that which 
never sets ? 


Cf. Schuster, p. 184; Zeller, i. 649 n. 2; Teichmiiller, 
i. 184. 


28. The thunderbolt directs the course of all things. 
Ci Er. 19: 
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29. Hdtos ovx UTEepByncetar métpa* si 53 wr, "Kpuvves 
pw dixns érixoupos é£eupjoouae. 

30. nods Kal éomépns Téppata  dpKTos, Kal davrior 
THs apKToV ovpos atOpiov Axos. 

31. ef pr) HrLos Hv, edppovn av Hv. 

32. véos ef’ nuépyn HrLOs. 

34.* Spat tavta hépovor. 

35. duddoKanros O3 TAsictwv ‘Halodos: todtov ét- 
oTavTat TrEloTA Eldévat, dots Huepny Kal evdpdvnv odK 
éyivwoKe' EoTL yap ev. 

36. 0 Osos iugpn evppovn, yerpwv Oépos, morEmWos 
eionvn, Kopos Nyos* GNroLodTat b8 OxwomTEp bKOTAY CUp- 
poyn <Ovapa> Ovopace: dvowaterar cal’ jdoviy Exacrov. 


29. Plut. de exil. 11, p. 6044; de Iside 48, p. 370 p. Cf. Hipp. Ref. 
haer. vi. 26; Iambl. Prot. 21, p. 132. 


Pseudo-Herakl. Hp. ix. reads mroAdAat dikns "Epwhes, duaprnudror 
gvaaces: Plut. 370 p reads AavOdvew nol tH mdvtav yevéoen 
KaTapmmevov, ex paxns Kal aytimabelas Thy yéverw exdytwyr 5 
HArwov d¢ wy trepBhoecIa rols mpoohkoytos Spous: ei S$ mh, 
yAdrras [kA@bas, Hubman] mi diens emicotpous ekeuphoey. 


30. Strabo, i. 6, p. 3. Vulg. adds yap after jots. 

31. Plut. Ag. et ign. 7, p. 9574. Cf. Plut. de fort. 3, p. 98; Clem. Al. 
Prot. 11, p. 87; Somn. Scip. 1, 20. 

32. Arist. Met. ii. 2, p. 355a9; Alexander Aph. in Met. 1. 1. 98 a; 
Olymp. in Met. 1.1.; Prokl. in Tim. p. 3348. Cf. Plotin. Hnm. ii. 1, p. 
97; Plato, Polit. vi. p. 4988 (and Schol.); Olymp. in Plat. Phaed. p. 
201 Finc. : 

33. Diog. Laer. i. 23 yields no fragment. 

34. Plut. Quazs. Plat. viii. 4, p. 1007". Cf. Plut. de def. orac. 12, 
p. 4164; M. Antonin. ix. 3. 

35. Hipp. Ref. haer. ix.10. MSS. edppocdtvay, corr. Miller. 

36. Hipp. Ref. haer. ix. 10 (cf. v. 21). 


After Aywés Bergk inserts from Hippolytos ravayria &rayra durbs 
véos. Bergk adds oivos after dxwomep, Schuster after @vduacr ; 
Bernays suggests @vwua after cuuuryf, Zeller &hp, Diels rip. 
MSS. read ovpmry?. 


* IT keep Bywater’s numbers, though I omit some of his fragments. 
Such omissions are referred to in the critical notes. 
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29. The sun will not overstep his bounds ; if he does, 
the Erinnyes, allies of justice, will find him out. 


30. The limit of the evening and the morning is 
the Bear; and opposite the Bear is the boundary of 
bright Zeus. 


Strabo regards this as a Homeric expression for the 
fact that the northern circle is the boundary of 


rising and setting. Zeus aithrios means the clear 
heavens. 


31. If there were no sun, it would be night. 
32. The sun is new every day. 


33. (Herakleitos and Demokritos bear witness that 
Thales was an astronomer, and predicted eclipses, etc.) 


34. The seasons bring all things. 


‘ Time is not motion of a simple sort, but, so to speak, 
motion in an order which has measure and limits 
and periods. The sun, guardian of these,.... 
appoints and announces the seasons, which, accord- 
ing to Herakleitos, bring all things.’ 


35. Hesiod is the teacher of most men ; they suppose 
that his knowledge was very extensive, when in fact he 
did not know night and day, for they are one. 


36. God is day and night, winter and summer, war 
and peace, satiety and hunger; but he assumes different 
forms, just as when incense is mingled with incense; 
every one gives him the name he pleases. | 

a), 
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SS \ an 
87. e mavTa Ta dvTa KaTTVOS YévoLTO, pives av 
Suayvotev. 


88. fai uyal oopavrar Kal’ “Avdnv.t 

89. Ta Wuxypa Oepetat, Oeppov royeTat, Vypov avaive- 
Tal, Kappadéov voTiCeTat. 

40. oxidvnot Kal cuvayEl, TpocELot Kal ATrELot. 

41—42. trotapoicr dis Totor avTtoior ovK av éuBains: 
ef \ Ne ie. > / e 
Erepa yap (Kal érepa) érippéer VdaTa. 

43. péudhetas TO ‘Ounpwo “Hpdxrevtos simevtse: ws 
yi 7 @ a By oe @ Ld b) / 5) , 
Zpus &x Te Oedv ex 7 avOpwrwv aodoiTo: oiynoecOat 
yap ono wavTa. 


44. moNguos TavTwY psy TaTHP éoTL TavT@Y b& 
Bactrsvs, Kal Tovs pev Ozods zerke Tos 8 avOpw@Tous, 
Tous psy SovAOUS éTroinae TOUS 5& érXEvOEpons. 


37. Arist. de sensu 5, p. 443 a 21. 

38. Plut. de fac. in orbe lun. 28, p. 943 5. Patin, Hinheitslehre, p. 23,. 
points out that this so-called fragment is probably due to a misunder- 
standing of the passage in Aristotle (Fr. 37). 


39. Schol. Tzetz. ad Exeg. in Iliad. p. 126, Hermann. Cf. Hippo- 
krates, wep! d:airns 1, 21; Pseudo-Herakl. Epist. v. 


40. Plut. de HI 18, p. 3928. V. Pseudo-Herakl. Hpist. vi. 


41, Plut. Quaes. nat. 2, p. 9124. First half: Plato, Krat. 4024; 
Arist. Metaph. xiv. 5, p. 1010a13; Plut. de sera num. vind. 15, p. 559 6; 
de HI 18, p. 3924; Simplic. in Arist. Phys. 17 p. 77, 32; Ibid. f. 308 v.. 


Plato and Simpl. read és roy airdy moraudy. Byw. inserts kal 
erepa; cf. his fr. 42 wnfra. 


42. Arius Didymus in Euseb. P. H. xv. 20, p. 821. ([Cf. Sext. Emp. 
Pyrrh. hyp. iii. 115.] rortapotor rotor abrotor éuBaivovow Eerepa, kal €repa. 
Ddara emippet. 

43. Simpl. in Arist. Cat. p. 104 A ed. Basil. (Scholl. in Arist. 88 b 28) ; 
Schol. Ven. ad Jl. xviii. 107, and Eustath. p. 1133, 56. Cf. Arist. Hth. 
Eud. vii.1,p. 1235 a 26; Plutarch de Isid. 48, 370 p; Numen. in Chaleid. 
on Tim. 295. 


44. Hipp. Ref. haer. ix. 9. First part: Plut. de Iside 48, p. 3700; 
Prok on Tim. 54 (cf. 24.8); Lucian, guomodo hist. consc. 2; Icar. 8. 


HERAKLEITOS 5 


37. If all things should become smoke, then percep- 
tion would be by the nostrils. 


Arist. ‘Some think that odour is a smoky exhalation, 

. and that every one is brought in contact with 

this in smelling. So Herakleitos says that if all 

things,’ etc. The reference is originally to the 
conflagration of the universe [éxrvpwats]. 


838. Souls smell in Hades. 


Plutarch adds the reason: Because they retain a per- 
ception of what is fiery. 


39. Cool things become warm, the warm grows cool ; 
the wet dries, the parched becomes wet. 


40. It scatters and brings together; it approaches 
and departs. 


This follows the next fragment, as illustrating change. 


41-42. You could not step twice in the same rivers ; 
for other and yet other waters are ever flowing on. 


43. Herakleitos blamed Homer for saying: Would 
that strife might perish from among gods and men! For 
then, said he, all things would pass away. 


Aristotle assigns a different reason: For there could be 
no harmony without sharps and flats, nor living 
beings without male and female, which are con- 
traries. 


44, War is father of all and king of all; and some 
he made gods and some men, some slaves and some 
free. 

D2 
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45. ob Evviace bxws Siahepopevov EwvT@O opororyése: 
TanivtTpoTos apovin bkwaorrep TOEOV Kal UpNs. 

46. to avtiEouv cuudépov. ek TaV StadepovTwv 
KaXXoTHY appoviav. TavtTa KaT zpw yiverOat. 

47. appovin adavns havephs xpsioowv. 

48. pun) E(k) TEpl TOV pEeyioTaV cvpBaropmeda. 

49. yp7 ed para roddav totopas pirocodous avdpas 

- 
elval. 

50. yvadéwv odds evOela kal cKxodu pia ott Kal % 
auTn. 

51. dvou cUppar’ av EdowTo aAXov 7) XYovaor. 

52. @ddacca vOwp Kabapotatov Kal puaporator, 
ixOvbor mev ToTiyov Kal cwTHpLov, avOpweTrots O& aTOTFOV 
Kal oe pov. 

58. Sues coeno, cohortales aves pulvere (vel cinere) 
lavari. 54. BopBope yaipew. 


45. Hipp. Ref. haer. ix. 9. Cf. Plato, Symp. 1874, Soph. 242n; 
Plut. de anwm. procr. 27, p. 1026 B. 

MSS. éuoroyéew, corr. Miller. Cf. (Bywater 56) Plut. de trang. 
15, 473; de Is. 45, 369; Porphyr. de ant. nym. 29; Simpl. 
Phys. 11 y 50, 11. These writers give madlvrovos; marly- 
tpotos is probably from Parmenides v. 59; Plutarch inserts 
KdoMmov. 

46. Arist. Hth. Nic. viil. 2, p.1155b14. Cf. Theophr. Metaph. 15 ; 
Arist. Hth. Hud. vii. 1; 1235 a 13. These are rather summary 
phrases than quotations. 

47. Plut. de anim. procr. 27, p. 1026c; Hipp. Ref. haer. ix. 9-10. 

48. Diog. Laer. ix. 73. 

49. Clem. Al. Strom. v. 14, p. 733. 

50. Hipp. Ref. haer. ix. 10. MSS. ypapéwyv, corr. Duncker. The 
MSS. reading may be a participle introducing the quotation, and 
wrongly included in the excerpt, as Tannery suggests (Science hellén. 
pp. 198 ff.). 

51. Arist. Hth. Nic. x.5, p. 1176a6. Cf. Albertus M. de veget. vi. 
401 (p. 545 Mey.) R. P. 408: ‘Boves ... felices . . . cum inveniant 
orobum ad comendum.’ Bywater, Jowrnal Philol. 1880, p. 230. 

52. Hipp. Ref. haer. ix.10. Cf. Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. hyp. i. 55. 

53. Columella, de R. &. vii. 4. Cf. Galen, Protrept. 18, p. 5 ed. Bas. 

54. Athen. v.178r. Cf. Clem. Al. Protrept. 10, p. 75; Sext. Emp. 
Pyrrh. hyp. i. 55; Plotin. Hn. i. 6, p. 55. 


HERAKLEITOS on 


45. Men do not understand how that which draws 
apart agrees with itself; harmony lies in the bending 
back, as for instance of the bow and of the lyre. 


V. Bernays, Rhein. Mus. vii. p. 94. Reading wadiv- 
tovos from fragment 56, we obtain the meaning 
‘opposite tension’ more distinctly. 


46. Opposition unites. From what draws apart 
results the most beautiful harmony. All things take 
place by strife. 


Quoted by Aristotle as an illustration of the search for 
a deeper principle, more in accordance with nature. 


47. Hidden harmony is better than manifest. 


48. Let us not make rash conjectures about the 
greatest things. 


49. Men who desire wisdom must be learners of very 
many things. 


50. For woolecarders the straight and the crooked 
path is one and the same. 


51. Asses would rather have refuse than gold. 


52. The sea is the purest and the foulest water ; it 
is drinkable and healthful for fishes; but for men it is 
unfit to drink and hurtful. 


Quoted by Hippolytos as an example of Herakleitos’ 
identification of opposites. 


58-54. Swine like to wash in the mire; barnyard 
fowls in the dust. 
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55. wav épmretov wANYH vémEeTae. 

56= 45. 

57. ayaov Kal Kakov TavrTor. 

58. of iatpol réuvovtes Kalovtes tavtn Bacavitorres 
KaK@S TOUS appwoTodVTas éeéTratTL@VTaL pds” aéLov 
pc Gov Aap Bavew Tapa TOV appwoTovYTHD. 

59. cvvarreias ova Kal ovyl otra, TUMPEPmEVoY 
dtadhepopevov, cvvadov Siddov: 2x mavtwv sv Kab 2£ évos 
TAVTA. 

60. dikns ovvoma ovK av FOEecay, Eb TADTa [1 HV. 

61. tr@ pév Oed Kara wavta Kai ayaba Kat Sixara, 
avOpwros o& & pay AdiKa VTEeidHnhacw, & 8 Sixata.t 

62. etdévat ypn Tov TOAEuoY zovta Evvdv, Kat Sixnv 
Ep Kal ywwomeva Tavta Kat’ Epi Kal type@pevat. 

63. goTe yap ciuappéva TayTwsS. ... 


55. Arist. de mundo 6, p. 401a8 (Apuleius, de mundo 36; Stob. 
cl. i. 2, p. 86). From Cod. Flor. of Apuleius Goldbacher obtains the 
following (Zeit. f. d. Oester. Gymn. 1876, p. 496): Zebs Gravra evepyeret 
buds ws dy Tia wépyn cwmaros adTod. 

56. V. 45. 

57. Arist. Top. viii. 5, p. 159b30; Phys. i. 2, p.185b20; Hipp. 
Ref. haer. ix. 10; Simpl. in Phys. 11 v. 50, 11; 18 v. 82, 23. 

58. Hipp. Ref. haer. ix. 10. Cf. Xen. Mem. i. 2,54; Plato, Gorg. 
521 5, Polit. 2938; Simpl. in Epict. 13, p. 83 p, and 27 p. 178 a. 

Vulg. undev, Sauppe undéva: vulg. uicO@v, Wordsworth pioddy. 
Bywater objects to Bacavigoyvres and omits the phrases tovs 
appworovyTas and Tapa tev appwotoiyTwr. 


59. Arist. de mundo 5, p. 396b12 (Apuleius, de mundo 20; Stob. 
Fcl. i. 34, p. 690). 


Stob. VA ovdddwe: eis, Arist. Q ovvdpas, OR ovvdes: Arist. 
P, Stob. and Apul. Aa: Zeller omits rad. 


60. Clem. Al. Strom. iv. 3, p. 568. Cf. Pseudo-Herakl. Hpist. vii. 
61. Schol. B in Zl. iv. 4, p.120 Bk. Cf. Hippokr. de diaeta i. 11 
RP. 37 c; Bernays, Herakl. 22. Probably a Stoic deduction from 
Herakleitos, and therefore to be omitted here. 
62. Orig. cont. Cels. vi. 42, p. 312. Cf. Plut. de soll. anim. 7, 
p. 964; Laer. Diog. ix. 8. ; 
Vulg. ei de, Schleierm. cidévar: vulg. épeiv, Schl. gpw. 


> 
[63. Stob. Hel. i. 6, p. 178. Vulg. eiuapuévn, A eiuapucva. 
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55. Every beast is tended by blows. 
Cf. Zeller, i. p. 724: ‘ Every creature feeds on earth.’ 


(56. Identical with 45.) 

57. Good and bad are the same. 

58. (Good and bad are one; at any rate, as Hera- 
kleitos says) physicians, who cut and burn and in 
every way torment the sick, complain that they do 
not receive any adequate recompense from them. 

59. Thou shouldst unite things whole and things 


not whole, that which tends to unite and that which | 


tends to separate, the harmonious and the discordant ; 
from all things arises the one, and from the one all 
things. 

60. They would not have known the name of justice, 
were it not for these things. 


According to the context in Clement ‘these things’ 
refers to injustice. 


61. (God, ordering things as they ought to be, perfects 
all things in the harmony of the whole, as Herakleitos 
says that) for god all things are fair and good and 

just, but men suppose that some are unjust and others 
just. 

Cf. Hippocr. de Diaeta (Bernays, Herakl. 22; RP 37 c) 
Accordingly the arrangements (laws) which men 
have made are never constant, either when they 
are right, or when they are not right; but the 
arrangements the gods have made are always right, 


both those which are right and those which are 
not right; so great is the difference between them. 


62. Men should know that war is general and that 
justice isstrife ; all things arise and [pass away] through 
strife. 
63. For they are absolutely destined. . . 


& 


= 
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64. Oavards tors oKoca eyepOévtes Opeomsv, oKdca OF 
evoorvTEs UTVOS. 

Gb.7v.019; 

66. Tod Buod otvopa Bios, Zpyov 53 Odvaros. | 

67. Oeot Ovntoi, avOpwrot aOdvaror, CavrTes Tov 
éxsivwv Odvatov Tov Oz éxelvov Bioy TeOvedTes. 

68. wuyjor yap Odvatos bdwp yevéoOau, bOaT. S& 
Oavaros yiv yevéoOar éx vis 52 bdwp yiverau, 2 HSaros 
52 Woy7. 

69. 060s avo KaTw pia Kal @UT?. 

70. Evvov apy Kal wépas. 

T1. uyijs meipata otk dv 2£ebpouo TAaCaV éeTr- 
TOPEVOMEVOS OOOD. 


64. Clem. Al. Strom. iii. 3, p. 520. Cf. Strom. v. 14, p. 712; Philo, 
de Joseph. 22, p. 59. 

66. Schol. in Jl. i. 49; Cramer, A. P. iii. p. 122; Htym. Mag. under 
Bios; Tzetz. Ex. in IJ. p. 101; Eust. in Il. i. 49, p. 41. Cf. Hippokr. de 
diaeta 21 otvoua tpdpn, epyov dé ox. 


67. Hipp. Ref. haer. ix.10; Herakl. Alleg. Hom. 24, p. 51; Maxim. 
Tyr. x. 4, p. 107, xli. 4, p. 489; Lucian, Vit. auct. 14; Porph. de ant. 
nymph. 10; Clem. Al. Paed. iii. 1, p. 251; Philo, Leg. alleg. i. 33, p. 65, . 
and Qu. in Gen. iv. 152, p.360. Human and divine nature identical: 
Dio Cass. Fr. i-xxxy. Ch. 30, i. 40 Dind.; Stob. Hcl. i. 39, p. 768. 


Hipp. reads a@dvaro: @vnrol, Oyntol aOdvaro.; Clement &y@pwmror 
Oeol, Oeol &vOpwro:. 


68. Philo, de incorr. mundi 21, p. 509; Aristides Quint. ii. p. 106 
Meib.; Clem. Al. Strom. vi. 2, p. 746; Hipp. Ref. haer. v. 16; Julian, 
Or. v. p. 165; Prokl.in Tim. p. 36; Olympiod. in Plat. Gorg. p. 357 
Jahn; idem, p. 542. 

69. Hipp. Ref. haer. ix. 10. Cf. Plato, Phileb. 43 a; Kleomed. 7, 
Mete@pwy i. p. 75 Bak.; Maximus Tyr. xli. 4, p. 489 ; Tertull. adv. Mare, 


li. 28 Diog. Laer. ix. 8; Plotin. En. iv. 8, p. 468; Iambl. Stob. Eel. 
i. 41; Hippokr. 7. rpopijs 45; Philo, de incorr. mun. 21, p. 508; and de 
somn. 1.24, p. 644; and de vit. Moys. i. 6, p. 85; Muson. Stob. Flor. eviii. 
60; M. Antonin. vi. 17. 

70. Porphyr. Schol. B. I/. xiv. 200, p. 392 Bek. Cf. Hippokr. 7. 
Témwv 1, w. Siairns 1,19, x. rpopas 9. Philo, Leg. all. i. 3, p. 44; Plut. 
de ET 8, p. 388 c. 

71. Diog. Laer. ix. 7; Tertull.de anima 2. Cf. Hipp. Ref. haer. v. 7.. 


€ he 
HERAKLEITOS Me 4] 
64. All the things we see when awake are death, 


and all the things we see when asleep are sleep. 


For various interpretations, v. Teichmiiller, i. 97 sq. ; 
Zeller, i. 715; Patin, Hinheitslehre, 19. 


NE 
65. v. 19. 


66. The name of the bow is life, but its work is. 
death. 


A similar play on words is found in Fr. 101. 
67. Gods are mortals, men are immortals, each 
living in the others’ death and dying in the others’ life. 


Cf. Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. iii. 230, R.P. 88. 
68. For to souls it is death to become water, and for 
water it is death to become earth; but water is formed 


from earth, and from water, soul. 


Clement quotes this as borrowed from Orpheus; and 
Hippolytos also found it in the poets. 


69 Upward, downward, the way is one and the 
same. 


70. Beginning and end are common (to both ways). 


_ V1. The limits of the soul you could not discover, 
though traversing every path. 
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72. :uynoe téprpis vypyjou yever Oar. 
73. avip oxoT’ av wean, aryeTat UTS Tatoos avnBov 
/ ° 3 / ig / ¢ a \ \ 

TPAXNOMEVOS, OVK ETALWY OKNH RalvEL, VYpHY THY WwuxXnY 
EV OV. 

74-716. ain ruyn copwratn Kai apiorn. 

77. avOpwros, dkws ev edvppovn ddos, dmtTetat atro- 
o BévvuTat. 

78. tav7’ sivar Cav Kal teOvnKos, Kal TO éeypnyopos 
Kal TO KaQEdOoy, Kal véov Kal ynpatov: Tabe Yap meTa- 
TETOVTA eKELVA 2OTL KAKELVA TAAL PETATETOVTA TADTA. 


a 7 \ 
79. aiwv ais éote Twailwvy mecostwv* Traidos 1 
Bacirnin. 


72. Numen. Porphyr. de antro nymph. 10. 

73. Stob. Flor. v. 120. Cf. M. Antonin. iv. 46. 

74-76. Plutarch, Rom. 28; Aristid. Quint. ii. p. 106; Porphyr. de 
antro nymph. 11; Synesius, de insomn. p. 140 a Petav. ; Stob. Flor. v. 120; 
Glykas, Ann. i. p. 748; Eustath. I. xxiii. 261, p. 1299, 17. 


Reading airy) tnph Yux} (Bywater 75 and 76); Philo, Euseb. P. E. 
vili. 14, p. 399; and de prov. ii. 109, p. 117; Muson. Stob. 
Flor. xvii. 43; Plut. de esw carn. i. 6, p. 9958; and de def. 
orac. 41, p. 432 r; Clem. Al. Paedag. ii. 2, p. 184; Galen, 7. 
TaY THS Wuxns nOadv 5, i. p. 346 Bas.; Hermeias on Plato, 
Phaedr. 73; Porphyr. agopu. mpds ra vonra 33, 78. ‘Ac 
suspicor illud avy) irrepsisse pro ain; quod aliquis exposuerit 
illa voce énpd, unde orta est illa lectio,’ Stephan. Poes. Phil. 
p. 139. 

77. Clem. Al. Strom. iv. 22, p. 628. 


Bywater emends the text of Clement to read: &vOpwros brws ev 
evppdvn pdos &mreTat, wTavTws dmrobavwy BWeis. Cv dé Emwrerat 
Tebve@tos ctdwy, dmooBeoOels Seis. Eypnyopws &mreTat evdorTos, 
and compares Sext. Emp. Math. vii. 180; Seneca, Hist. 54. 


78. Plut. Consol. ad Apoll. 10, p.1065; and de EI 18, p.392p. (Ber- 
nays, Rhein. Mus. vii. p. 100, thinks that more of the contents of these 
passages is drawn from Herakleitean sources.) Clem. Al. Strom. iv. 22, 
p. 628; Sext.Emp. Pyrrh. iii. 230; Tzetz. Chil. ii. 722. 

79. Hipp. Ref. haer. ix. 9. Cf. Clem. Al. Paed.i. 5, p. 111; Iambl. 
Stob. Hcl. ii. 1, p.12; Prokl. in Tim. 101 F; Plato, Legg. i. 644 p, x. 903D; 
Philo, de vit. Moys. i. 6, p. 85; Plut. de HI 21, p. 393; Lucian, vit. 
auct. 14. 
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72. It is a delight to souls to become wet. 


73. Whenever a man gets drunk, he is led about by 
a beardless boy, stumbling, not knowing whither he 
goes, for his soul is wet. 


74. The dry soul is wisest and best. 


Byw. 75. A dry beam is the wisest and best soul; 
Fr. 76. Where the earth is dry, the soul is wisest and best. 


If Fr. 74 is the genuine form, the corruptions are 
very early. We cannot, however, regard all three 
forms as genuine, and it is at least doubtful whether 
Fr. 75 expresses a Herakleitean idea. 

Zeller and others add to Fr. 74 the rest of the phrase 
in Plutarch, ‘ flashing through the body as light- 
ning through the cloud.’ 


. 77. Man, like a light in the night, is kindled. and 
put out. 


78. Life and death, and waking and sleeping, and 
youth and old age, are the same; for the latter change 
and are the former, and the former change back to the 
latter. 


79. Lifetime is a child playing draughts; the king- 
dom is a child’s. 


Clement understood aiwy to be Zeus ; Hippolytos made 
it equivalent to aiwrvios, the eternal (king). 
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80. 20.onoapny éuewvTov. 

81. rotapotot totic. avtoto. éuBaivouev Te Kai ovK 
euPBaivopmsv, simév TE KAL OVK Eimer. 

82. Kapatos za7t Tots abtois woxOetv Kal dpyecOar. 

83. weraBadrrov avatraverat. 

84. cal o KuKe@v StictaTat un KiVEOMEVOS. 

85. véxves KoTpiwv éxBXANnTOTEpOL. 

86. yevomevor Coe 202dover mopous 7’ yew: [waddov 
d& dvarravecOa,| Kat traidas KaTadsirovor popous 
yevéo Oar. 


; . \ 
90. tovs xabevdovtas zpydras sivas [Kal ovvepyods| 
A 3 A / / 
TOV & TO KOTO yLVOMeVWD. 


80. Plut. adv. Colot. 20, p.1118¢; Dio Chrys. Or. 55, p. 282; Tatian, - 
Or. ad Graec.; Diog. Laer. ix. 5; Plotin. Hnn. iv. 8, p. 468; Julian, Or. 
vi. p. 1854; Prokl. on Tim. 106£; Suidas s. v. roorovmos. Cf. Clem. 
Al. Strom. ii. 1, p. 429; Plotin. Hnn. v. 9, p. 559; Hesychius édi(noe. 

81. Herakl. Alleg. Hom. 24; Seneca, Hist. 58. Cf. Epicharm. Fr. 
B 40 Lorenz. 

» 82. Plotin. Enn. ix. 8, p. 468; Iambl. Stob. Hcl.i. 41, p. 906; Aeneas. 
Gaz. Theophrast. p.9 Barth. Cf. Hippokr. 7. diairns i. 15; Philo, de 
cherub. 26, p. 155. 

83. Plotin. Hnn. iv. 8, p. 468 and p. 473; Iambl. Stob. Hel. i. 41, p. 
906 and p. 894; Aeneas G. Theophrast. p. 9 and p. 11. 

84. Theophrast. 7. iAlyywy 9, p. 188 Wim.; Alexand. Aphr. Probl. 
p- 11 Usen. Cf. M. Antonin. iv. 27. 


MSS. Alexander, xveAedwy and torara:: Theophrast. begins the 
sentence with u%, corr. Bernays. 


85. Strabo, xvi. 26, p. 784; Plutarch, Qu. conv. iv. 4, p. 669.4; Pollux, 
Onom. v. 163; Origen, c. Cels. v. 14, p. 247 (quoting Celsus, v. 24, 
p- 253); Julian, Or. vii. p. 226c. Cf. Philo, de profug. ii. p. 555; 
Plotin. Hnn. v. 1, p. 483; Schol. V. ad Il. xxiv. 54 (=Eustath. ad JJ. 
p. 1338, 47); Epictet. Diss. ii. 4, 5. 

86. Clem. Al. Strom. iii. 3, p. 516. Mullach assigns the bracketed 
words to Clement. 

87-89. Plut. de orac. def. 11, p. 4158, and cf. Plac. phil. 24, p. 909 ; 
Censorin. de D. N.17; Io. Lydus, de mensibus iii. 10, p. 37, ed. Bonn 
(Crameri A. P. i. p. 324); cf. Philo, Qu. im gen. ii. 5, p. 82. These 
passages do not yield any definite fragment of Herakleitos. 

90. M. Antonin. vi. 42. Pfleiderer rejects kal cvvepyots. 


HERAKLEITOS: 45 


80. I inquired of myself. 


The translation follows the sense in Diogenes; in 
Plutarch it is parallel with the Delphic oracle, 
‘I have sought to know myself.’ 


81. In the same rivers we step and we do not step; 
‘we are and we are not. 


Cf. Fr. 41. 


82. It is weariness to toil at the same things, and to 
be subject to them. 


83. Changing it finds rest. 


84. Even a potion separates into its ingredients 
when it is not stirred. 


85. Corpses are more fit to be thrown away than 
dung. 3 


86. Being born they wish to live and to meet death, 
[or rather to find rest,] and they leave behind children 
to die. 


87. Thirty years make a generation, according to Hera- 
kleitos. 88. Not without reason does Herakleitos call a 
month a generation. 89. A man may become a grandfather 
in thirty years. 


90. The sleeping are workmen (and fellow-workers) 
in what happens in the world. 
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/ 3 a \ / \ / , 

91. Evvov got TaCL TO Hhpovesw. Evv vow réyovTas 
toxupllecOas ypr TO Evve TavT@V, bKwoTEP VOUM TOALS 
Kal Todv toyupoTépws. Tpéhpovtat yap mavTEes of 
avOpw@reot voot vio Evos Tov Oéiov: Kpatesr yap 
TocovTov oKocoyv eérer Kal éEapKéer Tact Kal TeEpl- 
yivEeTal. 

92. Tod Aoyou O ézovTos Evv0d, Cwover of ToAXOL ws 
oinv eyovTEes Hpovnow. 

93. @ pddota Sinvexéws optrAzovet, TOUT@ Siadé- 

é 
povTat. 
94. od Set Womep KabEvdSovTas Troteiy Kal NEyELV. 
95. trols éypnyopoow ésva Kal Kowov Koopov eivat, 
a X ia ef Sea 5) , 
TOV O& KOlMopmev@V ExacTOY Eis LOLovy aTroaTpépET Pat. 

96. 700s avOpwreiov péev ovK Eye yvopmas, Oztov Sé 

Ey EL. 
aes / BA \ / v4 A 

97. avnp vyTrLos HKovaE Mpos Saipovos bKwoTrEp Trais 
mTpos avopos. 

100. uayecOar ypn Tov Siwov bTép Tod vopsov GKws 
umep TElyEos. 


91. Stob. Flor. ili. 84. Cf. Kleanth. H. Zeus 24; Hippokr. 7. tpopijs 
15; Plut. de Isid. 45, p. 369 a; Plotin. Hn. vi. 5, p. 668; Empedokles, 
y. 231 Stn. 

92. Sext. Emp. Math. vii. 133, where the quotation is apparently 
longer. Burnett, 140, n. 35, acutely suggests ppoveew for Adyou. 

93. M. Antonin. iv. 46. 

94, M. Antonin. iv. 46. 

95. Plut. de superst. 3, p. 166 c. Cf. Hippolyt. Ref. haer. vi. 26; 
Iambl. Protrept. 21, p. 132 Arcer. The form is Plutarch’s. 

96. Origen, c. Cels. vi. 12, p. 291. 

97. Origen, c. Cels. vi. 12, p. 291. Cf. M. Antonin. iv. 46 Bern. 


dSanuovos KH. Petersen, Hermes, 1879, xiv. 304. 
98. Plato, Hipp. Maj. 289 sw. Cf. M. Antonin. iv. 16. 
99. Ibid. 289 4. The words of Herakleitos cannot be restored. Cf. 


Plotin. Ennead. vi. p. 626; Arist. Top. iii. 2, 117 b 118. 
100. Diog. Laer. ix. 2. 
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91. Understanding is common to all. It is neces- 
sary for those who speak with intelligence to hold fast 
to the common element of all, as a city holds fast to- 
law, and much more strongly. For all human laws 
are nourished by one which is divine, and it has 
power so much as it will; and it suffices for all things. 
and more than suffices. 


92. And though reason is common, most people live 
as though they had an understanding peculiar to them- 
selves. 


93. With what they most constantly associate, with 
this they are at variance. 


94. It is not meet to act and speak like men asleep. 
Cf. Fr. 2 and 90. 


95. They that are awake have one world in common, 
but of the sleeping each turns aside into a world of his 
own. 


96. For human nature has not wisdom, but divine 
nature has. 


97. Man is called a baby by god, even as a child is 
by man. | 


The translation is Burnett’s, following the suggestion 
of Petersen in Hermes xiv. 1879, p. 304. 


Fr. 98. And does not Herakleitos, whom you bring 
forward, say this very thing, that the wisest of men will ap- 
pear as an ape before God, both in wisdom and in beauty 
and in all other respects? Fr. 99. You are ignorant, sir, 
of that fine saying’ of Herakleitos, that the most beautiful 
of apes is ugly in comparison with beings of another kind, 
and the most beautiful of earthen pots is ugly in compari- 
son with maidenkind, as Hippias the wise man says. 


100. The people ought to fight for their law as for 
a wall. 
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101. popor péfoves wéovas wotpas Nayyavovot. 
102. dpnipatovs Geol Tymndot Kal avOpwro. 
108. b8pw ypn cBevvdew 7} TupKainp. 


f / 
104. avOpHmoics yiverOat oKooa Oédover ovK Apetvov. 
a et 2) / eQ\ \ > / \ i 
vovoos wyletav érotnce 760 Kal ayabov, ALuos KOpoOr, 
KALATOS AVATAVOLD. 


105. Oup@ payecOar yarerrov: 6 TL yap av ypnity 
ylvecOat, uxyns wvéeTat. 


106. tavOp@motcs mace pétecTe yiyv@oKew savTovs 
Kal cwppoveirt. 


107. towdpovety apeTn peyloTtn: Kal codin arnbéa 
Aéyew Kal Tovey KaTa hvow éraiovtast. 


108-109. duabinv awervov xpimrew: Epyov bé ev 
avéicel Kat Tap’ oivov. 


110. vouos kat Bovrn meiOecOae Evos. 


101. Clem. Al. Strom. iv. 7, p. 586; Theodor. Ther. viii. p. 117, 33. 
Cf. Hipp. Ref. haer. 8. Theodor. reads udvot. 

102. Clem. Al. Strom. iv. 4, p.571; Theodor. Ther. viii. p.117, 33. 

103. Diog. Laer. ix. 2. M Cobet cBevyivar, L cBevydny. 

104. Stob. Flor. iii. 83, 4. Cf. edapéornois, Clem. Al. Strom. ii. 
‘21, p. 497; Theodor. Ther. xi. p. 152, 25. 

105. Arist. Hth. Nik. ii. 2, p.1105a8; and Hth. Hud. ii. 7, p. 1223 b 
22; and Pol. v. 11, p. 1315a 29; Plut. de cohib. ira 9, p. 457p; and 
Erot. 11, p. 755p; Iambl. Protrep. p. 140 Are.; and Coriol. 22. 


106. Stob. Flor. v. 119. Neither this nor the following fragment can 
be regarded as genuine. 


107. Stob. Flor, iii. 84. ° 


108. Plut. qu. conv. ili. prooem. p. 644 Fr; and de audien. 12, p. 43D; 
and virt. doc. posse 2, p. 4393; Stob. Flor. xviii. 32. 


109. Stob. Flor. iii. 82 kpimrew duabiny Kpécooy i és Td wéoov pepery. 
A variation of 108. 


110. Clem. Al. Strom. v. 14, p. 718 (Euseb. P. H. xiii, 13, p. 681). 


Euseb. Bovay, Clem. Bovay. kai is suspicious. 
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101. Greater deaths gain greater portions. 
102. Gods and men honour those slain in battle. 


103. Wantonness must be quenched more than a 
conflagration. 


104. It is not good for men to have whatever they 
want. Disease makes health sweet and good; hunger, 
satiety ; toil, rest. 


105. It is hard to contend with passion ; for what- 
ever it desires to get it buys at the cost of soul. 


106. It is the part of all men to know themselves and 
to be temperate. 107. To be temperate is the greatest 
virtue; and it is wisdom to speak the truth and to act 
according to nature with understanding. 


108. It is better to conceal stupidity, but it is an 
effort in time of relaxation and over the wine. 


109. It is better to conceal ignorance than to put 
it forth into the midst. 


110. It is law to obey the counsel of one. 
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111. ris yap avtev voos 4» dpnv; [Shpor] dovdoicr 
ErovTat Kal OwacKkddw Ype@vTat OMiA@, OK ELdoTES OTL 
ToNNol KaKol, ONyoL OF wyabol. aipedvTar yap sv avTia 
TAVT@OV Ol AplaTol, KNé0s aévaov OvnTa@v, of dF ToNDOL 
KEKOPNVTAL OKWOTEP KTHVEA. 

112. év II[punvn Bias éyévero 0 Tevtdusw ov mrAgov 
AOyos 7) TOV AANWV. 

113. cis gwol wvpros, éav dptotols 7. 

114. d&iov “Edeciots i 8nddv amayéacGar race Kat 
tots avnPois THY TOdW KaTaduTrElY, oitwes ‘Epuddwpov 
avépa éswuTov ovitatoy &&éBarov, davtes' Hugov pds 
els OvHtaTos EoTH, EL OF uN, GAA OF Kal pET GAD. 

115. Kdves Kai Pavfover dv ay ft) ywwOcKodt. 

116. amvotin Stadvyyaves wy ywooKkeo Oar. 

117. Brae avOpwros ert ravtl Adyw éwrohobat 
pidge. 

118. doxeovtwy 0 Soxipotatos ywooKks duddocew* 
Kal pevtTo. Kal Sikn KaTadyperar Wevdéov Téxtovas Kab 


papTupas. 


111. Clem. Al. Stvom. v. 9, p. 682; and iv. 7, p. 586; Prokl. on Alkib. 
p. 255 Creuz, ii. 525 Cous. Clement omits first clause; Proklos ends 
with ayaol. 
Some MSS. omit airév; Prokl. aidots jmidwy re kad didacKdaw 
Xperav Te duiAw ove. Clem. kal yduoror xpéecOar dulrd@ e€idédras. 
MSS. p. 682 évayria. Restored by Bernays, Heraclit. i. 
p. 34. 


112. Diog. Laer. i. 88. 

113. Galen, 7. diayvdcews opvyuar I.1. iii. p.53 ed. Bas.; Symmachus, 
fipist. ix. 115 (105 Paris 1604); Theod. Prod. in Lazerii Misc. i. p. 20; 
and Tetrastich. in Basil. i. (fol. « 2 vers. ed. Bas.) ; Diog. Laer. ix. 16; 
Cicero, ad Att. xvi. 11; Cf. Seneca, Hp. 7. 

114. Strabo, xiv. 25, p. 642; Cicero, Tusc. v. 105; Muson., Stob. 
Flor. xl. 9; Laer. Diog. ix. 2; Iambl. de vita Pyth. 30, p. 154 Arc. Cf. 
Lucian vit. auct. 14. 

115. Plut. An seni sit ger. resp. vii. p. 787. 

116. Plut. Coriol. 38; Clem. Al. Strom.y. 13, p. 699. Clem. amorin. 

117. Plutarch, de audtendo 7, p. 414; de aud. poet., p. 28D. 

118. Clem. Al. Strom. v.1, p. 649. Bergk pavdocew, Bernays By- 
water mAdocew. 
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111. For what sense or understanding have they 2 
They follow the bards and employ the crowd as their 
teacher, not knowing that many are bad and few good. 
For the very best choose one thing before all others, 
immortal glory among mortals, while the masses eat 
their fill like cattle. 


112. In Priene was born Bias son of Teutamas, who 
is of more account than the rest. 


Diogenes adds the apothegm ‘ most men are bad.’ 


113. To me one man is ten thousand if he be the 
best. 


114. The Ephesians deserve to be hanged, every one 
that is a man grown, and the youth to abandon the city, 
for they cast out Hermodoros the best man among them, 
saying :—Let no one among us be best, and if one be 
best, let him be so elsewhere and among others. 


115. Dogs also bark at those they do not know. 


116. As the result of incredulity (divine things) miss 
being known. 


Hither because men are incredulous, or the things in- 
credible. Cf. Zeller, Phil. Gr. i574 2. Gompers 
combined this with fragment 10. 


117. The fool is wont to be in a flutter at every word. 


118. The most esteemed of those in estimation knows 
how to be on his guard; yet truly justice shall overtake 
_ forgers of lies and witnesses to them. 


If the reference is to Homer, read wAdoveay, ‘knows 
how to create myths.’ 


BE 2 
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119. tov" Opunpov a&vov 2x Tdv ayovwy exe BddrrEcOat 
NW / NES if c , 
kat parr ifecOat, kal Apyiroyoy opolos. 
5 3 tA / 
121. 700s avOpeTr@ Saipor. 
Pf: 
122. avOpaémovs péves TeXeuTHoavTas dooa ovdK 
ENrovTaL ovOs OoKEOUGL. 
123. év@a téeovtit éravictacbat Kai diraxas ylve- 
oOat éyepti Edvta@v Kal vexpov. 
124. vuKremrondot, wdyor, Baxyot, Ahvat, wvaTat. 
125. ra yap vomsfoueva Kar’ avOpedrrovs pvathpia 
aVLepwoTl jLUEdVTAL. 
126 = 13800. 
127 > \ \ A / \ b) le) \ 
- 6 pn yap Avovvom Toumnv éerotstyTo Kal 
duveov Aopua aidoloct, avaidéotaTa eipyact’ av’ wvuTos 
dé ”"Avdns kat Atovucos, tem paivovtas Kal Anvallovet. 


119. Diog. Laer. ix. 1. Schleiermacher attributes to H. on the basis 
of Schol. Ven. A. on Iliad xviii. 251 Eustath. 1142, 5; Bywater suggests 
Herakleides and compares Eust. p. 705, 60, and Achilles Tat. Isag. p. 
124 B Petav. 

120. Seneca, Hp. 12‘ Unus dies par omni est.’ The Greek cannot 
be restored from Plutarch, Camill. 19 otow jpuépas ardons ulay odcar. 

121. Plutarch, Qu. Plat.i. 2, 999n ; Alex. Aphrod. de fato 6, p. 16 (de 
anima ii. 48, p. 150); Stob. Flor. civ. 23. Cf. Pseudo-Herakl. Ep. 9. 

122. Clem. Al. Strom. iv. 22, p. 630; Protrept. 2, p. 18 (Euseb. P. E, 
li. 3, p. 66); Theodoret. Ther. viii. p. 118, 1. Cf. Themist. (Plut.) in 
Stob. Flor. cxx. 28. 

123. Hippolyt. Ref. haer. ix.10; the fragment is quoted to show that 
Herakleitos believes in the resurrection of the flesh, and recognises that 
god is the cause of this resurrection. Cf. Clem. Al. Strom. v. 1, p. 649. 


Sauppe suggests €v0a Gedy det . . . ptaAaka, Bernays @vOade édvras: 
MSS. éyepti(évrwy, corr. Bernays. Schuster suggests Saluwv 
eDérer EvOade edyt emiicracba Kad pudaKds kK. T. A. 


124. Clem. Al. Protrept. 2, p. 18 (Euseb. P. H.ii.3, p. 66). 

125. Clem. Al. Protrept. 2. p.19 (Huseb. P.Z. ii. p. 67). Bywater 
compares Arnobius adv. nat. v. 29. 

126. (v. 130.) 

127. Clem. Al. Protrept. 2, p. 30. MSS. ésowdvro, corr. Lobeck: 
MSS. e%pyaorat, corr. Schleierm. Clem. Al. érew, Plutarch, de Isid. 28, 
p. 3624 dre ody . . . Anpalvovow. 

128. Iamblich. de Myst. v.15. The Greek text cannot be restored. 
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119. (He used to say that) Homer deserved to be cast 
out of the lists and flogged, and Archilochos likewise. 


120. One day is equal to every other. 


121. Character is a man’s guardian divinity. 


122. There awaits men at death what they do not 
expect or think. 


123. Then [it is necessary] that God raise them up, 
and that they become guardians of the living and the 
dead. 


Or adopting Sauppe’s conjectures i in full ‘that he become 
a watchful guardian. . . 


124. Night-walkers, wizards, bacchanals, revellers, 
sharers in the mysteries. 


125. For what are esteemed mysteries among men 
they celebrate in an unholy way. 


127. For if it were not to Dionysos that they made 
the procession and sang the song with phallic symbols, 
their deeds would indeed be most shameful; but Hades 
and Dionysos are the same, to whomever they go mad 
and share the revel. 


128. I distinguish two kinds of sacrifices; those of men 
altogether purified, which would occur rarely, as Hera- 
kleitos says, in the case of a single individual, or of some 
very few men easily counted; secondly, those that are 
material and corporeal and composite through change, such 
as are in harmony with those who are still restrained by the 
body. 
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129. dxea. 


~ / A 3 
130. kaBaipovtar dé aiwarte puaivomevor OoTEp Av Et 
3 \ b) \ A? / / DN 
Tis és TnAOY éuPas THAW atrovitorto. paiverOar © av 
/ b) N 
Soxoin, si tis avtTov avOpdrav éemrippdcatto ovTw 
Z a 5) 
TOLgOVvTa. Kai Tols ayadduwact TouvTéolcL svyovTaL, 
id an a , 
OKoLoV gi TLS TOls OopoloL AETYNVEVOLTO, OV TL YWooKOY 
We 
Ozovs 008 Hpwas oltuvés sior. 
> f, / / 
130a. e¢ Oeot eiot, va Ti Opnvéete adTovs; et Se 
/ if 
Opnvéete avTovs, unKéeTL TOUTOUS HryéeaOs Oeods. 


Spurious FRAGMENTS. 


131. ravra oye sivas cal Sarpoverv mrjpN. 


/ ov oe LCAIAEN ' of Nien e 
182. tv TE olnow lepav voooy EXEYE KaL THY OpacLD 


Wevdec Oar. 


138. éycarutréos ExactTos 0 pwataiws ev Od&y yEvo- 
MEVOS. 


129. Iamblich. de Myst. i. 11. 

130. Greg. Naz. Or. xxv. (xxiii.) 15, p. 466, ed. Par. 1778 xna@g mnady 
kabaipdvtwy. Elias Cretensis on the Gregory passage (cod. Vat. Pii II. 6, 
fol. 90 r) gives first thirteen words (Byw. 130). Cf. Apollonius, Hp. 27. 
Byw. 126, the last sentence, from Origen, c. Cels. i. 5, p. 6 (quoting Cel- 
sus); and in part vii. 62, p. 384, Clem. Al. Prot. 4, p. 44. The whole 
passage, lacking the last eight words, is published by Neumann, Hermes 
xv. 1880, p. 605 (cf. also xvi. 159), from fol. 83a of a MS. entitled 
Xpynopmol Gedy (containing also works ascribed to Justin Martyr) formerly 
in the Strassburg library. 

This same MS. gives the following fragment, the last clauses of 
which Neumann joins to the passage as given in the text: damudver 
é&ydApwao evxovTat odK akovovoly, doTep aKovotev, oVK Grodid0dCW, BomeEp 
OvK amalToiev. 

130a. Given by Neumann from the Strassburg MS. just referred to- 
The saying is attributed to Xenophanes by Aristotle, Rhet. 23 ; 1400 b 5 
and Plutarch, v. infra, p. 78. 

131. Diog. Laer. ix. 7. 

132. Diog. Laer. ix. 7. Cf. Floril. Monac. 195, p. 282. 

133. Apollonius, Hp. 18, 
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129. (Herakleitos fittingly called religious rites) cwres 
(for the soul). 


130. They purify themselves by defiling themselves 
with blood, as if one who had stepped into the mud were 
to wash it off with mud. If any one of men should 
observe him doing so, he would think he was insane. 
And to these images they pray, just as if one were to 
converse with men’s houses, for they know not what gods 
and heroes are. 


130a. If they are gods, why do ye lament them ? And 
if ye lament them, no longer consider them gods. 


The fragment in the critical notes reads: ‘To images 
of gods they pray, to those who do not hear, as 
though they might hear; to those who do not 
answer, as though they might not make request.’ 


131. All things are full of souls and of divine spirits. 


132. He was wont to say that false opinion is a sacred 
disease, and that vision is deceitful. 


133. Each one who has come to be esteemed without 
due grounds, ought to hide his face. 
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134. olnows tpoKxoTihs éyxomn mpoKoTHs. 


185. rv radsiav Erepov HALov eivat Tots TETaLdEv- 
pevots. 
¢ of / Ua , \ oe / 
136. 1%) evKatpos yapis Ayo Kalarep TpodH appLoT- 


N fal an ” & In 
ToVvoa THY THS WuYs EVOELAV LATAL. 


137. cuvtop@tatny obdov o avTos éeNrsyev eis evdoElav 
TO yevécOat ayalor. 


134. Floril. Monac. 199, p. 288. Cf. Philo, ap. Ioan. Dam. Swale 
693 z, fr. p. 652 Mang. Stob. Flor. iv. 88 credits it.to Bion; Maxim. 
Conf. Serm. 34, p. 624 Combef. 


135. Floril. Monac. 200, p. 283. 

136. Maximus Conf. Serm. 8, p. 557. 

137. Maximus Conf. Serm. 46, p. 646. 

138. Schol. ad Eurip. Hek. 134, i. p. 254 Dind. 


TRANSLATION. 


184. False opinion of progress is the stoppage of 
progress. 


185. Their education is a second sun to those that 
have been educated. 


136. As food is timely in famine, so opportune 
favour heals the need of the soul. 


187. The same one was wont to say that the shortest 
way to glory was to become good. 


188 Timaios wrote thus: So Pythagoras does not 
appear to have discovered the true art of words, nor yet 
the one accused by Herakleitos, but Herakleitos himself is 
the one who is the pretender. 
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PassaGEs IN Puato AND ARISTOTLE REFERRING TO 
HERAKLEITOS. 


Plato, Theeet. 160 p. Homer, and Herakleitos, and 
the whole company which say that all things are in 
motion and in a state of flux. Cf. 152 pH. 

Kratylos, 401 p. According to Herakleitos all things 
are in motion and nothing abides. Cf. 402, and frag. 
41; also 412 p, 440c. 

Plato also alludes to fragments 82, 45, 98-99. 

Aristotle: Topica i. 11, 104 f 21. All things are in 
motion, according to Herakleitos. 

Top. vill. 5; 155 £30. Wherefore those that hold 
different opinions, as that good and bad are the same 
thing, as Herakleitos says, do not grant that the opposite 
cannot coexist with itself; not as though they did not 
think this to be the case, but because as followers of 
Herakleitos they are obliged to speak as they do. 

Phys.i.2; 185b19. But still, if in the argument all 
things that exist are one, as a cloak or a himation, it 
turns out that they are stating the position of Herakleitos; 
for the same thing will apply to good and bad, and to 
good and not-good, so that good and not-good, and man 
and horse, will be the same; and they will not be argu- 
ing that all things are one, but that they are nothing, 
and that the same thing applies to such and to so much. 

Phys. ii. 5; 205a3. As Herakleitos says that all 
things sometime become fire. 

De celo i.10; 279b16. And others in their turn 
say that sometimes combination is taking place, and at 
other times destruction, and that this will always con- 
tinue, as Empedokles of Agrigentum, and Herakleitos of 
Ephesos. 

De anima i. 2; 405425. And Herakleitos also 
says that the first principle is soul, as it were a 
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fiery exhalation, of which all other things consist ; 
for it is the least corporeal and always in a state of 
flux, and the moving is known by the moving; and he 
aereed with most thinkers in holding that things are in 
motion. 

De part anim. i. 5; 645a17. And as Herakleitos is 
reported to have said to strangers who wanted to meet 
him, who stopped when they entered and saw him 
getting warm by an oven—for he bade them enter boldly, 
since, said he, gods are here—so should one enter upon 
the investigation of each of the animals without timidity, 
as there is in them all something natural and beautiful. 

Met. i. 8; 984a7. Hippasos of Metapontum and 
Herakleitos of Ephesos call fire the first cause. Cf. 
996a9, 1001 a15. 

Met. 11.3; 1005 b 24. For it is cevneuitls for any 
one to postulate that the same thing is and is not, as 
some think Herakleitos says. 

Met. ui.5; 1010a138. V. Frag. 41-42, supra. 

Met. il. 7; 1012a24. For the word of Herakleitos, 
that all things are and are not, seems to make all things 
true. 

Met. x.5; 1062a 32. For one might ask Harakleitos 
himself after this manner and speedily compel him to 
agree that it is never possible for opposite statements to 
be true about the same things. Cf. 1063 b 24. 

Met. xii. 4; 1078 b 12. For the doctrine of ideas is 
held by its supporters because they are convinced by 
Herakleitos’s words in regard to the truth, viz., that all 
things perceived by the senses are always in a state 
of flux; so that if there is to be a science and a know- 
ledge of anything, it is necessary to assume the existence 
of other objects in nature besides those that are perceived 
by sense, for there can be no science of things in a state 
of flux. 
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Eth. ii. 3; 1105a8. Itis harder to fight against 
pleasure than against anger, as Herakleitos says. 

Eth. vii. 3; 1146 b 80. For: some believe their 
opinions no lessstrongly than what they know by scientific 
procedure ; and Herakleitos is an example of this. 

Eth. viii. 2; 1155b4. And Herakleitos says that 
opposition unites, and that the most beautiful harmony 
results from opposites, and that all things come into 
being through strife. 

Hth. x. 5; 1176a6. As Herakleitos says, an ass 
would prefer refuse to gold, for natural food is sweeter 
to asses than gold. 


Sext. Emp. adv. Math. vii.129. According to Hera- 
kleitos we become intelligent when we get this 
divine reason by breathing it in, and in sleep we 
are forgetful, but on waking we gain our senses 
again. For in sleep since the pores of the senses are 
closed, the mind in us is separated from what is 
akin to it in what surrounds us, and its connection 
through pores is only preserved like a sort of 
root ; and being cut off it loses its former power of 
memory; but when we wake it peeps out through 
the pores of sense as through little doors, and 
entering into connection with what surrounds us it 
regains the power of reason. 


PASSAGES REFERRING TO HERAKLEITOS IN THE 
‘ DoXOGRAPHISTS.’ 


Ar. Did. Epit. 89, 2; Dox. 471. Zeno as well as 
Herakleitos says that the soul is a perceptive exhalation. 
The latter desiring to make it clear that souls always 
gain mental faculties by giving forth exhalations, likened 
them to rivers; and these are his words: (Fr. 42) ‘ Other 
and yet other waters are flowing on upon those who step 
in the same rivers.’ 

Sim. in Phys. 6r; Dox. 475. (Theophrastos says) 
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Hippasos of Metapontum and Herakleitos of HKphesos 
teach that the one is moved and limited, but they make 
fire the first principle and derive all things from fire by 
condensation and rarefaction, and again they resolve 
them into fire since this one thing is the essential 
nature underlying their appearance; for Herakleitos 
says that all things are transformations of fire [7rupos 
apor8nv], and he finds a certain order and definite time 
in the changes of the universe according to a fated 
[ etwapwevnv | necessity. 

Theoph. de Sens. 1; Dox. 499. The followers of 
Anaxagoras and Herakleitos say that men perceive by 
the presence in themselves of the opposite quality. 

Phil. de Piet. 14, 25; Dox. 548. (Chrysippos) in 
his third book says that the universe is one of the beings 
endowed with sense, fellow-citizen with men and gods, 
and that strife and Zeus are the same thing, as Hera- 
kleitos says. 

Hipp. Phil. 44; Dox. 558. Herakleitos the Ephesian, 
a philosopher of the physical school, was always lament- 
ing, charging all men with ignorance of the whole of life, 
but still he pitied the life of mortals. For he would say 
that he himself knew all things, but that other men knew 
nothing. His language agrees quite well with that of 
Empedokles when he says that strife and love are the 
first principles of all things, and that god is intelligent 
fire, and that all things enter into a common motion 
and do not stand still. And as Empedokles said that 
the whole region occupied by man is full of evils, and 
that the evils extend from the region about the earth as 
far as the moon but do not go farther, inasmuch as all 
the region beyond the moon is purer, so also it seemed to 
Herakleitos. 

Epi. adv. Haer. ili. 20; Dox. 591. Herakleitos the 
Ejphesian, son of Bleson, said that fire is the source of 
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all things, and that all things are resolved into fire 
again. 

Galen, His. Phil. 62; Dox. 626. Herakleitos says 
that the sun is a burning mass, kindled at its rising, 
and quenched ait its setting. 

Herm. I.G.P. 138; Dox. 654. Perhaps I might 
yield to the arguments of noble Demokritos and want 
to laugh with him, unless Herakleitos led me to the 
opposite view as he said weeping: Fire is the first 
principle of all things, and it is subject to rarefaction 
and condensation, the one active, the other passive, the 
one synthetic, the other analytic. Enough for me, for I 
am already steeped in such first principles. 

Aet. 1.3; Dox. 283. Herakleitos and Hippasos say 
that the first principle of all things is fire; for they say 
that all things arise from fire and they all end by 
becoming fire. As this is quenched all things come 
into the order of the universe; for first the dense part 
of it contracting into itself becomes earth, then the 
earth becoming relaxed by fire is rendered water in its 
nature, then it is sublimated and becomes air ; and again 
the universe and all bodies are consumed by fire in the 
conflagration. [Fire then is the first principle because 
all things arise from this, and the final principle because 
all things are resolved into this. ] 

Aet. 1.5; Dox. 292. Hippasos of Metapontum and 
Herakleitos the Ephesian say that the all is one, ever 
moving and limited, and that fire is its first principle. 

Aet. 1. 7; Dox. 303. Herakleitos says that the 
periodic fire is eternal, and that destined reason working 
through opposition is the creator [Onusoupyov] of things. 
 Aet. i. 9; Dox. 807. H. et al. declare that matter 
is subject to change, variation, and transformation, and 
that it flows the whole through the whole. 

Aet. 1.18; Dox. 312. H. introduces certain very 
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small and indivisible particles (or H. seems to some to 
leave particles, instead of the unity). 

Aet. i. 23; Dox. 320.. H. denies rest and fixed 
position to the whole; for this is the attribute of dead 
bodies; but he assigns eternal motion to what is eternal, 
perishable motion to what is perishable. 

Aet.i.27; Dox. 322. H.says that all things happen 
according to fate and that fate itself is necessity. Indeed 
he writes ‘For it is absolutely destined.’ (Frag. 63.) 

Aet.i. 28 ; Dox. 323. H. declares that reason, pervad- 
ing the essence of the all, is the essence of fate. And 
it is itself ethereal matter, seed of the generation of the 
all, and measure of the allotted period. 3 

Aet. ui. 1; Dox. 327, Herakleitos etal. The universe 
isone. 4; Dox. 831. The universe is generated not 
according to time, but according to thought. 11; Doz. 
340; H. et al. The heaven is of a fiery nature. 
13; Dox. 342. H. and Parmenides. The stars are 
compressed bits of fire. 17; Dox.346. H. and Parm. 
The stars are nurtured by an exhalation from the earth. 
20; Dox. 351. H. and Hekataios. The sun is an 
intelligent burning mass rising out of the sea. (The 
same words are assigned to Stoics, Plut. 2, 890 a; Dox. 
349.) 21; Dox. 351. It is as great ‘as the width of a 
human foot.’ 22; Dox. 352. It is bowl-shaped, rather 
gibbous. 24; Dox.354. An eclipse takes place by the turn- 
ing of the bowl-shaped body so that the concave side is 
upward,and the convex side downward toward our vision. 
[25 ; Dox. 356. The earth is surrounded with mist.] 27 ; 
Dox. 358. (The moon) is bowl-shaped.! 28; Dox. 359. 
Sun and moon are subject to the same influences. For 
these heavenly bodies being bowl-shaped, receive bright 
rays from the moist exhalation, and’ give light in 
appearance [zpos tnv gavraciav|; the sun more 

a Os Galen. Hist. Phil. 64; Dow. 626. 
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brightly, for it moves in purer ether [anp], and the moon 
moves in thicker ether and so it shines more dimly. 
29; Doz. 359. Hclipses of the moon are occasioned by 
the turning of the bowl-shaped body. 382; Dos. 364. 
The great year consists of eighteen thousand sun-years. 
According to Diogenes and Herakleitos the year consists 
of three hundred and sixty-five days. 

Aet. 11.3; Doz. 369. Thunder is occasioned by 
a gathering of winds and clouds, and the impact of 
gusts of wind on the clouds; and lightning by a 
kindling of the exhalations; and fiery whirlwinds 
[ zpnotnpas| by a burning anda quenching of the clouds. 

Aet. iv. 8; Dox. 338. Parmenides and Hippasos 
and Herakleitos call the soul a fiery substance. 7; Doz. 
392. H. says that souls set free from the body go 
into the soul of the all, inasmuch as it is akin to them 
in nature and essence. 

Aet. v.23; Dox. 484. Herakleitos and the Stoics say 
- that men come to maturity at about fourteen years, with 
the beginning of sexual life ; for trees come to maturity 
when they begin to bear fruit. . . And at about the age 
of fourteen men gain understanding of good and evil, 
and of instruction as to these matters. 
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Ne 
THE EHELEATIC SCHOOL: XHNOPHANES. 


XenopHanes of Kolophon, son of Dexias (Apollodoros 
says of Orthomenes), was the founder of the Eleatic 
School. After a careful review of the evidence, Zeller 
(Vorsokr. Phil. pp. 521-522) concludes that he was born 
about 580 B.c. ; it is agreed by all writers that he lived 
to a great age. The stories of his travels and adven- 
tures are very numerous. He speaks of the war between 
the Ionic colonies and the Persians as beginning in his 
youth. According to Diogenes he sang the founding of 
Hlea in 2,000 hexameter verses. The reference to him by 
Herakleitos (Fr. 16) indicates the general respect for his 
philosophy. He composed poetry of all varieties, and is 
said to have recited his own poems. His philosophic 
views were embodied in a poem which was early lost, and 
to which later ages gave the name ‘ wrepi dicews.’ 


Literature: Brandis, Comm. Hileat. 1818; Cousin, 
Nouv. frag. phil. 1828, pp. 9-45; Karsten, Phil. 
Graec. vet. reluq. 1. if 1880 ; Bergk, Poet. Lyr. 
Graec. ii.; F. Kern, Quaestionum Xenophanearum 
cap. duo, Naumb. 1864 : Bevtrage, Danzig 1871; 
Ueber Xenophanes, Stettin 1874 ; Freudenthal, Die 
Theologre des Xenophanes, 1886; and Archiv f. d. 
Gesch. d. Phil. i. 1888, p. 822 sqq.; Thill, Xéno- 
phane de Colophon, Luxemb. 1890. 

On the book De Xen. Zen. Gorg. Aristotelis, v. Fille- 
born, Halle 1789; Bergk, 1848; Mullach, 1845 ; 
Ueberweg, Philol. viii. 1858, p. 104 sqq.; xxvi. 
1868, p. 709 sqq.; Vermehren, 1861; F. Kern, 
Symbola crit. ad libellum zw. Zevod. etc. Oldenb. 
1867; Diels’ Dozogr. pp. 109-1138; Zeller, Ge- 
schichte d. Phil. d. Griechen, i. 499-521. 
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(a) FRAGMENTS OF XENOPHANES.™ 


@ Q \ 7 @ las Ne fa Uf / 
1 eis eos 2v Te Osotor Kal avOp@Tro.ct péyloTos, 
1 lal ie y 
ovte Séuas Ovntoicw opollos ovTE VONMA. 


5 Caan 5 \ a i ih 
2 otXos Opa, odros Oé vost, OUNOS O€ T’ AKoOvEL. 
i N / 
GXN amavevOe Tovoto voou dpevi TavTa Kpabaivet. 


BEN ee: > lal / / IQs 
aist & év TAVTO pipet KivovmeEvor ovdée?, 
ovods pwetépyecOal pov erimpérrer ANAOTE AAA. 


5 adra Bpotot Soxéovar yevvacbar Gzovs, 
Thy ohetépav © eo0ATa T eyew povnv te Séuas TE. 


6... GAN et yelpas 2yov Boes he NEovTEs, 
<as> ypdatyelpeoot Kal epya Téeneiy dep Avopes, 
Kal Ke Osdv idéas Fypadhov Kal compar’ érotouy 
A)? LOMA \ > MS iD 5 ee 
ToLaud’, otov mep Kal avTol déwas siyov <EkacTOL> 
immo. wév O imrovot, Boss O2 Te Bovoly opmoia. 


Sources and Critical Notes. 


1. Clem. Alex. Strom. v. p. 714. Euseb. Praep. Ev. xiii. 13, p. 
678 vp. MS. ovde 8’, .... ovre, corr. Potter. 

2. Sext. Emp. Math. ix. 144. 

3. Simplic. Phys. 6 r 23, 20; Dow. 481. 

4. Simplic. Phys. 6r 23,11; Dow. 481. 


5. Clem. Al. Strom. v. p. 714; Euseb. Praep. Hv. xiii. 13, p. 678 p, 
following Fr. 1. Theodoret, Gr. Aff. Cuwrat. ili. 72, p. 49. 
V.1: Theod., Clem. cd. Par. and Ed. Floren., Euseb. CF'GI read 
GAA’ of Bporot. Text follows remaining MSS. of Clem. and 
Euseb. V.2: Theod. nal ony, Clem. and Euseb. thy operépay; 
Theod. 7’ afo@now, Clem. and Euseb. 3 éo@7jra. 


6. Clem. Euseb. and Theod. after preceding fragment. Line 5 stands 
third in MSS. and earlier texts; Karsten places it fifth. 


V.1: Clem. and Theod. aaa’ ef rot xeipas eixov: Clem. Euseb. 
Aéovres, Theod. éAepdvres. V. 2: Huseb. HG ral, other MSS. 
}), corr. Hiller. V.3: Euseb. and Theod. cat ce: Hus. DE FG 
dduar’. V. 4: MSS. écyxov, corr. Karst.: MSS. dpotov, 
Meineke éxacra.. V. 5: Clem. Theod. éxoto., Hus. dmoro, 
Karst. éuota. : 
* The text follows in the main the edition of Bergk-Hiller, Poet. Lyr. 

Graec., Leipzig, 1890. 
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TRANSLATION. 


1. God is one, supreme among gods and men, and 
not like mortals in body or in mind.! 


2. The whole [of god] sees, the whole perceives, the 
whole hears.? 


3. But without effort he sets in motion all things by 
mind and thought. 


4. It [¢.e. being] always abides in the same place, not 
moved at all, nor is it fitting that it should move from 
one place to another. 3 


5. But mortals suppose that the gods are born (as 
they themselves are), and that they wear man’s clothing 
and have human voice and body.? 


6. But if cattle or lions had hands, so as to paint 
with their hands and produce works of art as men do, 
they would paint their gods and give them bodies in 
form hke their own—horses like horses, cattle like cattle.‘ 


' Zeller, Vorsokratische Philosophie, p. 530, n. 3. 
* Zeller, 526, n. 1. No author is given in the context; Karsten 
follows Fabricius in accrediting it to Xenophanes. 
3 Zeller, 524,n.2. Cf. Arist. Rhet. ii. 23; 1399 b6. 
‘ Zeller, 525, n.2. Diog. Laer. ili. 16; Cic. de nat. Deor. i. 27. 
WZ 
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a U / ’ / / 
7 tavta Oats aveOncav” Ounpos & ‘Haiodds te 
v4 9 43. / 2, / \ if 3 / 
boca Tap avOpoTroow oveidea Kal oyos éoTl, 
a e A / f 
Kat TrEtaT’ épbeyEavto Osov abepiortia Epya, 
y Zz \ #9 / b) 4 
KNETTELV, MOLYEVELY TE KAL ANANAOVS ATTATEVEL. 
\ fal An 
8 &k yains yap TavTa, Kal Eis ynv TavTa TENEUTA. 
/ x i, Ne? b) if 
9 wravres yap yains Te Kal VdaTos éxyevouecOa. 
10 yf} Kai bd@p TavT’ éoP boa yivovT’ nde dvovTat. 
/ iM \ t 
11 anyn & ore Oaddaco’ teatos, THyl 8 avepwoto: 
oo N 5) / / yes / ue 
oUTE yap év véheow <TvOLal K avELoLo PvoLVTO 
éxtrvelovtos> zowbev avev TOoVvTOU MEyaNOLO 
yA (Z ‘\ a Simao Me) / ” HO : 
oUTE poal ToTa“aV ovT alGépos GuBpLov Vdwp 
> \ / I / / DR 
ANNA péyas TOVTOS YEvéTwP VEhewV AVEWWY TE 
KAL TOTALOD. 
/ aA b € an 
12 yains pév Tobe Teipas dvw Tapa Tocaiv opataL 
P) sem Ti \ / es) BA € Ud 
atOépe tpoomNalov, TA KaTw O és ATrELpOY LKAVEL. 
13 Hv 7 ’Ipwv Karégover, védos Kat ToUTO TépuKE 


ToppupEov Kal powtKEov Kal YX.@ pov Loe Oat. 


7. Sext. Emp. Math. ix. 193 and i. 289 combined. 
V. 3: MSS. ds, Karst. cat. 


8. Sext. Emp. Math. x. 313; Stob. Hcl. Phys. i. p. 294, Dox. 284; 
Schol. Vill. and Schol. Min. to Homer, J]. H 99. 

9. Sext. Emp. Math. ix. 361 and x. 313 ; Eustath. Zl. H 99, p. 668, 60. 

10. Simplic. Phys. 41 r 189, 1, attributes this verse to Anaximenes 
on the authority of Porphyry. Joh. Philoponus (Phys. i. 188 b 80) attri- 
butes it to Xenophanes on the same authority. 


MS. yivovra, corr. Diels. 


11. Schol. Genev. to Homer, Jl. I 199, 2. V. Sitz. d. berl. Akad. 
June 18, 1891. I have inserted Diels’ emendation in lines 2 and 8. The 
first line also occurs in Stob. Flor. ed. Gais. iv. App. p. 6. 

12. Achill. Tat. in Isagoge ad Aratum (Petavir Doctr. Tempor. iii. 
p. 76). Cf. Aristotle, de Xenophane, &., 2; 976 a 32. 

V. 2: Kal pei mpoomAd (oy, Ta Katw 5’ eis, Karst. aidepi. 

13. Eustath. Il. A 24, p. 827, 59; Schol. Vill. ad IJ. A 27 and Schol. 

Leyd. in Valckenaer, Diatr. Hurip. p. 195. 
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7. Homer and Hesiod attributed to the gods all things 
which are disreputable and worthy of blame when done 
by men; and they told of them many lawless deeds, 
stealing, adultery, and deception of each other.! 


8. For all things come from earth, and all things end 
by becoming earth.’ 


9. For we are all sprung from earth and water.* 


10. All things that come into being and grow are 
earth and water. 


11. The sea is the source of water and the source of 
wind ; for neither would blasts of wind arise in the clouds 
and blow out from within them, except for the great sea, 
nor would the streams of rivers nor the rain-water in 
the sky exist but for the sea; but the great sea is the 
begetter of clouds and winds and rivers. 


12. This upper limit of earth at our feet is visible 
and ttouches the air,t but below it reaches to infinity.‘ 


18. She whom men call Iris (rainbow), this also is by 
nature cloud, violet and red and pale green to behold. 


1 Zeller, 525, n.3. Cf. Diog. Laer. ix. 18; Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. i. 224. 

2 Cf. Stob. Hel. Phys. ii. 282, 2x mupds yap Ta mdvta Kal eis wip TH 
mdvta TeAevtG, which Karsten does not assign to Xenophanes. 

8 Zeller, 541,n.1. Cf. Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. ii. 30. 

4 Cf. Arist. de Coelo ii. 138; 294 a 21. 
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\ \ ss 5 \ By +N , y) HW) ? 
14 Kat TO wév ovdv cadés oUTLS aVnp yévET’ OSE TLS ETTAL 
IQA b) \ A XN, oe. / \ 7 
elows audl Oea@v TE Kal dooa Aéyw TEpt TaVTOD ° 
V4 ») / 
el Yap Kal TA WaNOTA TUYOL TETENETMEVOY EiTTOV, 
© Ss \ a f 
AUTOS OUWS OUK O1bE* OOKOS O emi TaCt TéTUKTAL. 
= an } , an ee 
15 radra:ded0EacOar pév zovxoTa Tots éTUpoLce. 


16 ovtoL am apyhs mavta Deol Ovntois brédetEar, 
, \ / / 5) / BUA 
adda ypovm CnteovtTes ehevploKovow apevov. 


\ \ \ A / a ) eo 
17 wap mrupi xpn TotadTa reve KEL@vos &y WP 
a lj f 
EV KAWN MANAKH KATAKEMEVOV, EWTAEOY OVTA, 
c / 
TLVOVTA YAVKUY OlVOV, UToTpwYoVT épEeBivOouvs ° 
- 5 la 5) / y 
Tis ToGsy is avdpov ; Toca ToL ETE’ 2oTL, HEptote ; 
mrtKos 100 68 o Myoos adixero ; 
A 95 / ‘ 
18 viv adv’ dddov Erretpe NOyor, SelEw OF KéXEVMov. 
* * * * * * 
/ / iv if / 
Kai TOTE LY oTUpEdtbopévov TKUAAKOS TApLOVTA 
\ 3 lal \ / / bY4 
pac emrotKtipas Kat Tobe haaOat eEtros* 
Tavoat unos part’, érel ) hiro avépos éoriv 5 


wuyn, THY eyvov bOeyEapuéevns aiwv. 


14, Sext. Emp. Math. vii. 49 and 110, and viii. 326. Vv. 1-2: Plut. 
aud. poet. 17x; Laer. Diog. ix. 72. Vv. 3-4: Hipp. Phil. 14, Dow. 
565; Origen, Philos. xiv. vol. i. p. 892; Galen, de diff. puis. iii. 1, viii. 
p. 62. Last half line: Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. ii. 18; Proklos in Tim. 
p. 78, &e. 

V. 1: Sext. Diog. ev. V.3: Galen jv yap nal Ta wéeyiora tixy 
TeTeAeoueva, Hipp. tdxn. 

15. Plut. Symp. ix. 7463. Karst. reads deS6taorau. 

16. Stob. Hlor. xxix. 41 G, Hel. Phys., I. 224. 

V. 1: Flor. érédetay, Hel. mapéSotav. V. 2: Hcl. MS. Flor. 
epevpicxovow, other MSS. épedpickoy. 


17. Athen. ii. p. 54. V.3: Eustath. p. 948, 40. é 
18. Diog. Laer. viii. 836; Suidas, v. Zevopdyns. Anthol. Graec. i. 86, 


p. 345, ed. Bosch. prefixes two verses which Karsten assigns to Apollo- 
doros on the evidence of Athen. 418 z. 


V. 1: MSS. viv ody 7’, corr. Steph. V.3: Suidas onoty. V.5: 
Karst. trys. Suidas BE $@eytauévyp. 
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14. Accordingly there has not been a man, nor will 
there be, who knows distinctly what I say about the 
gods or in regard to all things, for even if one chances 
for the most part to say what is true, still he would 


not know; but every one thinks he knows.? 


15. These things have seemed to me to resemble the 
truth. 


16. In the beginning the vods did not at all reveal 
all things clearly to mortals, but by searching men in 


the course of time find them out better. 


17. The following are fit topics for conversation for 
men reclining on a soft couch by the fire in the winter 
season, when after a meal they are drinking sweet wine 
and eating a little pulse: Who are you, and what is your 
family? What is your age, my friend? How old 
were you when the Medes invaded this land ? 


18. Now, however, I come to another topic, and I will 
show the way.... They say that once ona time whena 
hound was badly treated a passer-by pitied him and said, 
‘Stop béating him, for it is the soul of a dear friend; I 


recognised him on hearing his voice.’ 


1 Zeller, 549, n. 2. Burnett, ‘All are free to guess.’ 
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19 GAW i pév TayvTHTL TOdHV VviKnY TLS ApoLTO 


3 oy) \ 
H TwevTaOreEvwr, év0a Avos Témevos 
ie? 1 
map Ilicao pono év ’Odvprin, cite Tadalor, 
/ / / 
) Kal TuKTOOULHY adyLWoEcoay yor, 
SYA \ PS) \ BA Q A / xX / 
elite TO dELvov asOXov, 0 TayKpaTLOYV KaAEOVCL), 
A if A 
agtoiclv K sin KvopoTEpos Tpocopar, 
/ \ A f 
Kai Ke Tposdpinv dhavepny év ay@ow apo.to, 
Kat Kev ott’ ein Onuociwy KTEdVvaVv 
3 / \ YA ef € / by 4 
EK TTONEWS KAt OWPOV, O OL KELLNALOY ELN 
6 aA / if 
eiTe Kal iTTOLoW, TADTA Y’ ATavTAa AAXOL, 
/ \ / 
oUK gv abios, WoTTEp eyw* PwuNs yap apsivev 
nA / 
avopov 70 imrav nuetépn coin. 
n / an A J 
GNX’ sikh “ara TODTO voutleTar> ovbE SiKaLoV 
lal an / 
TpoKkpivEew pony THs ayabhs codins. 
\ an 
ovTE yap Ee TUKTHS ayaos NaolaL peETELn, 
pA tt) J Q a ” Le 
ouT’ El TEevTAONELY, OVTE TANALTMOTUYND, 


ovdé meV Eb TAXUTHTL TOODY, TOTEP ZoTL TPOTLMLOV 


Ca WA 3.3 lal ” 939 > an } 
pawns 0a avdpav épy év ayave TéNét, 
3 \ Qn 
Touvekev dy 61) “adXov ev evvouin Tors Ein * 


10 


15 


optkpov © av TL Tove Xappa yévowT’ él To, 20 


7 A 
et Tis deOXevov vix@ Ilicao wrap’ dyGas ° 
ov Yap Tlaiver TadTA pUyovs TONEWS. 


20 aBpoowvas b2 wabdvtes dvwperzas Tapa Avoddr, 


é lO Ui na 
Oppa Tuppavins Hoav dvev oTvyEphs, 
Y ’ \ ’ 
Hecar els ayopnyv Tavaroupyea paps’ EXovTEs, 
7 
ov wselous WoTrEp yidLoL eis érimar, 
b) / / b) LU > {é 
AVXANEOL, KAITYTLVY AYANNOMEVOL EVTTPETTEETO LW, 
5} A >} \ / 
aTKNTOLS Odunv Ypiwace SevomEVoL. 


19. Athen. x. 413 F. 
V. 3: Schneidewin pods, cf. v.21. V.5: MSS. ti, Wakef. 7d. 


5 


V.6: 


Vulg. pos &kpa, Jacobs mpocopay from MS. A mpooépay. V..8: MSS. 
ovrein, corr. Turnebus. V. 10: Dindorf connects with the preceding line 
and reads o# x’ €o1 dios. V.15: A Aaoiow ér’ ef, corr. Steph. 


20. Athen. xii. p. 526. 
V.1: MSS. appoovvas, corr. Schneider V. 2: Vulg. ém) orvyepijs, corr. 


Dindorf. V.4: ABéorep, PVL ijrep. V.5: Last word: Schneidewin 
tavanow, Bergk' prefers aydAmact 7’, 


10 


15 


20 
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19. But if one wins a victory by swiftness of foot, or 
in the pentathlon, where the grove of Zeus lies by Pisas’ 
stream at Olympia, or as a wrestler, or in painful boxing, 
or in that severe contest called the pancration, he would 
be more glorious in the eyes of the citizens, he would win 
a front seat at assemblies, and would be entertained 
by the city at the public table, and he would receive a 
gift which would be a keepsake for him. If he won 
by means of horses he would get all these things 
although he did not deserve them, as I deserve them, 
for our wisdom is better than the strength of men or of 
horses. This is indeed a very wrong custom, nor is it 
right to prefer strength to excellent wisdom. For if there 
should be in the city a man good at boxing, or in the 
pentathlon, or in wrestling, or in swiftness of foot, which 
is honoured more than strength (among the contests men 
enter into at the games), the city would not on that 
account be any better governed. Small joy would it be 
to any city in this case if a citizen conquers at the games 
on the banks of the Pisas, for this does not fill with 


wealth its secret chambers. 


20. Having learned profitless luxuries from the Ly- 
dians, while as yet they had no experience of hateful 
tyranny, they proceeded into the market-place, no less 
than a thousand in number all told, with purple garments 
completely covering them, boastful, proud of their comely 


locks, anointed with unguents of rich perfume. 
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21 viv yap 5) Samedov Kalapov Kal yeipes atrdvTw@V 
Kat KUALKES' TAEKTOVS O audiTLOt oTEhavous, 
adnros & evades wvpov ev diary Tapatetvet: 
Kpatnp © goTnKev pmEeoTos éuppoovyns * 
didnros & olvos éTotpos, Os ovTOTE PnoL TpodM@aew, 5 
f b te eee 2) 
pelrLYos &v KEpdpota’, dvOeos da domevos* 
b) X\ / b) e \ b si \ ~ 
év 08 péoote’ ayviny ddunv ALBavaTos inow, 
\ ‘ / 
puypov & zotw VOwp Kal yAvVKV Kal KaBapov * 
mapKewtat 0 adaptor EavOol yepapyn te Tpamela 
Tupov Kal médLTOS Tiovos ayGopevn * 10 
Bopos & dvOscw av To hécov TaVYTH TETUKACTAL, 
porm & audls ever Sopata Kal Garin. 
\ bs lal XN Q SS € nan ” yA } 
ypn & mpaTov pav Ozov bmuvetv evppovas avdpas 
S / ia \ a) lg 
evdnpmors wvOoLs Kal KaBapoics AOyots. 
omeiocavtas 6& Kal evéapévous Ta Oixata Svvaclar 15 
Tpnccew: (TadTa yap wy éoTL TpOYELPOTEpOV *) 
o cn aD / 
ovy UBpis wivew oTOcoV KEY EywV AapiKoLo 
of s/f / \ Me J 
olKad’ dvev TpoTroNov, Ly TaVY ynpanréos * 
avdpav & aivety TovTov, 0s éoONA TL@Y avagaivel, 
@s of pynuootyn Kal <trévos> aud’ apeTys. 20 
ovTe wayas Siérew Titdvov ovdé Tuyavtor, 
ovdg TL Kevtavpov, TAdT MATA TOV TPOTEPwV, 
x / / (ny BA) LNB \ oo 
H oTaclas ohedavas* Toto’ ovdév ypnaTOV EVETTL 
Oe@v <62> mpopnbeinv aisv éyew ayabov. 


21. Athen. xi. p. 462. 

Vv. 4-8: Eustath. Od. : 359, p. 1633, 53. V.2: MSS. auquriels, corr. 
Dindorf. V.13: Bergk! reads mropctve. V.4: Eust. omits 5¢ and reads 
eugpootyns. V.5: AH olvos early eromos, Karst. tAAw 8 oivos Eromos. Text 
follows Meineke and Bergk. V.11: Vulg. air uéoov, corr. Karst. V.14: 
MSS. Aéyous, Hichstaidt vdois, Schneid. véuos. V.16: Vulg. puts colon 
after mphooew and period at end of line. Meineke puts comma at end of 
line, and colon after #8pis. Bergk reads ravta yap dv... UBpis as paren- 
thetical. Schneid. mpoapéreov. V.19: Hermann avapatyn. V.20: Vulg. 
Nn eynuocvry, kat toy ds, Schneid. of uynuortyn Kat mévos, Bergk of uynuo- 
atv’ 7, Kal Tov, os. V. 21: Bergk diémer. V.22: Hermann ovd€ 71, Bergk 
ovd av: MSS. wAacudrwy, corr. Hermann. V. 23: MSS. oevddvas, 
Scalig. paAcddvas, Osann. odedavds. V. 24: Sealig. adds 5¢: MSS. 
ayabhy, corr. Franke et al. 


10 


15 


20 
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21. For now the floor is clean, the hands of all and 
the cups are clean; one puts on the woven garlands, 
another passes around the fragrant ointment in a vase ; 
the mixing bow] stands full of good cheer, and more wine, 
mild and of delicate bouquet, is at hand in jars, which 
says it will never fail. In the midst frankincense 
sends forth its sacred fragrance, and there is water, cold, 
ead sweet, and pure; the yellow loaves are near at hand, 
and the table of honour is loaded with cheese and rich 
honey. ‘The altar in the midst is thickly covered with 
flowers on every side ; singing and mirth fill the house. 
Men making merry should first hymn the god with 
propitious stanzas and pure words; and when they have 
poured out libations and prayed for power to do the 
right (since this lies nearest at hand), then it is no un- 
fitting thing to drink as much as will not prevent your 
walking home without a slave, if you are not very old. 
And one ought to praise that man who, when he has 
drunk, unfolds noble things as his memory and his toil 
for virtue suggest ; but there is nothing praiseworthy in 
discussing battles of Titans or of Giants or Centaurs, fic- 
tions of former ages, nor in plotting violent revolutions. 


But it is good always to pay careful respect to the gods. 
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22 créupas yip Kody épipov cKédos pao Trlov 
Tavpov NapLvod, Titov avdpl NayEtD, 


Tov «Argos ‘EXAdba tracav épi€etas oS arrornéEt 


3 ‘ ¢ / 
tot av aorddwv 7 yévos ‘EXXabixov. 


23 ovdé Kev &v KUNLKL TPOTEPOV KEPaoELE TLS oivov 


éyydas, GAN Bdwp Kai Kabdrepbe wéOv. 


24 dn & émrd 7 zact Kal éEjKovT’ éviavToi 


Brnotpilovtes éunv ppovtid’ av’ “EXddba yijv: 
2x yeveThns O8 TOT Hoav eelkool TéVTE TE TPOS TOLS, 


”/ 3 \ \ La) >) 5 lA > / 
elmrep &y@ Tepl TOVO olda AéyELV ETUMOS. 


25 ov« lon mpoKAnats avTn, acEeBEt pos evoEBN. 


26 avdpos ynpévTos TroNNOV AhavpoTepos. 


27 éotaow & éhatns <BaKxxo.> TuKwov Tept Soma. 


28 2& apyfs Kal” Opnpov eet pewabnnace waves. 


29 & wn yAwpov epvoe Beds pédt, TOAAOY EhacKov 


Lf na 
yAvooova ovKa TrEeNEC OAL. 


30 <dyvov> évi omedteco. Teols KaTanrel Petar DOup. 


31 ommoca 6) Ovntotot mepyvacw sicopdacba.. 


22. Athen. ix. p. 3685. V.3: MSS. aditera, corr. Karst. 


Meineke kaAéos ‘EAAadixaoy, Bergk doidordAwy 7 yévos ‘EAAGSiK@r. 
23. Athen. xi. p. 782. V.2: Vulg. éyxevas, corr. Casaub. 
24. Diog. Laer. ix. 19. 

25. Arist. Rhet.i.15; p. 377 a 20. 
26. Htym. Magn. s.v. Tnpas ; attributed to Xenophon. 


Vite 


27. Schol. ad Aristoph. Hquwit. v. 408. Vulg. éAdra:, MS. © Ade, 
V éadrn. Lobeck, Aglaoph. p. 308i, suggests éxoraow 8’ eAaray muxwol 


wept dauata Barxo.r, and compares Eurip. Bacch. 110. 


(28). Draco Straton. p. 33, ed. Herm.; Cram. An. Oxon. iii. p. 296 
(Herod. zepi d:xpov. p. 367 Lehrs); Cram. An. Oxon. iv. p. 415 (Choerob. 


dict. p. 566 Gais.). 


(29). Herod. wept mov. Aét. 41, 5. MSS. Hevopdy, corr. Dind. Cf. 


Litym. Magn. 235, 4. Htym. Gud. 301, 15. 


(30). Herod. Ibid. 30, 30. MSS. kal why, corr. Lehrs. Cf. ep) Karo. 


ovo. 772, 33. 
31). Herod. wep) d:xpdv. 296, 5. 
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22. For sending the thigh-bone of a goat, thou didst 
receive the rich leg of a fatted bull, an honourable 
present to a man, the fame whereof shall come to all 


Greece, and shall not cease so long as there is a race of 
Greek bards. 


23. Nor would any one first pour the wine into the 
cup to mix it, but water first and the wine above it. 


24. Already now sixty-seven years my thoughts have 
been tossed restlessly up and down Greece, but then it was 
twenty and five years from my birth, if I know how to 
speak the truth about these things.! 


25. Nor is this (an oath) an equal demand to make of 
an impious man as compared with a pious man. 


26. Much more feeble than an aged man. 


27. Bacchic wands of fir stand about the firmly built 
house. 


28. From the beginning, according to Homer, since 
all have learned them.? 


29. If the god had not made light-coloured honey, 
I should have said that a fig was far sweeter. 


30. Holy water trickles down in thy grottoes. 


31. As many things as they have made plain for 
mortals to see ! 


1 Bergk* interprets ppovtida by carmen. 

2 Hiller, Dewt. Litt. Zeitg., 1886, Coll. 474-475, suggests ‘(Men know 
the wanderings of Odysseus) from the beginning as Homer tells them, 
since all have learned them.’ 
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SAYINGS OF XENOPHANES. 


Arist. Rhet.. 1. 28; 18399b6 (Karsten, Fr. 84). 
Xenophanes asserts that those who say the gods are born 
are as impious as those who say that they die; for in 
both cases it amounts to this, that the gods do not exist 
at all. 

Ibid. 1400 b 5 (K. 35). When the inhabitants of 
HKlea asked Xenophanes whether they should sacrifice to 
Leukothea and sing a dirge or not, he advised them not 
to sing a dirge if they thought her divine, and if they 
thought her human not to sacrifice to her.! 

Plutarch, de vit. pud. p. 5380 F (K. 36). When Lasos, 
son of Hermiones, called that man a coward who was 
unwilling to play at dice with him, Xenophanes 
answered that he was very cowardly and without daring 
in regard to dishonourable things. 

Diog. Laer. ix. 20 (K. 37). When Empedokles said to 
him (Xenophanes) that the wise man was not to be found, 
he answered: Naturally, for it would take a wise man 
to recognise a Wise man. 

Plut. de comm. not. p. 1084 £ (K. 88). Xenophanes, 
when some one told him that he had seen eels living in 
hot water, said: Then we will boil them in cold water. 

Diog. Laer. ix. 19 (K. 89). ‘ Have intercourse with 
tyrants either as little as possible, or as agreeably as 
possible.’ 

Clem. Al. Strom. vii. p. 841. And Greeks suppose 
the gods to be like men in their passions as well as in 
their forms ; and accordingly they represent them, each 
race in forms like their own, in the words of Xenophanes : 
Ethiopians make their gods black and snub-nosed, 
Thracians red-haired and with blue eyes; so also they 
conceive the spirits of the gods to be like themselves.’ 


1 Cf. Plutarch, Amat. p. 763 ps Is. et Os.'p. 879-3. 
* Cf. Theod. Graec. Aff. Cur. iii. p. 49. 
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A. Gellius, Noct. Att. ili. 11 (K. 31). Some writers 
have stated that Homer antedated Hesiod, and among 
these were Philochoros and Xenophanes of Kolophon ; 
others assert that he was later than Hesiod. 


(0) PassaGES RELATING TO XENOPHANES IN Puato AND 
ARISTOTLE. 


Plato, Soph.242p. And the Eleatic group of thinkers 
among us, beginning with Xenophanes and even earlier, 
set forth in tales how what men call all things is 
really one. 

De Coelo, 11. 18; 294a 21. On this account some 
assert that there is no limit to the earth underneath us, 
saying that it is rooted in infinity, as, for instance, 
Xenophanes of Kolophon; in order that they may not 
have the trouble of seeking the cause.! 3 

De mirac. oscult. 838 ; 833 a2 16. The fire at Lipara, 
Xenophanes says, ceased once for sixteen years, and came 
back in the seventeenth. And he says that the lava- 
stream from Aetna is neither of the nature of fire, nor is 
it continuous, but it appears at intervals of many years. 

Metaph. i. 5; 986b10. There are some who have 
expressed the opinion about the All that it is one in its 
essential nature, but they have not expressed this opinion 
after the same manner nor in an orderly or natural 
way. 986b 28. Xenophanes first taught the unity of 
these things (Parmenides is said to have been his pupil), 
but he did not make anything clear, nor did he seem to 
get at the nature of either of these things, but looking 
up into the broad heavens he said: The unity is god. 


' Two passages from the Rhe?. ii. 23 are translated above, p. 78. 
Extracts from the book ordinarily called De Xenophane, Zenone, Gorgia, 
and ascribed to Aristotle, are in part translated below, p. 80, n. 2 ff., 
in connection with the fragment of Theophrastos which covers exactly 
the same ground. 
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These, as we have said, are. to be dismissed from the 
present investigation, two of them entirely as being 
rather more crude, Xenophanes and Melissos; but Par- 
menides seems to speak in some places with greater care.! 


(c) PASSAGES RELATING TO XENOPHANES IN THE 
‘ DoxOGRAPHISTS.’ 


Theophrastos, Fr. 5; Simpl. Phys. 5v: 22,36; Doz. 
480. ‘Theophrastos says that Xenophanes of Kolophon, 
teacher of Parmenides, asserted that the first principle 
is one, and that being is one and all-embracing, and is 
neither limited nor infinite, neither moving nor at 
rest. Theophrastos admits, however, that the record 
of his opinion is derived from some other source than 
the investigation of nature. This all-embracing unity 
Xenophanes called god; he shows that god is one be- 
cause god is the most powerful of all things; for, he 
says, if there be a multiplicity of things, it is necessary 
that power should exist in them all alike; but the most 
powerful and most excellent of all things is god.2. And 
he shows that god must have been without beginning, 
since whatever comes into being must come either from 
what is like it or from what is unlike it; but, he says, 
it is no more natural that like should give birth to like, 
than that like should be born from like; but if it had 
sprung from what is unlike it, then being would have 


1 V. Zeller, Vorsokr. Phil. i. 513, n. 1; Diels’ Dow. p. 110; Teich- 
miiller, Studzen, p. 607. 

* Cf. Arist. Xen. Zen. Gorg. 9774223. It is natural that god should 
be one; for if there were two or more, he would not be the most 
powerful and most excellent of all.... If, then, there were several 
beings, some stronger, some weaker, they would not be gods; for it is 
not the nature of god to be ruled. Nor would they have the nature of 
god if they were equal, for god ought to be the most powerful; but 
that which is equal is neither better nor worse than its equal. 
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sprung from not-being.' So he showed that god is 
without beginning and eternal. Nor is it either infinite 
or subject to limits; for not-being is infinite, as having 
neither beginning nor middle nor end; moreover 
limits arise through the relation of a multiplicity of 
things to each other.? Similarly he denies to it both 
motion and rest; for not-being is immovable, since 
neither could anything else come into it nor could 
it itself come into anything else; motion, on the one 
hand, arises among the several parts of the one, for 
one thing changes its position with reference to another, 
so that when he says that it abides in the same state and 
is not moved (Frag. 4.), ‘And it always abides in the 
same place, not moved at all, nor is it fitting that it 
should move from one place to another,’ he does not 
mean that it abides in a rest that is the antithesis of 
motion, but rather in a stillness that is out of the sphere 
of both motion:and rest. Nikolaos of Damascus in his 
book On the Gods mentions him as saying that the first 
principle of things is infinite and immovable.? Aécord- 
ing to Alexander he regards this principle as limited 
and spherical. But that Xenophanes shows it to be 
neither limited nor infinite is clear from the very words 


' Cf. Arist. X.Z7.G. 977419. Headds: For even if the stronger were 
to come from the weaker, the greater from the less, or the better from the 
worse, or on the other hand the worse from the better, still being could 
not come from not-being, since this is impossible. Accordingly god is 
eternal. 

2 Cf. Arist. X.7.G. 977 b 6. The second part reads: But if there 
were several parts, these would limit each other. The one is not like 
not-being nor like a multiplicity of parts, since the one has nothing by 
which it may be limited. 

$ Arist. X.Z7.G.977b13. He adds: Nothing, however, can be moved 
into not-being, for not-being does not exist anywhere. But if there is 
change of place among several parts, there would be parts of the one. 
Therefore the two or more parts of the one may be moved ; but to remain 
immovable and fixed is a characteristic of not-being. The one is 
neither movable nor is it fixed ; forit is neither like not-being, nor like a 
multiplicity of being. 

G 
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quoted,—Alexander says that he regarded it as limited 
and spherical because it is homogeneous throughout ; 
and he holds that it perceives all things, saying (Frag. 3) 
‘But without effort he sets in motion all things by mind 
and thought.’ ! 1 

Theophrast. Fr. 5a ; Galen, in Hipp. d. n. h. xv. 85K. ; 
Dox. 481. Several of the commentators have made 
false statements about Xenophanes, as for instance 
Sabinos, who uses almost. these very words: ‘I say that 
man is not air, as Anaximenes taught, nor water, 
as Thales taught, nor earth, as Xenophanes says in 
some book;’ but no such opinion is found to be ex- 
pressed by Xenophanes anywhere. And it is clear from 
Sabinos’s own words that he made a false statement in- 
tentionally and did not fall into error through ignorance. 
Else he would certainly have mentioned by name the 
book in which Xenophanes expressed this opinion. On 
the contrary he wrote ‘as Xenophanes says in some 
book.’ Theophrastos would have recorded this opinion 
of Xenophanes in his abridgment of the opinions of 
the physicists, if it were really true. And if you are 
interested in the investigation of these things, you can 
read the books of Theophrastos in which he made this 
abridgment of the opinions of the physicists. 

Hipp. Philos. i. 14; Dox. 565. Xenophanes of 
Kolophon, son of Orthomenes, lived to the time of 
Cyrus. He was the first to say that all things are in- 
comprehensible, in the following verses: (Frag. 14) ‘ For 
even if one chances for the most part to say what is 
true, still he would not know; but every one thinks he 


1 Arist. X.Z7.G.977. Since god is a unity, he is homogeneous in all 
his parts, and sees and hears and has other sensations in all his parts. 
Except for this some parts of god might rule and be ruled by one another, 
a thing which is impossible. Being homogeneous throughout he is a 
sphere in form; for it could not be spheroidal in places but rather 
throughout. 
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knows.’' And he says that nothing comes into being, 
nor is anything destroyed, nor moved; and that the 
universe is one and is not subject to change. And he 
says that god is eternal and one, homogeneous 
throughout, limited, spherical, with power of sense- 
perception in all parts. The sun is formed each day 
from small fiery particles which are gathered together ; 
the earth is infinite, and is not surrounded by air or by 
sky ; an infinite number of suns and moons exist, and 
all things come from earth. The sea, he said, is salt 
because so many things flow together and become 
mixed in it; but Metrodoros assigns as the reason for 
its saltness that it has filtered through the earth.2. And 
Xenophanes believes that once the earth was mingled 
with the sea, but in the course of time it became freed 
from moisture ; and his proofs are such as these: that 
shells are found in the midst of the land and among 
the mountains, that in the quarries of Syracuse the 
imprints of a fish and of seals had been found, and in 
Paros the imprint of an anchovy at some depth in the 
stone, and in Melite shallow impressions of all sorts of sea 
products. He says that these imprints were made when 
everything long ago was covered with mud, and then the 
imprint dried in the mud. Farther he says that all men 
will be destroyed when the earth sinks into the sea and be- 
comes mud, and that the race will begin anew from the be- 
ginning ; andthis transformation takes place for all worlds. 

Plat. Strom. 4; Dox. 580. Xenophanes of Kolo- 
phon, going his own way and differing from all those 
that had gone before, did not admit either genesis or 
destruction, but says that the all is always the same. 
For if it came into being, it could not have existed 
before this ; and not-being could not come into existence 


1 Epiph. adv. Haer. iii.9; Dox. 590. 
2 Zeller, Vorsokr. Phil. 543, n. 1. 
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nor could it accomplish anything, nor could anything 
come from not-being. And he declares that sensations 
are deceptive, and together with them he does away with 
the authority of reason itself. And he declares that the 
earth is constantly sinking little by little into the sea. He 
says that the sun is composed of numerous fiery particles 
massed together. And with regard to the gods he 
declares that there is no rule of one god over another, 
for it is impious that any of the gods should be ruled ; 
and none of the gods have need of anything at all, for 
a god hears and sees in all his parts and not in some 
particular organs.’ He declares that the earth is infinite 
and is not surrounded on every side by air; and all 
things arise from earth; and he says that the sun and 
the stars arise from clouds. 

Galen, Hist. Phil. 3; Dox. 601. Xenophanes of 
Kolophon is said to be the chief of this school, which is 
ordinarily considered aporetic (skeptical) rather than 
dogmatic. 7; Dox. 604. To the class holding eclectic 
views belongs Xenophanes, who has his doubts as to all 
things, except that he holds this one dogma: that all 
things are one, and that this is god, who is limited, 
endowed with reason, and immovable. 

Aet. Plac. 1. 38; Dox. 284. Xenophanes held that 
the first principle of all things is earth, for he wrote 
in his book on nature: ‘All things come from earth, 
and all things end by becoming earth.’? 

Aet. 11. 4; Dox. 382. Xenophanes et al.: The 
world is without beginning, eternal, imperishable. 
13; 843. The stars are formed of burning cloud; these 
are extinguished each day, but they are kindled again 
at night, like coals; for their risings and settings are 


1 Zeller, Vorsokr. Phil. p. 526,n.4; Arch. f. d. Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 
1889, pp. 1-5. 
2 Epiph. adv. Haer. ii. 9; Dox. 590. 
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really kindlings and extinguishings. 18; 847. The 
objects which appear to those on vessels like stars, and 
which some call Dioscuri, are little clouds which have 
become luminous by a certain kind of motion. 20; 348. 
The sun is composed of fiery particles collected from the 
moist exhalation and massed together, or of burning 
clouds. 24; 354. Helipses occur by extinction of the 
sun; and the sun is born anew at its risings. Xeno- 
phanes recorded an eclipse of the sun for a whole month, 
and another eclipse so complete that the day seemed as 
night. 24; 355. Xenophanes held that there are many 
suns and moons according to the different regions and 
sections and zones of the earth; and that at some fitting 
time the disk of the sun comes into a region of the earth 
not inhabited by us, and so it suffers eclipse as though 
it had gone into a hole; he adds that the sun goes on 
for an infinite distance, but it seems to turn around by 
reason of the great distance. 25; 856. The moon is a 
compressed cloud. 28; 358. It shines by its own light. 
29 ; 360. The moon disappears each month because it is 
extinguished. 30; 362. The sun serves a purpose in 
the generation of the world and of the animals on it, as 
well as in-sustaining them, and it drags the moon after it. 

Aet. 11. 2; 367. Comets are groups or motions of 
burning clouds. 3; 368. Lightnings take place when 
clouds shine in motion. 4; 871. The phenomena of the 
heavens come from the warmth of the sun as the principal 
cause. For when the moisture is drawn up from the 
sea, the sweet water separated by reason of its lightness 
becomes mist and passes into clouds, and falls as rain 
when compressed, and the winds scatter it; for he writes 
expressly (Frag. 11): ‘ The sea is the source of water.’ 

Aet. iv. 9; 396. Sensations are deceptive. 

Aet. v. 1; 415. Xenophanes and E/jpikouros abolished 
the prophetic art. 
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wake 
THE ELEATIC SCHOOL: PARMENIDES. 


PaRMENIDES, the son of Pyres (or Pyrrhes), of Elea, 
was born about 515 B.c.; his family was of noble rank 
and rich, but Parmenides devoted himself to philosophy. 
He was associated with members of the Pythagorean 
society, and is himself called a Pythagorean by later 
writers. In the formation of his philosophic system how- 
ever he was most influenced by his aged fellow-townsman, 
Xenophanes ; the doctrines of Xenophanes he developed 
into a system which was embodied in a poetic work ‘ On 
Nature.’ The statement that he made laws for the 
citizens may have reference to some connection with the 
Pythagorean society. 7 


Literature: The fragments of Parmenides have been 
collected by Peyron, Leipzig 1810 ; Karsten, Amster- 
dam 1830; Brandis, Comm. Hleat. Altona 1813; 
Vatke, Berlin 1864; Stein, Symb. philol. Bonn. 
Leipzig 1867; V. Revue Phil. 1888, 5: 1884, 9. 
Berger, Die Zonenlehre d. Parm. Munchen, 1895. 


(2) FRAGMENTS oF PARMENIDES. 


c/ / / oe ee N \ € / 
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as, b) / 942 50 el / yi 
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06 8 a \ b) / PS) A 
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KUKNOLS GpoTépwber), STE OTEPYolaTO TEuTrEL 
¢ Ie la) an é / 
Hyuddes Kodpar, mporttrodcat SHmata vuKTos, 


Sources and Critical Notes. 


1-30. (Followed without break by 53-58) Sext. Emp. Math. vii. 111. 
Cf. Porphyrius, de antro nymph. ch. 22. 28-32. Simpl. de coelo 
557, 25. 28-30. Laer. Diog. ix. 22. 29-30. Plut. adv. Colot. 1114 p. 
Prokl. Tum. p. 105 3B; Clem. Al. Strom. v. p. 682. 

Vv. 6-8 Karsten transfers to a position after v. 10 (order: 5, 9, 10, 6, 
7, 8, 11),comma at end of v. 5 and period at end of v.8. Stein transfers 
vv. 4-8 to a position after v. 21, and changes daiuoves of v. 3 to da'/uoves 
in apposition with ‘HAiddes kovpa. Order: 3,9,10... 20, 21,4,5... 
7, 8, where a break occurs, and v. 22 begins a new section. 

V.2: SV (noov. V.3: MSS. mdvra rH pepe, Karst. mvt’ ddan 
g., Hermann kal ray’ avr, Stein mavta waddn. Diels compares 
v. 32 and Verg. Aen. vi. 565. V.4: C epowevny, G pépoua. 
V.6: Karsten inserts tec. V.7: G aic@duevos, Stein ax Oduevos : 
GR éemhyeto, C emthyetos V.10: MSS. xparepav, except G 
Kparepats, corr. Karsten. V. 12: MSS. kal oopas. V. 14: 
CRV Sikny. V.17: HG tais. V. 20: MSS. CGRV apnpéra 77, 
Hermann 4pnpétas 7. V. 25: V trra: R te, other MSS. ral. 
V. 26: CR oro, G ovre. V.27: Stein tnAod for exrbs. V.. 
28: CR reidec@ar. V.29: Prokl. evpeyyeos, Simpl. evxundréos : 
Plut., Diog., Sext. L arperés ; text follows Prokl. and other MSS. 
of Sext. Stein compares Sextus’sexplanation auetaxivnror 215 6. 
V. 31: Stein'suggests tovro. V. 32: MSS. efvou, corr. Karsten. 


TRANSLATION. 


(Prooemium) The horses which bear me con- 
ducted me as far as desire may go, when they had 
brought me speeding along to the far-famed road 
of a divinity who herself bears onward through al! 

5 things the man of understanding. Along this road 
I was borne, along this the horses, wise indeed, bore 
me hastening the chariot on, and maidens guided 
my course. The axle in its box, enkindled by the 
heat, uttered the sound of a pipe (for it was driven 
on by the rolling wheels on either side), when the 
maiden daughters of Helios hastened to conduct me 
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33-40. Prokl. Tim. 1053. 35-40. Simpl. Phys. 25 v 116,28. 40b. 
Plot. Hnnead. v. 1, 8, p. 489; Clem. Al. Strom. 749. 

V. 33: MSS. aye ray, corr. Karsten. V. 34: MSS. podoa, corr. 
Brandis. V. 38: Prokl. 8 #ro.: Simpl. qwavamevdéa, Stein 
mavame.d7, text follows Prokl. V. 39 Prokl. égirrdy, text follows 
Simpl. Stein compares Simpl. D 109, 24; 111, 25. 
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10 to the light, leaving the realms of night, pushing 


15 


20 


30 


3D 


aside with the hand the veils from their heads. 
There is the gate between the ways of day and night ; 
lintel above it, and stone threshold beneath, hold it 
in place, and high in air it is fitted with great doors ; 
retributive Justice holds the keys that open and 
shut them.' However, the maidens addressed her 
with mild words, and found means to persuade her 
to thrust back speedily for them the fastened bolt from 
the doors; and the gate swinging free made the 
opening wide, turning in their sockets the bronze 
hinges, well fastened with bolts and nails; then 
through this the maidens kept horses and chariot 
straight on the high-road. The goddess received 
me with kindness, and, taking my right hand in 
hers, she addressed me with these words :—Youth 
joined with drivers immortal, who hast come with 
the horses that bear thee, to our dwelling, hail! 
since no evil fate has bid thee come on this road 
(for it lies far outside the beaten track of men), 
but right and justice. ’Tis necessary for thee to 
learn all things, both the abiding essence of per- 
suasive truth, and men’s opinions in which rests 
no true belief. But nevertheless these things also 
thou shalt learn, since it is necessary to judge 
accurately the things that rest on opinion, passing 
all things carefully in review. 


CoNCERNING TRUTH. 


Come now I will tell thee—and do thou hear my 
word and heed it—what are the only ways of 
enquiry that lead to knowledge. The one way, 


1 Archiv f. d. Gesch. d. Phil. iii. p. 173. 
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41-42. Prokl. Parm. ii. 120; Vulg. &ptoua corr. Karst. 
43-51. Simpl. Phys. 251117, 4. 43-44. Ibid. 19 r 86, 27. 45. Cf. Ibid. 
IZ-E7S, 0 50. Tbtd 17 £78, 3. 


V. 43: F réov, aDE (19: 86) 7d dv. V.44: MSS. (19: 86) and a 
(25: 117): D uy d¢ 018’, F 018", H wh Sé0. 8: f elvar, DHF (25: 
117) €ort. V.45: Diels supplies e%pyw, Stein concludes the 
line likev. 52. V.47 DEF mraarrovra, text follows a. Vv. 50, 
51: Diels trairdy. 


53-58a follow 1-32 in Sext. Emp. 52-53. Plato, Soph. 237 a, 258D; 
Arist. Met. xiii. 1089a; Simpl. Phys. 29 v 135, 21; 317148, 31; 53v 
244,1. 53. Simpl. Phys. 11778, 6; 152v650, 13. 54-56. Diog. Laer. 
ix. 22. 


V. 52: Plato, rov7’ oddaup, Arist. rodro Sas Simpl. dau, corr. Stein. 
Karsten omits v. 52. V.55: Bergk evoxomov. V.56: CRV 
Kplve, G kpiwav: L woddrepov. Vulg. Ady, corr. Burnet. Stein 


rejects v. 53, and transfers 54-57a to the prooemium following 
82. 
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assuming that being is and that it is impossible for 
it not to be, is the trustworthy path, for truth 
attends it. The other, that not-being is and that 
it necessarily is, I call a wholly incredible course, 

40 since thou canst not recognise not-being (for, this is 
impossible), nor couldst thou speak of it, for thought 
and being are the same thing. © 


It makes no difference to me at what point I 
begin, for I shall always come back again to this. 


It is necessary both to say and to think that being 

is ; for it is possible that being is, and it is impos- 

45 sible that not-being is; this is what I bid thee 

ponder. I restrain thee from this first course of 

investigation ; and from that course also along 

which mortals knowing nothing wander aimlessly, 

since helplessness directs the roaming thought in 

their bosoms, and they are borne on deaf and like- 

50 wise blind, amazed, headstrong races, they who 

consider being and not-being as the same and not 

the same; and that all things follow a back-turning 
course.’ 


That things which are not are, shall never 
prevail, she said, but do thou restrain thy mind 
from this course of investigation. 


1 Stein, Symbol. p. 782; Bernays, Rheim. Mus. vii. 115; Zeller, 738 
and n. 1. 
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57 b-112 (except 90-93). Simpl. Phys. 31: 145-146. 57b-59. Ibid. 
31 r 142, 34. 57 b-70. Ibid. 17 r 78, 12. 59-60. Clem. Al. Strom. v. 716 ; 
Euseb. Praep. xiii. 680 c. 59-61. Simpl. Phys. 7 r 30,1. 60. Plut. adv. 
Col. 1114p; Euseb. Praep. i. 23; Theod. Ther. Ser. iv. 7; Phil. Phys. 
B5r: 65; Simpl. de Caelo 557,17; Phys. 26 r 120, 23. 60a. Simpl. 
Phys. 19 r 87, 21; Plut. Strom. 5; Dow. 580. 61. Ammon. on Herm. 
D7 (=Cramer A. P. 1388); Philop. Phys. 5r: 65; Prokl. Parm.. iv. 
62. 62-66. Simpl. Phys.34 v 162,18. 62-65. Simpl. de Caelo, 137, 1. 


V. 57: Stein udyns: Vbé 71, CH 5é ror, FG Sé ye. V. 60: Plut. 
Strom. 5 reads wodvoy for odAov: a (17: 78) aréAcvrov, MSS. 
(26: 120) and Dow. 284 and 580 ayevnrov. V. 62: F 8i¢hoerau. 
V. 66: D (31: 145) wndauas: H (31: 145) abéduevov: Da (17: 
78) a (81: 145) diva, H piv. Cf. Stein, p. 786. V. 68: MSS. 
ék ye uy dvtos, DE’ om. ye, Karst. ek trod édvros, Stein €x ye 
médovtos. Corr. Diels, paraphrasing Simpl. 78, 27. V. 70: 
EF Bergk, Diels zé5now. V. 71b: v. Stein, Symbol. 787. 
V. 73: aDE davévntov; text follows F. V.75: MSS. érera 
méAot ro, corr. Karsten, Stein &méAo:to wédov : MOS. ay, corr. 
Stein. V. 76: HF éyéver’, D éyer’, corr. Bergk. 
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And let not long-practised habit ‘compel thee 
along this path, thine eye careless, thine ear and thy 
tongue overpowered by noise; but do thou weigh 
the much contested refutation of their words, which 
I have uttered. 


There is left but this single path to tell thee of : 
namely, that being is. And on this path there 
are many proofs that being is without beginning and 
indestructible ; it is universal, existing alone, im- 
movable and without end ; nor ever was it nor will it 
be, since it now is, all together, one, and continuous. 
For what generating of it wilt thou seek out ? From 
what did it grow, and how? I will not permit 
thee to say or to think that it came from not-being ; 
for it is impossible to think or to say that not-being 
is. What thing would then have stirred it into 
activity that it should arise from not-being later 
rather than earlier? So it is necessary that being 
either is absolutely or is not. Nor will the force 
of the argument permit that anything spring from 
being except being itself. Therefore justice does 
not slacken her fetters to permit generation or de- 


struction, but holds being firm. 


(The decision as to these things comes in at 


this point.) 


if 
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b \ 2) > > 6 jd 2% PN XN \ 25 a 
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90 redoce & buws areovTa vow TapeovTa BeBatiws: 
ov yap amrotuntes TH gov TH ovtos Exec Oar 


77. De Caelo, 559,115. 78. Simpl. Phys. 19 ry 86, 24, 31 r 143, 3; 
81. Simpl. Phys. 86, 22; 87, 23. Plot. Hnumead. vi. 4, 4, 648 a; Prokl. 
Parm. ii. 62 and 120; Philop. B 5: 65. 82-89 (except 85). Simpl. Phys. 
9 r 39,26. 82-84. Ibid. 17 v 79, 32. 85-89. Ibid. 7 r 30,6; 9r 40, 3. 
85. Prokl. Parm. iv. 32. Simpl. Phys. 31 r 148, 15. 

V.78: Fdiapéreov. V.79: For muaddov Stein reads kev édy. V. 
80: F dé wAgov. V.82: D axivhrwv. V. 84: MSS. 775e, corr. 
Scal. DEF énraAdyOnoay, corr. a. V. 85: Diels ravréy, 
ravT@, €avtd. Simpl. 30, 6 omits the last re. V.86: C ovx obras, 
a ovrws, text from DF. V. 88: Stein weAov. V. 89: Simpl. 
my edby 5¢ by wayTds. Karsten reads émideveés in three syllables 
and puts xe for av. Preller omits uh. Stein considers these 
views untenable, and finds a break, probably longer than one 
line, after émideves. 

90-93. Clem. Al. Strom. v. 2, 653. 90. Theod. Ther. Ser. i. 13. 


V. 90: Stein suggests dmedy te vdm mapedy te BeBalw. V. 91: 
Stein réAov: Vulg. drotunée:, corr. Brandis. MSS. 7d édy tov, 
corr. Preller, comparing vv. 105 and 108. 
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Wither being exists or it does not exist. It has 
been decided in accordance with necessity to leavethe 
unthinkable, unspeakable path, as this is not the 
true path, but that the other path exists and is true. 
How then should being suffer destruction? How 
come into existence? If it came into existence, it is 
not being, nor will it be if it ever is to come into 
existence. . . . So its generation is extinguished, 
and its destruction is proved incredible. 


Nor is it subject to division, for it is all alike ; 
nor is anything more in it, so as to prevent its co- 
hesion, nor anything less, but all is full of being; 
therefore the all is continuous, for being is con- 
tiguous to being. 


Farther it is unmoved, in the hold of great 
chains, without beginning or end, since generation 
and destruction have completely disappeared and 
true belief has rejected them. It lies the same,: 
abiding in the same state and by itself; accordingly 
it abides fixed in the same spot. For powerful neces- 
sity holds it in confining bonds, which restrain it on 
all sides. Therefore divine right does not permit 
being to have any end ; but it is lacking in nothing, 
for if it lacked anything it would lack everything.’ 


Nevertheless, behold steadfastly all absent things 
as present to thy mind; for thou canst not separate 


| Following Karsten and Preller ; Stein rejects the interpretation. 
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94-112. Simpl. Phys. 31 v 146, 7. 94-98. Lbid. 19 r 87, 13 and 86, 31. 
94-96. Ibid. 317 143,22. 98. Plat. Theaet. 180 =, and from this Simpl. 
Phys. 7x 29,18. 103-105. Plat. Soph. 244; from Plato, Simpl. Phys. 
127 52, 23; 19 v 89, 22; Stob. Hcl. i. 15, p. 352. 103-104. Arist. de 
X.Z.G. ch. 2 and 4; Prokl. Tim. 160D; Simpl. Phys. 27r 126, 
22 and 127, 31; 29 v 137,16. 104-105. Prokl. Parm. iv. p. 62. 


V. 95: DZ (87,15) mrepwricuevoyv. V. 96: (19: 86, 13) oddev yap 


éorw, (31: 146) 008 €i xpdvos éoriv, corr. Stein. V. 98: Text 
from Simpl. 19: 87. Simpl. 31: 146 mavr’ avéuacra. Plato 
olov akivnroy + Tedder TE waytit Svoy’ eivar. V.100: MSS. 
ovx!, corr. Karst. V.105: H and Plato xpedv. V. 102: Kar- 
sten abtap émi, Stein a’rap éov. V. 106: DEF ravot, text 
from a: I’ xweicOa, Stein ikéoOar. V. 107: MSS. odre dv, 
corr.a. DHF kal €v, a xevdv, corr. Karsten. V. 109: DEF oi 
dp, a % yao, Diels ei yép or } yap: MSS. kupe?, corr. Stein. 
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being in one place from contact with being in an- 
other place; it is not scattered here and there 
through the universe, nor is it compounded of parts. 


Therefore thinking and that by reason of which 
thought exists are one and the same thing, for thou 
wilt not find thinking without the being from which 
it receives its name. Nor is there nor will there be 
anything apart from being; for fate has linked it 
together, so that it is a whole and immovable. 
Wherefore all these things will be but a name, all 
these things which mortals determined in the belief 
that they were true, viz. that things arise and perish, 
that they are and are not, that they change their 
position and vary in colour. 


But since there is a final limit, it is perfected on 
every side, like the mass of a rounded sphere, 
equally distant from the centre at every point. For 
it is necessary that it should neither be greater at 
all nor less anywhere, since there is no not-being 
which can prevent it from arriving at equality, nor 
is being such that there may ever be more than 
what is in one part and less in another, since the 
whole is inviolate. For if it is equal on all sides, 


it abides in equality within its limits. 


CONCERNING OPINIONS. 


At this point I cease trustworthy discourse and 
the thought about truth; from here on, learn the 
opinions of mortals, hearing of the illusive order of 
my verses. 
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110-121. Simpl. Phys. 9 r 38, 30. 110-119. Ibid. 7 v 30, 4. 113-119. 
Ibid. 38r180,1. 110-113. Simpl. de Coelo 138, Peyr. 55 sq. 


V. 113: (9 38) DEF yeuas. 110-111. Phys. 9 x 41,8 (7 v 30 and 
38 r 180 all MSS. give yvwuas and Stein prefers this, p. 794). V. 
117: (9 r 39) DH, (39 r 180) DHF Hmov apasdoy ehappdy (Eorw a), 
7x30, and (9r 39) af Hmov by péy apady édAappdy, RP Aewrdy 
dpady éAappdy, text follows Stein V. 118: (9 r39) aHF 
(89 r180) af’, (7 ¥ 31) MSS. kar’ aitd: (9739) DE kare 
ravtov, text follows Stein, who uses first letter of the next line. 
V.119: F nar’ adrdé raytia, aDE ravavtia, text from Stein by 
change of Tto Y. V. 120: MSS. roy, corr. Karsten. V. 121: 
Stein reads yvaun. 


122-125. Simpl. Phys. 39 r 180, 9. 


V. 125: D ioov, Stein suggests dupdrepor. 


126-128. Ibid. 9r 39,14. 127-131. Ibid. 7 v 31, 13. 


V. 126: E*D! rdnyto, D°H minvto, a moinvto, corr. Bergk: DE* 
axphros, a axpirowo, corr. Stein. V.127: H* otera. V. 129: 
MSS. mdvra, Mullach mdvtn, Stein maow: aF a&pyxn, text 
follows DE. YV.180: Stein suggests mryfv, 7d 7’. 
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Men have determined in their minds to name two 
principles [lit. forms]; but one of these they ought 
not to name, and in so doing they have erred. They 
distinguish them as antithetic in character, and give 
them each character and attributes distinct from 
those of the other. On the one hand there is the 
aethereal flame of fire, fine, rarefied, everywhere 
identical with itself and not identical with its oppo- 
site; and on the other hand, opposed to the first, is 
the second principle, flameless darkness, dense and 
heavy in character. Of these two principles I declare 
to thee every arrangement as it appears to men, so 


thatno knowledge among mortals may surpass thine. . 


But since all things are called light and darkness, 
and the peculiar properties of these are predicated of 
one thing and another, everything is at the same 
time full of light and of obscure darkness, of both 
equally, since neither has anything in common an 


the other. 


And the smaller circles are filled with unmixed 
fire, and those next them with darkness into which 
their portion of light penetrates; in the midst of 


these is the divinity who directs the course of all. 


ree 
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150 deEvrepotow pév Kovpovs, Naotos dé Kovpas. 


132. Plato, Symp. 178 B; Arist. Met.i. 4, 984 b 26; Plut. Amat. 756 F; 
Sext. Emp. Math. ix. 9; Stob. Hcl. i. 10, p. 274; Simpl. Phys. 9 r 39, 18. 
133-139. Clem. Al. Strom. v. 14, 732. Stein assigns to Empedokles. 
140-143. Simpl. de Coelo f. 188: Peyr. 55 sqq., Brandis 510a. 
V. 140: Stein introduces Aéyerv before mws from what precedes. 


144. Plut. Colot. p. 1116 a. 
145. Plut. Quaest. Rom. 2824; de fac. lun. 929 a. 
146-149. Arist. Met. iii. 5, 1009 b17; Theophr. de sens. 3; Dox. 499. 
V. 146: Text follows Arist. SB°C®, Theophr. PF; Vulg. éxacros : 
MSS. kpacw, corr. Stephan. V. 147: Arist. wapiorara; text 
follows Theophr. 


150. Galen, Hipp. Hpid. vi. 48; Comm. ii. (ix. p. 430 Char). 
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For she controls dreaded birth and coition in every 
part of the universe, sending female to join with 
male, and again male to female. 

First of all the gods she devised love. 

Thou shalt know the nature of the heavens and 
all signs that are in the sky, the destructive deeds of 
the pure bright torch of the sun and whence they 
arose, and thou shalt learn the wandering deeds of the 
round-eyed moon and its nature. Thou shalt know 
also the sky surrounding all, whence it arose, and 
how necessity took it and chained it so as to serve as 
a limit to the courses of the stars. How earth and 
sun and moon and common sky and the milky way 
of the heavens and highest Olympos and the burning 
(might of the) stars began to be. 

_ It (the moon) wanders about the earth, shining 
at night with borrowed light. She is always gazing 
earnestly toward the rays of the sun. 

For as at any time is the blending of very com- 
plex members in a man, so is the mind in men con- 


stituted; for that which thinks is the same in all 


150 


KG 
150 


men and in every man, viz. the essence of the 
members of the body; and the element that is in 
excess is thought. 

On the right hand boys, on the left hand girls. 

So, according to men’s opinions, did things 
arise, and so they are now, and from this state when 
they shall have reached maturity shall they perish. 
For each of these men has determined a name as 
a distinguishing mark. 

When male and female mingle seed of Venus 
in the form [the body] of one, the excellence from 
the two different bloods, if it preserves harmony, 
fashions a well-formed body ; but if when the seed is 
mingled the excellencies fight against each other 
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Kars. (150) Femina virque simul Veneris cum germina 
miscent 
unius in formam diverso ex sanguine virtus 
temperiem servans bene condita corpora fingit. 
at si virtutes permixto semine pugnent 
nec faciant unam permixto in corpore dirae 
nascentem gemino vexabunt semine sexum. 


Simpl. Phys. 7, v. 81, 4. éwt r@dé gots TO Gpatov Kai 

\ \ \ \ \ \ \ \ iN \ \ 3 \ 
TO Oepmov Kal TO aos Kat TO wadOakov Kal TO KoVpoOP, éTrt 
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151-153. Simpl. de Coelo f. 188; Peyr. 55 sq., Gaisf. Poet. Mun. 287. 

V. 151: MSS. @pv, corr. Stein. MSS. (kat) vv act, Peyr. viv re 

Zac, Stein viv nal gaor. V.153: Text follows Oxford MS.: 
Turin MS. transposes last two words. 


150-155. (Karsten) Coelius Aurel. de Morb. Chron. iv. 9, p. 545 
Wet. RP.102c. V. (151) Vulg. venis informans, corr. Diels, Dox. 193, 
Mads 


and do not unite into one, they will distress the sex 
that is coming into existence, as the twofold seed is 
mingled in the body of the unfortunate woman. 

With this there are fineness and heat and light 
and softness and brightness; and with the dense 
are classed cold and darkness and hardness and 
weight, for these are separated the ones on one 
side, the others on the other. 
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b) PASSAGES RELATING TO PaRMENIDES IN Prato AND 
ARISTOTLE. 


Plato, Theaet. 180p. I almost forgot, Theodoros, 
that there were others who asserted opinions the very 
opposite of these: ‘the all is alone, unmoved; to this 
all names apply,’ and the other emphatic statements 
in opposition to those referred to, which the school of 
Melissos and Parmenides make, to the effect that all 
things are one, and that the all stands itself in itself, not 
having space in which it is moved. 

Ihid. 183 5. Feeling ashamed before Melissos and the 
rest who assert that the all is one being, for fear we should 
examine the matter somewhat crudely, Iam even more 
‘ashamed in view of the fact that Parmenides is one of 
them. Parmenides seems to me, in the words of Homer, 
aman to be reverenced and at the same time feared. 
For when I was a mere youth and he a very old man, 
I conversed with him, and he seemed to me to have an 
exceedingly wonderful depth of mind. I fear lest we 
may not understand what he said, and that we may 
fail still more to understand his thoughts in saying it; 
-and, what is most important, I fear lest the question 
before us should fail to receive due consideration. .. .! 

Soph. 238 c (concluding a discussion of Parmenides). 
You understand then that it is really impossible to speak 
of not-being or to say anything about it or to conceive 
it by itself, but itis inconceivable, not to be spoken of or 
mentioned, and irrational. 

Parm. 1508. Accordingly the unity itself in relation 
to itself is as follows: Having in itself neither greatness 
nor littleness, it could not be exceeded by itself nor 
could it exceed itself, but being equal it would be equal 
to itself. 


1 Cf. Soph. 217 ¢. 
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Ihid. 163 c. This statement: It does not exist, means: 
absolutely that it does not exist anywhere in any way,. 
nor does not-being have any share at all in being. 
Accordingly not-being could not exist, nor in any other 
way could it have a share in being. 

(Symp. 178 8B, 195 c: Reference to the stories which 
Hesiod and Parmenides told about the gods. Line 132 
is quoted.) 

Arist. Phys. 1.2; 184b16. The first principle must. 
be one, unmoved, as Parmenides and Melissos say, . . . 

Ibid. i. 3; 186a4. To those proceeding after this. 
impossible manner things seem to be one, and it is not 
difficult to refute them from their own statements. For 
both of them reason in a fallacious manner, both 
Parmenides and Melissos ; for they make false assump- 
tions, and at the same time their course of reasoning is 
not logical. . . . And the same sort of arguments are 
used by Parmenides, although he has some others of his 
own, and the refutation consists in showing both that he 
makes mistakes of fact and that he does not draw his 
conclusions correctly. He makes a mistake in assuming 
that being is to be spoken of absolutely, speaking of it 
thus many times; and he draws the false conclusion that, 
in case only whites are considered, white meaning 
one thing, none the less there are many whites and 
not one; since neither in the succession of things nor 
in the argument will whiteness be one. For what is 
predicated of white will not be the same as what is pre- 
dicated of the object which is white, and nothing except 
white will be separated from the object; since there is 
no other ground of separation except the fact that the 
white is different from the object in which the white 
exists. But Parmenides had not yet arrived at the 
knowledge of this. 

Ibid. i. 5; 188a20. Parmenides also makes heat 


ee 
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and cold first principles; and he calls them fire and 
earth. 

Ibid. i111. 6; 207a15. Wherefore we must regard 
Parmenides as a more acute thinker than Melissos, for 
the latter says that the infinite is the all, but the former 
asserts that the allis limited, equally distant from the 
centre [on every side].! 

Gen. Corr. 1.3; 318b6. Parmenides says that the 
two exist, both being and not being—i.e. earth and 
water. 

Metaph. i. 83; 984b1. None of those who have 
affirmed that the all is one have, it happens, seen 
the nature of such a cause clearly, except, perhaps, 
Parmenides, and he in so far as he sometimes asserts 
that there is not one cause alone, but two causes. 

Metaph.i.5 ; 986b18. For Parmenides seemed to lay 
hold of a unity according to reason, and Melissos accord- 
ing to matter ; wherefore the former says it is limited, 
the latter that itis unlimited. Xenophanes first taught: 
the unity of things (Parmenides is said to have been 
his pupil), but he did not make anything clear, nor 
did he seem to get at the nature of either finiteness or 
infinity, but, looking up into the broad heavens, he said, 
the unity is god. These, as we said, are to be dismissed 
from the present investigation, two of them entirely as 
being somewhat more crude, Xenophanes and Melissos ; 
but Parmenides seems to speak in some places with 
greater care. For believing that not-being does not 
exist in addition to being, of necessity he thinks that 
being is one and that there is nothing else, ... and 
being compelled to account for phenomena, and assuming 
that things are one from the standpoint of reason, plural 
from the standpoint of sense, he again asserts that 
there are two causes and two first principles, heat and 


1 V. Parmenides, Frag. v. 104. 
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cold, or, as he calls them, fire and earth ; of these he 
regards heat as being, its opposite as not-being. 

Metaph. ii. 4; 1001a 82. There is nothing different 
from being, so that it is necessary to agree with the 
reasoning Of Parmenides that all things are one, and that 
this is being. 


(c) PassaGES RELATING TO PARMENIDES IN THE 
DoxoGRAPHISTS. 


Theophrastos, Fr. 6 ; Alexander Metaph. p. 24, 5 
Bon.; Dox. 482. And succeeding him Parmenides, son 
of Pyres, the Hleatic—Theophrastos adds the name of 
Xenophanes—followed both ways. For in declaring 
that the all is eternal, and in attempting to explain the 
genesis of things, he expresses different opinions accord- 
ing to the two standpoints:—from the standpoint of 
truth he supposes the all to be one and not generated 
and spheroidal in form, while from the standpoint of 
popular opinion, in order to explain generation of 
phenomena, he uses two first principles, fire and earth, 
the one as matter, the other as cause and agent. 

Theophrastos, Fr. 6a; Laer. Diog. ix. 21, 22; Doz. 
482. Parmenides, son of Pyres, the Eleatic, was a pupil 
of Xenophanes, yet he did not accept his doctrines. . . . 
He was the first to declare that the earth is spheroidal 
and situated in the middle of the universe. He said that 
there are two elements, fire and earth; the one has the 
office of demiurge, the other that of matter. Men first 
arose from mud; heat and cold are the elements of 
which all things are composed. He holds that intelligence 
and life are the same, as Theophrastos records in his 
book on physics, where he put down the opinions of 
almost everybody. He said that philosophy has a two- 
fold office, to understand both the truth and also what 
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men believe. Accordingly he says: (Vv. 28-80), ‘ ’Tis 
necessary for thee to learn all things, both the abiding 
essence of persuasive truth, and men’s opinions in which 
rests no true belief.” 

Theoph. Fr. 17; Diog. Laer. viii. 48; Dox. 492. 
Theophrastos says that Parmenides was the first to call 
the heavens a universe and the earth spheroidal. 

Theoph. de Sens. 8; Dox. 499. Parmenides does not 
make any definite statements as to sensation, except that 
knowledge is in proportion to the excess of one of the two 
elements. Intelligence varies as the heat or the cold is 
in excess, and it is better and purer by reason of heat: 
but nevertheless it has need of a certain symmetry. 
(Vv. 146-149) ‘For,’ he says, ‘as at any time is the 
blending of very complex members in a man, so is the 
mind in men constituted; for that. which thinks is 
the same in all men and in every man, viz., the 
essence of the members of the body; and the element 
that is in excess is thought.’ He says that perceiving and 
thinking are the same thing, and that remembering and 
forgetting come from these' as the result of mixture, 
but he does not say definitely whether, if they enter into 
the mixture in equal quantities, thought will arise or not, 
nor what the disposition should be. But it is evident 
that he believes sensation to take place by the presence of 
some quality in contrast with its opposite, where he says 
that a corpse does not perceive light and heat and 
sound by reason of the absence of fire, but that it per- 
cerves cold and silence and the similar contrasted 
qualities, and in general that being as a whole has a 
certain knowledge. So in his statements he seems to do 
away with what is difficult by leaving it out. 

Theophr. Fr. 7; Simpl. Phys. 25r115; Dox. 488. In 


' Karsten understands ‘heat and cold,’ Diels ‘perceiving and think- 
ing.’ 
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the first book of his physics Theophrastos gives as the 
opinion of Parmenides: That which is outside of being 
is not-being, not-being is nothing, accordingly being is 
one. 

Hipp. Phil. 11 ; Dox. 564. Parmenides supposes that 
the all is one and eternal, and without beginning and 
spheroidal in form; but even he does not escape the 
opinion of the many, for he speaks of fire and earth as 
first- principles of the all, of earth as matter, and of 
fire as agent and cause, and he says that the earth will 
come to an end, but in what way he does not say. He 
says that the all is eternal, and not generated, and 
spherical, and homogeneous, not having place in itself, 
and unmoved, and limited.! 

Plut. Strom. 5; Dox. 580. Parmenides the Eleatic, 
the companion of Xenophanes, both laid claim to his 
opinions, and at the same time took the opposite stand- 
point. For he declared the all to be eternal and immov- 
able according to the real state of the case; for it is 
alone, existing alone, immovable and without beginning 
(v. 60); but there is a generation of the things that 
seem to be according to false opinion, and he excepts 
sense perceptions from the truth. He says that if any- 
thing exists besides being, this is not-being, but not- 
being does not exist at all. So there is left the being 
that has no beginning ; and he says that the earth was 
formed by the precipitation of dense air. 

Epiph. adv. Haer. ii. 10; Dox. 590. Parmenides, 
the son of Pyres, himself also of the Eleatic school, said 
that the first principle of all things is the infinite. 

Cic. de Nat. Deor.i.11; Dox. 534. For Parmenides 
devised a sort of contrivance like a crown (he applied 
to it the word oteddvn), an orb of light with con- 
tinuous heat, which arched the sky, and this he called 


1 V. Herm. Irr. Gen. Phil. 6; Dow. 652. 
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god, but in it no one could suspect a divine form or a 
divine sentiment, and he made many monstrosities of 
this sort; moreover, he raised to the rank of gods War, 
Discord, Desire, and many other things which disease or 
sleep or forgetfulness or old age destroys ; and similarly 
with reference to the stars he expresses opinions which 
have been criticised elsewhere and are omitted here. 
Aet. 1.3; Dox. 284. Parmenides, the Eleatic, son of 
Pyrrhes, was a companion of Xenophanes, and in his 
first book the doctrines agree with those of his master : 
for here that verse occurs: (v. 60), Universal, existing 
alone, immovable and without beginning. He said that 
the cause of all things is not earth alone, as his master 
said, but also fire. 7; 303. The world is immovable and 
limited, and spheroidal in form. 24; 320. Parmenides 
and Melissos did away with generation and destruction, 
because they thought that the all is unmoved. 25: 321. 
All things are controlled by necessity ; this is fated, it is 
justice and forethought, and the producer of the world. 
Aet. 1. 1; Doz. 327. The world is one. 4; 332. It 
is without beginning and eternal and indestructible. 
7; 385. Parmenides taught that there were crowns 
encircling one another in close succession,! one of rare- 
fied matter, another of dense, and between these other 
mixed crowns of light and darkness; and that which 
surrounded all was solid like a wall, and under this was 
a crown of fire; and the centre of all the crowns was 
solid, and around it was a circle of fire; and of the mixed 
crowns the one nearest the centre was the source of 
motion and generation for all, and this ‘the goddess 
who directs the helm and holds the keys,’? he calls 
‘justice and necessity.’ The air is that which is 
separated from the earth, being evaporated by the 


y CEAVY, 123-0351), 
2 'V. Simpl. Phys. 8: 84, 14. 
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forcible pressure of the earth; the sun and the circle of 
the milky way are the exhalation of fire, and the moon 
is the mixture of both, namely of air and fire. The aether 
stands highest of all and surrounding all, and beneath this 
is ranged the fiery element which we call the heavens, 
and beneath this are the things of earth. 11; 339. The 
revolving vault highest above the earth is the heavens. 
340. The heavens are of a fiery nature. 13; 342. The 
stars are masses of fire. 15; 345. He ranks the 
morning star, which he considers the same as the 
evening star, first in the aether ; and after this the sun, 
and beneath this the stars in the fiery vault which he 
calls the heavens. 17 ; 846. Stars are fed from the 
exhalations of the earth. 20; 349. Thesun is of a fiery 


nature. The sun and the moon are separated from the | 


milky way, the one from the thinner mixture, which is 
hot, the other from the denser, which is cold. 25; 
356. The moon is of a fiery nature. 26; 357. The 
moon is of the same size as the sun, and derives its light 
from it. 80; 861. (The moon appears dark) because 
darkness is mingled with its fiery nature, whence he 
calls it the star that shines with a false light. 

Aet. iii. 1; 865. The mixture of dense and thin gives 
its milk-like appearance to the milky way. 11; 377. 
Parmenides first defined the inhabited parts of the earth 
by the two tropical zones. 15; 380. Because the earth 
is equally distant on all sides from other bodies, and so 
rests in an equilibrium, not having any reason for sway- 
ing one way rather than another ; on this account it only 
shakes and does not move from its place. 

Aet. iv. 8; 888. The soul is of a fiery nature. 
5; 391. The reason is in the whole breast. 3892. Life 
and intelligence are the same thing, nor could there be 
any living being entirely without reason. 9; 897. Sen- 
sations arise part by part according to the symmetry of 
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the pores, each particular object of sense being adapted 
to each sense (organ). 398. Desire is produced by lack 
of nourishment. ‘ 

Aet. v. 7; 419. Parmenides holds the opposite’ 
opinion ; males are produced in the northern part, for 
this shares the greater density; and females in the 
southern part by reason of its rarefied state. 420. Some 
descend from the right side to the right parts of the womb, 
others from the left to the left parts of the womb; but if 
they cross in the descent females are born. 11; 422. 
When the child comes from the right side of the womb, it 
resembles the father ; when it comes from the left side, 
the mother. 380; 448. Old age attends the failure of 
heat. 
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VII. 
THE ELEATIC SCHOOL: ZENO. 


Zeno of Hlea, son of Teleutagoras, was born early in 
the fifth century B.c. He was the pupil of Parmenides, 
and his relations with him were so intimate that Plato 
calls him Parmenides’s son (Soph. 241). Strabo (vi. 
1, 1) applies to him as well as to his master the name 
Pythagorean, and gives him the credit of advancing the 
cause of law and order in Elea. Several writers say that 
he taught in Athens for a while. There are numerous 
accounts of his capture as party to a conspiracy ; these 
accounts differ widely from each other, and the only 
point of agreement between them has reference to his 
determination in shielding his fellow conspirators. We 
find reference to one book which he wrote in prose (Plato, 
Parm. 127 c), each section of which showed the absurdity 
of some element in the popular belief. 


Literature : Lohse, MHalis 1794; Gerling, de 
Zenoms Paralogismis, Marburg 1825; Wellmann, 
Zenos Beweise, G.-Pr. Frkf. a. O. 1870; Raab, d. 
Zenonische Beweise, Schweinf. 1880; Schneider, 
Philol. xxxv. 1876; Tannery, Rev. Philos. Oct. 
1885; Dunan, Les arguments de Zénon, Paris 
1884; Brochard, Les arguments de Zénon, Paris 
1888; Frontera, Htude sur les arguments de 
Zénon, Paris 1891. 
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(a) FRAGMENTS OF ZENO, FROM SIMPLICIUS ON THE 
PHysics. 
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(a) SIMPLICIUS’S ACCOUNT OF ZENO’S ARGUMENTS, INCLUDING 
THE TRANSLATION OF THE FRAGMENTS. 


30 r 188, 30. For Eudemos says in his Physics, 
‘Then does not this exist, and is there any one? 
This was the problem. He reports Zeno as saying that 
if any one explains to him the one, what it is, he can 
tell him what things are. But he is puzzled, it seems, 
because each of the senses declares that there are 
many things, both absolutely, and as the result of 
division, but no one establishes the mathematical point. 
He thinks that what is not increased by receiving addi- 
tions, or decreased as parts are taken away, is not one 
of the things that are.’ It was natural that Zeno, who, 
as if for the sake of exercise, argued both sides of a case 
(so that he is called double-tongued), should utter such 
statements raising difficulties about the one; but in his 
book which has many arguments in regard to each point, 
he shows that a man who affirms multiplicity naturally 
falls into contradictions. Among these arguments is one 
by which he shows that if there are many things, these 
are both small and great—great enough to be infinite in 
size, and small enough to be nothing in size. By this 
he shows that what has neither greatness nor thickness 
nor bulk could not even be. (Fr. 1)! ‘For if, he says, 
anything were added to another being, it could not 
make it any greater; for since greatness does not exist, 
it is impossible to increase the greatness of a thing by 
adding to it. So that which is added would be nothing. 
If when something is taken away that which is left is no 
less, and if it becomes no greater by receiving additions, 
evidently that which has been added or taken away is 
nothing.’ These things Zeno says, not denying the 
one, but holding that each thing has the greatness of 


1 Cf. Arist. Metaph. ii. 4; 1001 b8. 
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many and infinite things, since there is always some- 
thing before that which is apprehended, by reason of its 
infinite divisibility ; and this he proves by first showing 
that nothing has any greatness because each thing of 
the many is identical with itself and is one. 

Ibid. 830 v 140,27. And why is it necessary to say 
that there is a multiplicity of things when it is set 
forth in Zeno’s own book? For again in showing 
that, if there is a multiplicity of things, the same things 
are both finite and infinite, Zeno writes as follows, to 
use his own words: (Fr. 2) ‘If there is a multiplicity of 
things, it is necessary that these should be just as many 
as exist, and not more nor fewer. If there are just as 
many as there are, then the number would be finite. If 
there is a multiplicity at all, the number is infinite, for 
there are always others between any two, and yet others 
between each pair of these. So the number of things 
is infinite.’ So by the process of division he shows that 
their number is infinite. Andasto magnitude, he begins 
with this same argument. Tor first showing that (Fr. 
3) ‘if being did not have magnitude, it would not exist. 
at all,’ he goes on, ‘if anything exists, it is necessary 
that each thing should have some magnitude and _ thick- 
ness, and that one part of it should be separated from 
another. The same argument applies to the thing that. 
precedes this. That also will have magnitude and will 
have something before it. The same may be said of each 
thing once for all, for there will be no such thing as. 
last, nor will one thing differ from another. So if there 
is a multiplicity of things, it is necessary that these 
should be great and small—small enough not to have 
any magnitude, and great enough to be infinite.’ ! 

Ibid. 180 v 562, 8. Zeno’s argument seems to deny 
that place exists, putting the question as follows: (Fr. 4) 

' Cf. Diels, Archiv f. d. Gesch. d. Phil. i. 245; Zeller, i.6 593 n. 1. 
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‘Tf there is such a thing as place, it will be in some- 
thing, for all being 1s in something, and that which is 
in something is in some place. Then this place will be 
in a place, and so on indefinitely. Accordingly there is 
no such thing as place.’ 

Ibid. 181 r 568, 17. Kudemos’ account of Zeno’s 
opinion runs as follows:—‘Zeno’s problem seems to 
come to the same thing. For it is natural that all 
being should be somewhere, and if there is a place for 
things, where would this place be? In some other 
place, and that in another, and so on indefinitely.’ 

Ibid. 236v. Zeno’s argument that when anything 
is in a space equal to itself, it is either in motion or at 
rest, and that nothing is moved in the present moment, 
and that the moving body is always in a space equal to 
itself at each present moment, may, I think, be put in 
a syllogism as follows: The arrow which is moving 
forward is at every present moment in a space equal 
to itself, accordingly it is < in a space equal to itself 
in all time; but that which is in a space equal 
to itself in the present moment is not in motion. 
Accordingly it is in a state of rest, since it is not moved 
in the present moment, and that which is not moving is 
at rest, since everything is either in motion or at rest. 
So the arrow which is moving forward is at rest while 
it is moving forward, in every moment of its motion. 


237r. The Achilles argument is so named because 


Achilles is named in it as the example, and the argu- 
ment shows that if he pursued a tortoise it would be 
impossible for him te overtake it. 

255r. Aristotle accordingly solves the problem of 
Zeno the Hleatic, which he propounded to Protagoras 
the Sophist.!. Tell me, Protagoras, said he, does one 
grain of millet make a noise when it falls, or does the 

' Arist. Phys. vii. 5, 250*, 20. 


Ce 
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ten-thousandth part of a grain? On receiving the 
answer that it does not, he went on: Does a measure of 
millet grains make a noise when it falls, or not? He 
answered, it does make a noise. Well, said Zeno, does 
not the statement about the measure of millet apply to 
the one grain and the ten-thousandth part of a grain ? 
He assented, and Zeno continued, Are not the state- 
ments as to the noise the same in regard to each? For 
as are the things that make a noise, so are the noises. 
Since this is the case, if the measure of millet makes a 
noise, the one grain and the ten-thousandth part of a 
grain make a noise. 


(b) ZENO’S ARGUMENTS AS DESCRIBED BY ARISTOTLE. 


Phys. iv. 1; 209 a28. Zeno’s problem demands 
some consideration ; if all being is in some place, evi- 
dently there must be a place of this place, and so on 
indefinitely. 3; 210 b 22. It is not difficult to solve 
Zeno’s problem, that if place is anything, it will be in 
some place ; there is no reason why the first place should 
not be in something else, not however as in that place, 
but just as health exists in warm beings as a state while 
warmth exists in matter as a property of it. Soit is not 
necessary to assume an indefinite series of places. 

vl. 2; 233 221. (Time and space are continuous 
. ... the divisions of time and space are the same.) 
Accordingly Zeno’s argument is erroneous, that it is 
not possible to traverse infinite spaces, or to come in 
contact with infinite spaces successively in a finite time. 
Both space and time can be called infinite in two ways, 
either absolutely as a continuous whole, or by division 
into the smallest parts. With infinites in point of quan- 
tity, it is not possible for anything to come in contact in 
a finite time, but it is possible in the case of the infinites 
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reached by division, for time itself is infinite from this 
standpoint. So the result is that it traverses the infinite 
in an infinite, not a finite time, and that infinites, not 
finites, come in contact with infinites. 

vi. 9; 239 b 5. And Zeno’s reasoning is fallacious. 
For if, he says, everything is at rest [or in motion] when 
it 18 in a space equal to itself, and the moving body is 
always in the present moment <in a space equal to 
itself, > then the moving arrow is still. This is false; 
for time is not composed of present moments that are 
indivisible, nor indeed is any other quantity. Zeno pre- 
sents four arguments concerning motion which involve 
puzzles to be solved, and the first of these shows that 
motion does not exist because the moving body must go 
half the distance before it goes the whole distance; of 
this we have spoken before (Phys. vill. 8; 26845). And 
the second is called the Achilles argument; it is this :— 
The slow runner will never be overtaken by the swiftest, 
for it is necessary that the pursuer should first reach the 
point from which the pursued started, so that neces- 
sarily the slower is always somewhat in advance. This 
argument is the same as the preceding, the only 
difference being that the distance is not divided each 
time into halves. . . . His opinion is false that the one 
in advance is not overtaken; he is not indeed overtaken 
while he is in advance; but nevertheless he is overtaken, 
if you will grant that he passes through the limited 
space. These are the first two arguments, and the third 
is the one that has been alluded to, that the arrow in 
its flight is stationary. This depends on the assumption 
that time is composed of present moments; there will 
be no syllogism if this is not granted. And the fourth 
argument is with reference to equal bodies moving in 
opposite directions past equal bodies in the stadium with 
' equal speed, some from the end of the stadium, others from 
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the middle ; in which case he thinks half the time equal 
to twice the time. The fallacy lies in the fact that while 
he postulates that bodies of equal size move forward with 
equal speed for an equal time, he compares the one with 
something in motion, the other with something at rest. 


(c) PASSAGES RELATING TO ZENO IN THE DoxoGRAPHISTS. 


Plut. Strom.6; Dox.581. Zeno the Eleatic brought 
out nothing peculiar to himself, but he started farther 
difficulties about these things. 

Epiph. adv. Haer. iii. 11; Dox. 590. Zeno the 
Eleatic, a dialectician equal to the other Zeno, says that 
the earth does not move, and that no space is void of 
content. He speaks as follows :— That which is moved is 
moved in the place in which it is, or in the place in 
which it is not; itis neither moved in the place in which 
it is, nor in the place in which it is not; accordingly it 
is not moved at all. 

Galen, Hist. Phil. 3; Dox.601. Zeno the Eleatic is 
said to have introduced the dialectic philosophy. 7; Dow. 
604. He was a skeptic. 

Aet. 1.7; Dox. 803. Melissos and Zeno say that the 
one is universal, and that it exists alone, eternal, and 
unlimited. And this one is necessity [Heeren inserts 
here the name Kmpedokles|, and the material of it is 
the four elements, and the forms are strife and love. 
He says that the elements are gods, and the mixture of 
them is the world. The uniform will be resolved into 
them ;! he thinks that souls are divine, and that pure 
men who share these things in a pure way are divine. 
23; 320. Zeno et al. denied generation and destruc- 
tion, because they thought that the all is unmoved. 


1 Reading mpds tavra AvOjoerar, which, as Mr. G. D. Lord suggests to 
me, is probably the source of the corruption mpoctavAvéjcetar. The 
Vatican vulgate combines both readings. 
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VIII. 
THE ELEATIC SCHOOL: MELISSOS. 


Meuissos of Samos, son of Ithagenes, was a contem- 
porary of Zeno, though he may have been slightly 
younger. Parmenides is said to have been his teacher, 
and it is possible that he may have made the acquaint- 
ance of Herakleitos. According to Diogenes, he was a 
respected statesman, and there seems to be good evidence 
(Plutarch, Perikles 26, after Aristotle) that he com- 
manded the Samian fleet at its victory over the Athe- 


nians, 4408.c. He wrote a book which later writers refer 
to under various titles. 


Literature: The fragments are treated by Brandis, 
Commen. Hleat. iii. and by Mullach de Melisso X. @. 
p. 80; Pabst, de Meliss. Fragmentis, Bonn 1889, 
disputes the authenticity of Fr. 1-5. Spalding, 
Vindic. philos. Megar. Berlin 1798, first showed 
that the first two chapters of the book called de 
Xenophane, Zenone, Gorgia, refer to Melissos. Cf. 
also Fr. Kern, Zur Wiirdigung des Melissos, Fest- 
schrift d. stettin. Stadtgym. 1880. 


Sources and Critical Notes. 


Fr. 1-5. The passage giving these fragments, as they have been 
c alled, contains little that is not found in the remaining fragments, and 
in spite of the fact that it is given as a direct quotation, it seems ‘best 
to regard it as a condensed statement of the opinions of Melissos. V. 


Zeller, Vorsokr. Phil. 607, n. 1, and Pabst, de Meliss. Fragmentis, 
Bonn 1889. 
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(2) FRacmEents oF MELISsos MAINLY FROM SIMPLICIUS 
ON THE Puysics. 


Simpl. Phys. 23 v 109, 20 (Fr. 7). ére tolvuv ov« 
> f 7 / Di EN 5S \ a) ON ” \ b) \ b] 
EYEVETO, ETTL O€, él HY Kal dsl EoTar Kal apynv ovK 
bf >Q\ / BY > YA Z 2 ) Ss \ 
EVEL OUOE TENEUTHV, ANN ATElpov EoTL. EL pEY Yap 
eyéveTo, apyny av siyev* np~aTo yap av Tote yuvdopevov * 
Kat TehEvTHY * eTEheVTHGTE yap dv ToTE ywvduevov’ é OE 
pnte npEato pare eteredTnoev Gel te Av Kal del Lora, 
OUK EXEL apYnY ovde TEhEUTHY* Ov yap asl sivaL avUaTOY 
6 Tt wn wav gore. 1. 81. (Fr. 8.) GAN omep Zotw del, 
oUTW Kal TO wéyeOos drretpov adel ypy sivas. 1. 33. (Fr. 
15.) & yap Sinpntar TO 26v, Kiveltar. Kivotpevov S& odK 
av ein dua. 

Phys. 247 110, 1. (Fr. 16.) 2 way dv ein, Set adto bv 
sivar* &y d8 dv det adTo cHua pi) Eye. (19 x 87, 6) a 
de you dOos, Eyos av wopia Kal od«éru bv ein. 1. 8. (Fr. 

2) / \: } Yi QO YA >/ YA 

J.) apynv te Kal Téros zyov ovdsv oite aldiov ovdTE 
amewpov éorw. 1,5. (Fr. 10.) ef pa) 8v ein, mepavel mpos 
7 é 
anno. 

Phys. 24 rv 111, 19. (Fr. 11.) obdtws oty alS16v gore 


x f Noe x / A \ ber , 
Kal aTElpov* Kab ey Kal Gwotov Trav. Kal oT dv am- 


OAOLTO OTE pEtbov YyivoLTO OVTE wETAaKOTpé0LTO OdTE dArEL 
oUTe aviaTaL. & yap TLTOVTMY TdoxYoL, OvK dv Bru bv 
ein. 8b Yap ETEpoLodTaL, avayKn TO gov fy BpoLoy Eivat, 
ANNA atrorrvabat TO Tpdcbev gov, TO 83 odK Bdv ylvEecOas. 
El TOWWUY TPLYL pun MUploLs ETETLW ETEpotoY yivoLTO TO TAY, 


Fr. 7. D omits nal . . . ywduevov. Simplicius writes yivdéuevoy, Diels 
would restore yevéuevoy regularly, and compares Spengel ad Eudem. fr. 
p- 18,18. DH éxe., al” éxor. 

Fr. 15. af’ dua, H aaad. 

Fr. 16. aD ov ein, HF’ otv etn, Brandis suggests dv Zors. HF 5& phy dy. 
Cf. 19 r'87, 6. 

Fr. 11. af yiyvorro. Ei odkéri, omits dv. E omits 8¢ after 7d. aD 
(Ff) tpixt win, EH rpt wy 7%. Vulg. from Brandis ei rolvuy rpiopuploor 
éreot, HW mapdvti for mayti. 


f 
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A 3 A N Le 
ONEtTaL av év TO TavTi ypove. |. 24. (Fr. 12.) arn odde 
an b] id e \ / S if \ 
petakoopnOnvar avuatov' o yap Koopos o TpoabEv gov 
> b) id bys Ss \ 7 uf 4 \ / 
ovK amo\AUTaL OUTE O pn eoV yiverat. OTe OF PTE 
Uf J / a 
TpooyiveTar pnosy PHATE ATOAAVTAL pHTE ETEPOLOUTAL, 
na 3 an / 5 
TOs av wEeTaKoopnOsey TOV EOYTMY TL; EL meV Yap TL 
ONL € a BY \ \ / DENN sD a 
éyivero ETEpotov, HON Av Kal pEeTaKoopnOEin: ovdE adyEt 
> X XN la) 7 b] / ’ \ XN ou SEN 5 
ov yap av Trav ein adyéov: ov yap av dvvalTO «dé EivaL 
nan b) / Os 7 / bu A is a rg ee He 
VeHma adyéov ovoe Evel tonv dvvamW TH vet: ovT’ av 
ee By > ee) / > J / / x =) I xX 
Gpotov Ein, EL ANyéoL" ATroywopEvov yap TeV AV aNdyEoL F 
id 7 / OQ 3 \ S 
TpooyLvopevov, KOVK AV ETL Gpotov Ein. OVO’ av TO vYLES 
b] an i > \ \ x‘ BA NaS \ \ \ Sys 
adynoat SvvatTo* amo yap av OroLTO TO UyLés KAL TO ZOD, 
\ DEN / \ n > nan € \ 
TO O& OUK &OV YeVoLTO. Kal TEpt TOV aviacQaL wuTOS 
/ a / 
Aoyos TO aryéovTs. 1.6. (Fr. 14.) 0068 xeveov éotw ovdév: 
\ x \ OE b] ’ \ ic 7 / bé 
TO yap KEvEeov oUvdEY EoTLY* OUVK GV OvY éln TO YE MNOED. 
9 PSN Qn ' ¢€ nan \ > BA > lal > \ 
Ove KLVELTAL’ UTOXwPHoaL yap OVK FYEL OvdaUH, ANA 
/ 3 X 5 n 3s \ 
TAEWY ETTW. El MEV YAP KEVEOY HV, UTTEYWPEL AV Els TO 
/ a SS AN / > U / / 
KEvoVv" KEvod O& pn edvTOS ovK FyEL SKN UTOKwpHCEL. 
\ \ > x x\ \ \ 3 
TUKVOV O& Kal apaloy ovK AY Ein TO Yap apaLoY ovUK 
> \ / > € / A an 5) ye \ 
avuoTov TAEMV ElvaL OMolws TO TUKVO, AAN dn TO 
p) / J IA nan an if XN 
apaoyv ye KEevewTEpoy ylveTal Tod TuKVOD. Kplow 8 
/ \ / a / \ n \ 

TaUTHVY KpHn ToLncaclat TOU TAEW Kal TOU fi) TAEW* EL 
\ 9 a “HN b bg > / > 68 / 
bev ody yYwpEl TL } EladeyeTal, OU TrAEwWY: EL OF [TE 

n y - 
Kopel pte eladéyEeTal, TAEWY. aVayKN TolvuY TrEwY 
5: 3 \ \\ / / ’ 
ElVal, €b KEVOV fk) ETL. Ee TolvuY TAgWY zoTLV, OU 
KLWELTQL. 

ute 5 \ 

Phys. 84 v 162, 24. (Fr. 6.) aet hv 6 te Fv Kal ast 
! > N b) at by 
goTal. sl yap éyévEeTo, avayKaioy sot Tpiv yEevecOau 
> , b / a \ 5 7D \ xX / 
eivar pnoev. Tel TUyo vov pndev HY, ovdama dV YyévoLTO 

b] / 

OVOEV EK [LNOEVOS. 


Fr.12. D werd 7d KoounOjvat: a amodeirac: DF peraxoounbévtwv 
edvtwav: a yap, DFE ye: a adryewvdy (twice): D ovx for kode: DF avtds, 
ak 6 avrtos, 

Fr. 14. Cf. Simpl. 40, 12. H macov et passim, Text follows aD: 
DF kevérepov, HE kowdrtepov: a omits odr. 

Fr. 6. H ei réxo. viv, Dei tbxn, al ei rolvuy. Diels suggests dre 
tolvuy; cf. 109, 20. DEH ovdev, al’ under. 
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Simpl. de Coelo, 187r3; Schol. Aristot. 509b18; ef. 
Aristokl. Huseb. Pr. Hv. xiv. 17. (Fr. 17.) wéyiorov piv 
i) lal ® © é / XN 
ovyv onpeioy ovTOS 0 Novos STL Sv povoy zoTlv. aTap Kal 
nan 3 \ fa) aA \ 5 
Ta0e onusia: eb yap HY TOANA, ToLAadTA yphy adTa sivas, 
er \ a 5 \ 5) a ¢ \ 
olov TEep eyo pnt TO ey sivas. i yap zoTt yh Kal bSwp Kat 
IN \ / \ \ Ny n \ \ Ns an \ \ 
anp Kai cldnpos Kai ypvoos Kal TIp Kal TO wey CHov 7d SE 
Q \ \ Uh \ \ \ \ e/ \ Si 
TeUvnKos Kal mzhav Kal ANEvKOY Kal Ta doa daclv oi 
By = i ) n 5 \ aA SYA \ e an ’ an 
avOpwrror sivas adnOA,—ei 81 Tadta Zot Kal Hpsts opbas 
Cad A 5 \ / a ® 
OpOLEev Kal AKovomEv, Eivat yp) EKacTOV ToLOdDTOY obdy 
N lal an \ 
Tep TO TpwToV zdokEv Huiv, Kal pon pEeTaTimTEeL ponds 
an 5 / ® 
yiweobas Etepolov, AdN’ all etvar ExacTov olov ep ZoTwV- 
lal lal an Vg \ lal 
vov d¢ hapuev opOas opav Kal axovey Kal cvvigvar, Soxei 
SS (¢ lal / \ \ / \ NS N 
df nwiv Td Te Osppov rpuypov yiverOar Kal TO >Wuypov 
\ iN \ \ \ \ \ \ 
Osppov Kal TO oKANpoV padOaKkov Kal TO padOaKov 
oKAnpov, Kal TO C@ov amoOvncKew Kal &x pn CavTos 
npov, Kal TO fa mToOvy i) 

/ n rn \ 3 
yiver Oat, Kal TadtTa TavTa éteporodacbaL, Kal 6 TL Hy TE 
WN la) G 95 Y \ 
Kal 0 viv ovdsv bpovov sivat, ANN 6 Te oldnpos cKANpOS 
2 cai } a iS Q t c Loy heialh \ \ 

VT® OaxTUXw KaTaTpiBecbar fT omod pewv Kal ypuvaos 
\ / \ By (v4 3 a N lal 5 an ee 
Kal ALGos Kai AXAO 6 TEL Loy UpoV OoKEl iva, TAV, WOTE 
/ / ig be Ve XO sf , é b] e/ Y 
oupPaiver untEe opav unte Ta OvTa ywooKe* && HdSaTOs 
TE Yh Kal AlOos yiverOat. oF Tolvuy TabTa addrjdoLs 
id n 5 
opmonoyel* hapevois yap Eivat TOAKA Kal aida Kal Eldon 
TE Kal ioyuY FxoVvTAa, MavTa ETEpoLodaOat Hiv SoKxEl Kai 
/ a id t an 
METATUTTEW EK TOD EKAOTOTE OpwmEvoU. OSHAOV TolvuY 
¢ > >) an e an > \ 3 A \ >) A n 
OTL ovK opbas EWPOwEV OVOE EKELVA TTOAAA opbas Sdoxet 
5 > \ XN / eS os fe 5) » 4% ae? 
elWval. ov yap ay peteTrUTTEv EL ANNO HV, GAN Hv oiov 
e la) an Ms fal 
Tep e00KEl EXaTTOV TOLODTOV* Tod yap edvTOS aANOLWOd 
rn b) if A S / \ S 9N\ b) ie 
Kpsiacov ovodev. Hv O& psTaTéon, TO psy OV aToAETO, 
Ss SS > 2\ / 4 i) > \ / a 
TO O& OUK gov yéyovev. oUTwS ovV Ev TONNE €lN, TOLAUTA 
Ne @! 4 
XpN elvar otov TrEp TO Ev. 


Fr. 17. Vulg. xp: Simpl. (gov, Aristokl. (@v (twice): Aristokl. eiva: 
eypiv, kal Td dy To.ovTov, oiov mpOtov Dotey juiv eiva, Simpl. omits 
mavra and @An@q: Aristokl. €repoy, GAA’ eivar duotoy, ofdv wep earl Exacror, 
Simpl. omits éerw: Bergk dyovpéwy, digito conterminus, aptatus, 
MSS. 76 wéoor, corr. Brandis, Gesch. d. Phil. i. 403: Vulg. etn. 
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Simpiicius’s Account oF MELISSOs, INCLUDING THE 
TRANSLATION OF THE F'RAGMENTS. 


22; 1038, 13. Now let us glance at Melissos’ argu- 
ment, which we ran across a few lines back. Melissos, 
making use of the axioms of the physicists, in regard to 
generation and destruction, begins his book as follows: 
(Fr. 1) If nothing is, how could this be spoken of 
as though something is? And if anything is, either 
it has come into being, or else it always has been. If 
it came into being, it sprung either from being or from 
not-being; but it is impossible that any such thing 
should have sprung from not-being (for nothing else 
that is could have sprung from it, much less pure 
being) ; nor could it have sprung from being, for in that 
case it <would simply be, and > would not have come 
into existence. So then being is not generated ; being 
always is, nor will it be destroyed. For being could 
not be changed into not-being (this also is conceded by 
the physicists), nor into being; for then it would abide 
as it is,and would not be destroyed. Accordingly being 
was not generated, nor will it be destroyed ; so it always 
was and always will be. (Fr. 2) But while that which 
comes into existence has a beginning, that which does 
not come into existence does not have a beginning, 
and being which did not come into existence would not 
have a beginning. Farther, that which is destroyed has 
an end; but if anything is not subject to destruction, it 
does not have an end ; and that which has neither begin- 
ning nor end is of course infinite ; so being is infinite. 
(Fr. 3) And if it is infinite, it is one; for if being were 
two, both parts could not be infinite, but each would 
be limited by the other. But being is infinite; there 
could not be several beings; accordingly being is one. 
(Fr. 4) Farther, if being is one it does not move; for the 
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one is always homogeneous [lit. like itself]; and that 
which is homogeneous could not perish or become greater 
or change its arrangement or suffer pain or annoyance. 
If it experienced any of these things it would not be 
one; for that which is moved with any sort of motion 
changes something from one thing into something 
different ; but there is nothing else except being, so this 
will not be moved. (Fr. 5) To follow another line of 
argument : there is no place void of being, for the void is 
nothing ; but that which is nothing could not exist; so 
then being is not moved: it is impossible for it to go 
anywhere, if there is no void. Nor is it possible for it 
to contract into itself, for in that case different degrees 
of density would arise, and this is impossible; for it 
is impossible that the rare should be as full as the dense ; 
but the rare is more empty than the dense, and there 
is no such thing as emptiness. It is necessary to judge 
whether being is full or not by its capacity to receive 
something else: if it will not receive anything it is full; 
if it will receive something it is not full. Now if the 
void does not exist, it must of necessity be full; and if 
this is the case it does not move, not because it is im- 
possible for it to move through space already filled, as 
we say of bodies, but because all being cannot be moved 
into being (for there is nothing besides itself), nor can 
being be moved into not-being, for not-being does not 
exist. 

23; 109, 7. Melissos also is blamed because in his 
frequent references to the beginning he does not use 
the word to mean a beginning in time which applies to 
that which comes into existence, but rather to mean 
a logical beginning which does not apply to the things ~ 
that are changing collectively. He seems to have 
seen clearly before Aristotle that all matter, even that 
_ which is eternal, being limited has a limited capacity, 
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and in itself is always at the end of time, and because 
of the ever-moving beginning of that which passes, 
it is always at the beginning, and remains eternal, 
so that that which has beginning and end in quantity 
has also beginning and end in time, and the reverse ; 
for that which has beginning and end in time is not 
everything simultaneously. So he bases his proof on 
beginning and end in time. Accordingly he says 
that that which is not everything—t.e. which is not 
the whole simultaneously—is not without beginning or 
end; what applies to things that are indivisible and 
infinite in their being, applies so much the more to pure 
being; and that all applies to being. Melissos puts it 
as follows: (Fr. 7) Since then it did not come into being 
but ws, it always was and always will be, and has 
neither beginning nor end, but is infinite. For if it had 
come into existence it would have had a beginning (for 
that which once came into existence would have a begin- 
ning) and an end (for that which once came into exist- 
ence would come to an end) ; if it neither had a beginning 
nor came to an end, it always was and always will be; 
it has not beginning or end; but it is impossible 
that anything which is not the whole should always 
CXIstanace 2 1.31. (Fr. 8) But as it always exists, so 
it is necessary also that it be always infinite in magnitude. 
1. 88. (Fr. 15) If being is separated it moves; and 
that which moves could not exist simultanegusly. 

94; 110, 1 (Fr. 16) If being exists it must be one, 
and being one it is necessary that it should not itself 
have body; (19; 87, 6) and if it should have thickness, 
it would have parts and would no longer be a unity. 
l. 8 (Fr. 9) Nothing which has beginning and end is 
either eternal or infinite. 1. 5 (Fr. 10) if it were not 
one, it would be bounded by something else.! 


1 The paraphrase above (Fr. 3) gives the argument in fuller form. 
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24; 111, 18. Melissos bringing his previous topic to 
a conclusion goes on to consider motion. (Fr. 11) So 
then the all is eternal and infinite and homogeneous ; 
and it could neither perish nor become greater. nor 
change its arrangement nor suffer pain or distress. 
If it experienced any of these things it would no longer 
be one ; for if it becomes different, it is necessary that 
being should not be homogeneous, but that which was 
before must perish, and that which was not must come 
into existence. If then the all should become different 
by a single hair in ten thousand years, it would perish in 
the whole of time. (Fr. 12) And it is impossible for its 
order to change, for the order existing before does not 
perish, nor does another which did not exist come into 
being ; and since nothing is added to it or subtracted from 
it or made different, how could any of the things that are 
change their order? But if anything became different, 
its order would already have been changed. (Fr. 13) 
Nor does it suffer pain, for the all could not be pained ; 
it would be impossible for anything suffering pain always 
to be ; nor does it have power equal to the power of what 
is healthy. It would not be homogeneous if it suffered 
pain ; it would suffer pain whenever anything was added 
or taken away, and it would no longer be homogeneous. — 
Nor could what is healthy suffer a pang of pain, for both 
the healthy and being would perish, and not-being would 
come into existence. The same reasoning that applies 
to pain applies also to distress. (Fr. 14) Nor is there 
any void, for the void is nothing, and that which is 
nothing could not be. Nor does it move, for it hag 
nowhere to go to, since it is full; for if there were a void 
it could go into the void, but since there is no void it has 
nowhere to go to. It could not be rare and dense, for 
it is not possible for the rare to be as full as the dense, 
but the rare is already more empty than the dense. 
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This is the test of what is full and what is not full: if it 
has room for anything, or admits anything into it, it is 
not full; if it does not have room for anything, or admit 
anything into it, it is full. If no void exists it must be 
full; if then it is full it does not move. These are the 
doctrines of Melissos. 

34; 162, 24. (Fr. 6) What was, always was and 
always will be; for if it had come into existence, it 
necessarily would have been nothing before it came into 
existence. If now there were nothing existing, nothing 
would ever have come into existence from nothing. 

Simpl. de Coelo 1871; Schol. Aristot. 509b; cf. 
Aristokl. Euseb. Pr. Hv. xiv.17. (Fr. 17) This argument 
is the strongest proof that being is one only. And the 
proofs are as follows: For if a multiplicity of things } 
existed it would be necessary that these things should be 
just such as I say the one is. For if earth exists, and 
water and air and iron and gold and fire and the living 
and the dead and black and white, and everything else 
which men say is real,—if these things exist and we see 
and hear them correctly, it is necessary that each thing 
should be such as we first determined, namely, it should . 
not change its character or become different, but should 
always be each thing what it is. Now we say that we see 
and hear and understand correctly ; but it seems to us 
that hot becomes cold and cold hot, that hard becomes 
soft and soft hard, that the living being dies and life 
comes from what is not living ; and that all these things 
become different, and what they are is not like what 
they were. It seems to us that iron, being hard to the 
touch, wastes away tbecoming liquefied,f' and so does 
gold, and rock, and whatever else seems to be strong, 
so that we conclude that we do not see or know things 


1 Zeller i 613 n. 1 suggests tm’ tod péwy, ‘passing away because of 
rust.’ 
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that are. And earth and rock arise from water. These 
things then do not harmonise with each other. Though 
we said that many things are eternal, and have forms 
and strength, it seems that they all become different and 
change their character each time they are seen. Evi- 
dently we do not see correctly, nor is the appearance of 
multiplicity correct; for they would not change their 
character if they were real, but would remain each thing 
as it seemed, for nothing is nobler than that which is 
real. But if they change their character, being perishes 
and not-being comes into existence. So then if a multi- 
_ plicity of things exist, it is necessary that they should be 
such as the one is. 


/ 
(b) ARISTOTLE’S account oF Mrtissos. 


Phys. 1.85 186 a6. Both Melissos and Parmenides 
argue fallaciously, and they make false assumptions and 
their reasonings are not logical; but the argument of 
Melissos is the more wearisome, for it sets no problem, 
but granted one strange thing, others follow ; and there 
is no difficulty in this. The error in the reasoning of 
Melissos is plain, for he thinks that if everything which 
has come into being has a beginning, he can assume 
that that which has not come into being does not have 
a beginning. This, then, is strange, that he should 
think that everything has a beginning except time, and 
this does not, and that simple generation has no begin- 
ning but change alone begins, as though change as a 
whole did not come into being. Even if the all is 
a unity, why then should it not move? Why should 
not the whole be moved even as a part of it which is a 
unity, namely water, is moved in itself? Then why 
should there not be change? It is not possible that 
being should be one in form, but only in its source. 

K 
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Soph. Elen. 5; 163 b 18. -The same is true of 
syllogisms, as for instance in the case of Melissos’ argu- 
ment that the all is infinite; in this he assumes that the 
all is not generated (for nothing is generated from not- 
being), and that that which is generated, is generated 
from a beginning. If then the all was not generated, it 
does not have a beginning, so itis infinite. Itis not 
necessary to assent to this, for even if everything which 
is generated has a beginning, it does not follow that if 
anything has a beginning it was generated, as a man 
with a fever is warm, but one who is warm may not have 
a fever. 

Soph. Elen. 6; 164635. Or again, as Melissos 
assumes in his argument that generation and having a 
beginning are the same thing, or that that which is 
generated from equals has the same size. The two 
statements, that whatis generated has a beginning, and 
that what has a beginning is generated, he deems equiva- 
lent, so that the generated and the limited are both the 
same in that they each have a beginning. Because 
what is generated has a beginning, he postulates that 
what has a beginning is generated, as though both that 
which is generated and that which is finite were the 
same in having a beginning. 


(c) PASSAGES RELATING To MELISSOS IN THE 
DoxoGRAPHISTS. 


Epiph. adv. Haer. i. 12; Dow. 590. Melissos . of 
Samos, son of Ithagenes, said that the all is one in kind, 
but that nothing is fixed in its nature, for all things are 
potentially destructible. 

Aet. Plac. 1. 8; Dow. 285. Melissos of Miletos, son of 
Ithagenes, became his companion, but he did not pre- 
serve in its purity the doctrine that was transmitted to 
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him. For he said in regard to the infinite that the 
world of those things that appear is limited. 1.7; 808. 
Melissos and Zeno say that the one is universal, and 
that it exists alone, eternal, and unlimited. And 
this unity is necessity [Heeren inserts here the name 
Empedokles], and the material of which it consists 
is the four elements, and the forms are love and strife. 
He calls the elements gods, and the mixture of them the 
world. And the uniform will be resolved. He thinks 
that souls are divine, and that pure men who share 
these things in a pure way are divine. i. 24; 820. 
Melissos (et al.) deny generation and destruction, because 
they think that the all is unmoved. 

Aet. 11. 1; 8327. Melissos (et al.): The universe is one. 
328. The all is infinite, but the world is limited. 4 ; 382. 
Melissos (et al.): The world is not generated, not to be 
destroyed, eternal. 

Aet. iv. 9; 396. Melissos (et al.) : Sensations are 
deceptive. 
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IX. 
PYTHAGORAS AND THE PYTHAGOREANS. 


PyrHacoras, son of Mnesarchos, a native of Samos, 
left his fatherland to escape the tyranny of Polykrates 
(533 /2 or 529/8B.c.). He made his home for many years 
in Kroton in southern Italy, where his political views 
gained control in the city. At length he and his followers 
were banished by an opposing party, and he died at 
Metapontum. Many stories are told of his travels into 
Egypt and more widely, but there is no evidence on 
which the stories can be accepted. He was a mystic 
thinker and religious reformer quite as much as a 
philosopher, but there is no reason for denying that the 
doctrines of the school originated with him. Of his 
disciples, Archytas, in southern Italy, and Philolaos and 
Lysis, at Thebes, are the best known. It is the doctrine 

of the school, not the teaching of Pythagoras himself, — 
which is known to us through the writings of Aristotle. 


Literature :—On Pythagoras: Krische, De societatis a 
Pythagora conditae scopo politico, 1830 ; E. Rohde, 
them. Mus. xxvi. 565 sqq.; xxvil. 28 sqq.; Diels, 
hein. Mus. xxxi. 25 sq.; Zeller, Sitz. d. kgl. preus. 
Akad. 1889, 45, p. 985 sqq.; Chaignet, Pythagore, 
18738, and the excellent account in Burnett. 

Philolaos : Boeckh, Philolaos Lehren, nebst den 
Bruchstticken seines Werkes, 1819; YV. Rose, 
Comment. de Arist. libr. ord. et auct. Berlin 1854; 
Schaarschmidt, Die angebliche Schriftstellerei de 
Phil. Bonn 1864; Zeller, Gesch. d. griech. Phil. 
4 Auf. 261, 341, 886; Hermes x. 178; Bywater, 
Journal of Philol. 1. 21 sqq. 
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Archytas : Hartenstein, de Archyt. Tar. fragm. Lips. 
1833 ; Gruppe, Die Fragm.d. Archyt. Berlin 1840; 
Petersen, Zettschr. f. Altertumsk. 1836 ; Chaignet, 
Pythagore, 1873, pp. 191, 255. 


PassaGEs IN PLATO REFERRING TO THE PYTHAGOREANS. 


Phaedo 628. The saying that is uttered in secret 
rites, to the effect that we men are in a sort of prison, 
and that one ought not to loose himself from it nor yet 
to run away, seems to me something great and not easy 
to see through; but this at least I think is well said, that 
it is the gods who care for us, and we men are one of the 
possessions of the gods. 

Kratyl. 400 s. For some say that it (the body) is 
the tomb of the soul—I think it was the followers of 
Orpheus in particular who introduced this word—-which 
has this enclosure like a prison in order that it may be 
kept safe. 

Gorg. 493 a. I once heard one of the wise men say 
that now we are dead and the body is our tomb, and that 
that part of the soul where desires are, it so happens, 
is open to persuasion, and moves upward or downward. 
And, indeed, a clever man-—perhaps some inhabitant 
of Sicily or Italy—speaking allegorically, and taking 
the word from credible’ (wé@avos) and ‘ persuadable’ 
(wtoreKos), called this a jar (ari0os) ; and he called those 
without intelligence uninitiated, and that part of the 
soul of uninitiated persons where the desires are, he 
called its intemperateness, and said it was not water- 
tight, as a jar might be pierced with holes—using the 
simile because of its insatiate desires. 

Gorg. 507 x. And the wise men say that one com- 
munity embraces heaven and earth and gods and men 
and friendship and order and temperance and righteous- 
ness, and for that reason they call this whole a universe, 
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my friend, for it is not without order nor yet is there 
excess. It seems to me that you do not pay attention 
to these things, though you are wise in regard to them. 
But it has escaped your notice that geometrical equality 
prevails widely among both gods and men. 


PassaGes IN ARISTOTLE REFERRING TO THE PyTHa- 
GOREANS. 


Phys. 1.4; 203a1. For all who think they have 
worthily applied themselves to such philosophy, have 
discoursed concerning the infinite, and they all have 
asserted some first principle of things—some, like the 
Pythagoreans and Plato, a first principle existing by 
itself, not connected with anything else, but being itself 
the infinite in its essence. Only the Pythagoreans found 
it among things perceived by sense (for they say that 
number is not an abstraction), and they held that it 
was the infinite outside the heavens. 

111.4; 204 a 33. (The Pythagoreans) both hold that 
the infinite is being, and divide it. 

iv. 6; 213 b 22. And the Pythagoreans say that 
there is a void, and that it enters into the heaven itself 
from the infinite air, as though it (the heaven) were 
breathing; and this void defines the natures of things, 
inasmuch as it is a certain separation and definition of 
things that lie together; and this is true first in the 
case of numbers, for the void defines the nature of 
these. j 

De coel. 1.1; 268210. Foras the Pythagoreans say, 
the all and all things are defined by threes; for end and 
middle and beginning constitute the number of the all, 
and also the number of the triad. 

li. 2; 284 b 6. And since there are some who say that 
there is a right and left of the heavens, as, for instance, 
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those that are called Pythagoreans (for such is their 
doctrine), we must investigate whether it is as they say. 

11.2; 285a 10. Wherefore one of the Pythagoreans 
might be surprised in that they say that there are only 
these two first principles, the right and the left, and 
they pass over four of them as not having the least 
validity ; for there is no less difference up and down, 
and front and back than there is right and left in all 
creatures. 

1.2; 285 b 23. And some are dwelling in the upper 
hemisphere and to the right, while we dwell below and 
to the left, which is the opposite to what the Pytha- 
goreans say; for they put us above and to the right, 
while the others are below and at the left. 

11.9; 290 b15. Some think it necessary that noisé 
should arise when so great bodies are in motion, since 
sound does arise from bodies among us which are not so 
large and do not move so swiftly ; and from the sun and 
moon and from. the stars in so great, number, and of 
so great size, moving so swiftly, there must necessarily 
arise a sound inconceivably great. Assuming these 
things and that the swiftness has the principle of 
harmony by reason of the intervals, they say that the 
sound of the stars moving on in a circle becomes musical. 
And since it seems unreasonable that we also do not hear 
this sound, they say that the reason for this is that the 
noise exists in the very nature of things, so as not to be 
distinguishable from the opposite silence; for the dis- 
tinction of sound and silence lies in their contrast with 
each other, so that as blacksmiths think there is no 
difference between them because they are accustomed 
to the sound, so the same thing happens to men. 

1.9; 291a7. What occasions the difficulty and makes 
the Pythagoreans say that there is a harmony of the 
bodies as they move, is a proof. Fcr whatever things 
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move themselves make a.sound and noise; but whatever 
things are fastened in what moves or exist in it as the 
parts in a ship, cannot make a noise, nor yet does the 
ship if if moves in a river. 

ii.138; 298a19. Theysay that the whole heaven is 
limited, the opposite to what those of Italy, called the 
Pythagoreans, say ; for these say that fire is at the centre 
and that the earth is one of the stars, and that moving 
in a circle about the centre it produces night and day. 
And they assume yet another earth opposite this which 
they call the counter-earth [avriy@wv], not seeking 
reasons and causes for phenomena, but stretching 
phenomena to meet certain assumptions and opinions 
of theirs and attempting to arrange them in a system. 
. . . And farther the Pythagoreans say that the most 
authoritative part of the All stands guard, because it is 
specially fitting that it should, and this part is the centre; 
and this place that the fire occupies, they call the guard 
of Zeus, as it is called simply the centre, that is, the 
centre of space and the centre of matter and of nature. 

u1.1; 800a15. The same holds true for those who 
construct the heaven out of numbers; for some con- 
struct nature out of numbers, as do certain of the 
Pythagoreans. 

Metaphys. 1.53; 985 b 28-986b8. With these and 
before them (Anaxagoras, Empedokles, Atomists) those 
called Pythagoreans applying themselves to the sciences, 
first developed them ; and being brought up in them 
they thought that the first principles of these (i.e. num- 
bers) were the first principles of all things. And since 
of these (sciences) numbers are by nature the first, in 
numbers rather than in fire and earth and water they 
thought they saw many likenesses to things that are 
and that are coming to be, as, for instance, justice is 
such a property of numbers, and soul and mind are 
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such a property, and another is opportunity, and of other 
things one may say the same of each one. 

+ And further, discerning in numbers the conditions 
and reasons of harmonies alsof; since, moreover, other 
things seemed to be like numbers in their entire nature, 
and numbers were the first of every nature, they assumed 
that the elements of numbers were the elements of all 
things, and that the whole heavens were harmony and 
number. And whatever characteristics in numbers and 
harmonies they could show were in agreement with the 
properties of the heavens and its parts and with its 
whole arrangement, these they collected and adapted; 
and if there chanced to be any gap anywhere, they 
eagerly sought that the whole system might be con- 
nected with these (stray phenomena). To give an 
example of my meaning: inasmuch as ten seemed to be 
the perfect number and to:-embrace the whole nature 
of numbers, they asserted that the number of bodies 
moving through the heavens were ten, and when only 
nine were visible, for the reason just stated they postu- 
lated the counter-earth as the tenth. We have given 
a more definite account of these thinkers in other parts 
of our writings. But we have referred to them here 
with this purpose in view, that we might ascertain from 
them what they asserted as the first principles and in 
what manner they came upon the causes that have been 
enumerated. They certainly seem to consider number 
as the first principle and as it were the matter in things 
and in their conditions and states; and the odd and 
the even are elements of number, and of these the one 
is infinite and the other finite, and unity is the pro- 
duct of both of them, for it is both odd and even, and 
number arises from unity, and the whole heaven, as has 
been said, is numbers. 

A different party in this same school say that the 
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first principles are ten, named according to the following 
table :—finite and infinite, even and odd, one and many: 
right and left, male and female, rest and motion, straight 
and crooked, light and darkness, good and bad, square 
and oblong. After this manner Alkmaeon of Kroton 
seems to have conceived them, and either he received 
this doctrine from them or they from him; for Alkmaeon 
arrived at maturity when Pythagoras was an old man, 
and his teachings resembled theirs. For he says that 
most human affairs are twofold, not meaning opposites 
reached by definition, as did the former party, but 
opposites by chance—as, for example, white-black, 
sweet-bitter, good-bad, small-great. This philosopher 
Jet fall his opinions indefinitely about the rest, but the 
Pythagoreans declared the number of the opposites and 
what they were. From both one may learn this much, 
that opposites are the first principles of things; but 
from the latter he may learn the number of these, and 
what they are. But how it is possible to bring them 
into relation with the causes of which we have spoken 
if they have not clearly worked out; but they seem to 
range their elements under the category of matter, for 
they say that being is compounded and formed from 
them, and that they inhere in it. 

987 a 9-27. Down to the Italian philosophers and 
with the exception of them the rest have spoken more 
reasonably about these principles, except that, as we 
said, they do indeed use two principles, and the one of 
these, whence is motion, some regard as one and others 
as twofold. The Pythagoreans, however, while they in 
similar manner assume two first principles, add this which 
is peculiar to themselves: that they do not think that 
the finite and the infinite and the one are certain other 
things by nature, such as fire or earth or any other 
such thing, but the infinite itself and unity itself are 
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the essence of the things of which they are predicated, 
and so they make number the essence of all things. So 
they taught after this manner about them, and began 
to discourse and to define what being, is, but they made 
it altogether too simple a matter. For they made their 
definitions superficially, and to whatever first the defini- 
tion might apply, this they thought to be the essence of 
the matter; as if one should say that twofold and two 
were the same, because the twofold subsists in the two. 
But undoubtedly the two and the twofold are not the 
same ; otherwise the one will be many—a consequence 
which even they would not draw. So much then may 
be learned from the earlier philosophers and from their 
successors. 

1.6; 987b10. And Plato only changed the name, 
for the Pythagoreans say that things exist by imitation 
of numbers, but Plato, by sharing the nature of numbers. 

i.6; 987 b 22. But that the one is the real essence of 
things, and not something else with unity as an attribute, 
he affirms, agreeing with the Pythagoreans; and in 
harmony with them he affirms that numbers are the 
principles of being for other things. But it is peculiar 
to him that instead of a single infinite he posits a double 
infinite, an infinite of greatness and of littleness; and it 
is also peculiar to him that he separates numbers from 
things that are seen, while they say that numbers 
are the things themselves, and do not interpose mathe- 
matical objects between them. This separation of the one 
and numbers from things, in contrast with the position 
of the Pythagoreans, and the introduction of ideas, are 
the consequence of his investigation by concepts. 

1.8; 989 b82-990a 82. Those, however, who carry 
on their investigation with reference to all things, and 
divide things into what are perceived and what are not 
perceived by sense, evidently examine both classes, so 
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one must delay a little longer over what they say. They 
speak correctly and incorrectly in reference to the ques- 
tions now before us. Now those who are called Pytha- 
goreans use principles and elements yet stranger than 
those of the physicists, in that they do not take them 
from the sphere of sense, for mathematical objects are 
without motion, except in the case of astronomy. Still, 
they discourse about everything in nature and study it ; 
they construct the heaven, they observe what happens in 
its parts tand their states and motionst; they apply to 
these their first principles and causes, as though they 
agreed entirely with the other physicists that being is only 
what is perceptible and what that which is called heaven 
includes. But their causes and first principles, they say, 
are such as to lead up to the higher parts of reality, and 
are in harmony with this rather than with the doctrines 
of nature. In what manner motion will take place when 
finite and infinite, odd and even, are the only underlying 
realities, they do not say; nor how it is possible for 
genesis and destruction to take place without motion and 
change, or for the heavenly bodies to revolve. Farther, 
if one grant to them that greatness arises from these 
principles, or if this could be proved, nevertheless, how 
will it be that some bodies are light and some heavy ? 
For their postulates and statements apply no more to 
mathematical objects than to things of sense; accord- 
ingly they have said nothing at all about fire or earth 
or any such objects, because I think they have no dis- 
tinctive doctrine about things of sense. Farther, how 
is it necessary to assume that number and states of 
number are the causes of what is in the heavens and 
what is taking place there from the beginning and now, 
and that there is no other number than that out of 
which the world is composed? For when opinion and 
opportune time are ata certain point in the heavens, 
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and a little farther up or down are injustice and judg- 
ment or a mixture of them, and they bring forward as 
proof that each one of these is number, and the result 
then is that at this place there is already a multitude of 
compounded quantities because those states of number 
have each their place—is this number in heaven the 
same which it is necessary to assume that each of these 
things is, or is it something different ? Plato says it is 
‘different ; still, he thinks that both these things and the 
causes of them are numbers; but the one class are ideal 
causes, and the others are sense causes. 

ii.1; 996a4. And the most difficult and perplexing 
question of all is whether unity and being are not, as 
Plato and the Pythagoreans say, something different 
_ from things but their very essence, or whether the un- 
derlying substance is something different, friendship, as 
Empedokles says, or as another says, fire, or water, or air. 

1.4; 1001la9. Plato and the Pythagoreans assert 
that neither being nor yet unity is something different 
from things, but that it is the very nature of them, as 
though essence itself consisted in unity and existence. 

1086b17. Soit turns out that many things of which 
_ the forms appear different have one form, as the Pytha. 
goreans discovered ; and one can say that there is one 
form for everything, and the others are not forms; and 
thus all things will be one. 

ix. 2; 1058b 11. Whether the one itself is a sort of 
essence, as first the Pythagoreans and later Plato 
affirmed... 

xi. 7; 1072b31. And they are wrong who assume, 
as do the Pythagoreans and Speusippos, that the most 
beautiful and the best is not in the first principle, 
because the first principles of plants and animals are 
indeed causes ; for that which is beautiful and perfect is 
in what comes from these first principles. 
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xii. 4; 1078b21. The Pythagoreans (before Demo- 
kritos) only defined a few things, the concepts of which 
they reduced to numbers, as for instance opportunity or 
justice or marriage. 

xii.6; 1080.b16. The Pythagoreans ‘say that ee 
sense are not GENEL from this, oe they are com- 
posed of it; indeed, they construct the whole heaven 
out of numbers, but not out of unit numbers, for they 
assume that the unities have quantity; but how the 
first unity was so constituted as to have quantity, they 
“seem at a loss to say. b 31. All, as many as regard 
the one as the element and first principle of things, except 
the Pythagoreans, assert that numbers are based on 
the unit; but the Pythagoreans assert, as has been 
remarked, that numbers have quantity. 

xii. 8; 1083b9. The Pythagorean standpoint has on 
the one hand fewer difficulties than those that have 
been discussed, but it has new difficulties of its own. 
The fact that they do not regard number as separate, 
removes many of the contradictions ; but it is impossible 
that bodies should consist of numbers, and that this 
number should be mathematical. Nor is it true that _ 
indivisible elements have quantity; but, ‘granted that 
they have this quality of indivisibility, the units have no 
quantity ; for how can quantity be composed of indivisible 
elements? but arithmetical number consists of units. 
But these say that things are number; at least, they 
adapt their speculations to such bodies as consist of 
elements which are numbers. a 

xiii. 8; 1090a 20. On the other hand the Pytha- 
goreans, because they see many qualities of numbers in 
bodies perceived by sense, regard objects as numbers, 
not as separate numbers, but as derived from numbers. 
And why ? Because the qualities of numbers exist in 
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harmony both in the heaven and in many other things. 
But for those who hold that number is mathematical 
only, it is impossible on the basis of their hypothesis to 
say any such thing; and it has already been remarked 
that there can be no science of these numbers. But we 
say, as above, that there is a science of numbers. Evi- 
dently the mathematical does not exist apart by itself, 
for in that case its qualities could not exist in bodies. 
In such a matter the Pythagoreans are restrained by 
nothing ; when, however, they construct out of numbers 
physical bodies—out of numbers that have neither 
weight nor lightness, bodies that have weight and light- 
ness—they seem to be speaking about another heaven 
and other bodies than those perceived by sense. 

Eth. 1.4; 1096b5. And the Pythagoreans seem to 
speak more persuasively about it, putting the unity in 
the co-ordination of good things. 7 

11.5; 1106b29. The evil partakes of the nature of 
‘the infinite, the os of the finite, as the Pythagoreans 
conjectured. 

v. 8; 1182b21. Reciprocity seems to some to be 
absolutely just, as the Pythagoreans say; for these defined 
the just as that which is reciprocal to another. 

Mor.i.1; 1182a11. First Pythagoras attempted to 
speak concerning virtue, but he did not speak correctly ; 
for bringing virtues into correspondence with numbers, 
he did not make any distinct. 


PYTHAGORAS AND THE PyTHAGOREANS: PASSAGES IN 
THE DoxXOGRAPHISTS. 


Aet. Plac.i. 8; Dox. 280. And again from another 
starting-point, Pythagoras, son of Mnesarchos, a Samian, 
who was the first to call this matter by the name of 
philosophy, assumed as first principles the numbers and 
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the symmetries existing in them, which he calls har- 
monies, and the elements compounded of both, that are 
called geometrical. And again he includes the monad 
and the undefined dyad among the first principles; and 
for him one of the first principles tends toward the 
creative and form-giving cause, which is intelligence; 
that is god, and the other tends toward the passive and 
material cause, which is the visible universe. And he 
says that the starting-point of number is the decad; for 
all Greeks and all barbarians count as far as ten, and 
when they get as far as this they return to the monad. 
And again, he says, the power of the ten is in the four 
and the tetrad. And the reason is this: if any one 
Treturningt from the monad adds the numbers in a 
series as far as the four, he will fill out the number 
ten (.¢. 1+2+8+4=10); but if he goes beyond the 
number of the tetrad, he will exceed the ten. Just 
as if one should add one and two and should add to 
these three and four, he will fill out the number ten; so 
that according to the monad number is in the ten, but 
potentially in the four. Wherefore the Pythagoreans 
were wont to speak as though the greatest oath were 
the tetrad: ‘By him that transmitted to our soul the 
tetraktys, which has the spring and root of ever-flowing 
nature, And our soul, he says, is composed of the 
tetrad; for it is intelligence, understanding, opinion, 
sense, from which things come every art and science, 
and we ourselves become reasoning beings. The monad, 
however, is intelligence, for intelligence sees according 
to the monad. As for example, men are made up of 
many parts, and part by part they are devoid of sense 
and comprehension and experience, yet we perceive 
that man as one alone, whom no being resembles, 
possesses these qualities; and we perceive that a horse 
is one, but part by part it is without experience. 
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For these are all forms and classes according to monads. ° 
Wherefore, assigning this limit with reference to each 
one of these, they speak of a reasoning being and a 
neighing being. On this account then the monad is 
intelligence by which we perceive these things. And 
the undefined dyad is science ; fittingly, for all proof and 
all persuasion is part of science, and farther every 
syllogism brings together what is questioned out of some 
things that are agreed upon, and easily proves something 
else ; and science is the comprehension of these things, 
wherefore it would be the dyad. And opinion as the 
result of comprehending them is the triad; fittingly, 
for opinion has to do with many things; and the triad 
is quantity, as ‘The thrice-blessed Danaoi.’ On this 
account then he includes the triad. . . . And their 
sect is called Italic because Pythagoras taught in Italy, 
for he removed from Samos, his fatherland, because of 
dissatisfaction with the tyranny of Polykrates. 

Aet. i. 7; Dox. 302. Pythagoras held that one of the 
first principles, the monad, is god and the good, which 
is the origin of the One, and is itself intelligence; but 
the undefined dyad is a divinity and the bad, surrounding 
which is the mass of matter. i. 8; 807. Divine spirits 
[Saiuoves] are psychical beings; and heroes are souls 
separated from bodies, good heroes are good souls, bad 
heroes are bad souls. 1. 9; 807. The followers of 
Thales and Pythagoras and the Stoics held that matter 
is variable and changeable and transformable and in a 
state of flux, the whole through the whole. i. 10; 309. 
Pythagoras asserted that the so-called forms and ideas 
exist in numbers and their harmonies, and in what are 
called geometrical objects, apart from bodies. i. 11; 310. 
Pythagoras and Aristotle asserted that the first causes 
are immaterial, but that other causes involve a union 
or contact with material substance [so that the world is 
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material]. i. 14; 812. The followers of Pythagoras held 
that the universe 1s a sphere according to the form of 
the four elements ; but the highest fire alone is conical. 
1.15; 314. The Pythagoreans call colour the manifesta- 
tion of matter. 1.16; 814. Bodies are subject to change 
of condition, and are divisible to infinity. 1.18; 316. 
(After quotation from Arist. Phys. iv. 4; 212 a 20) 
And in his first book on the philosophy of Pythagoras 
he writes that the heaven is one, and that time and 
wind and the void which always defines the places of 
each thing, are introduced from the infinite. And 
among other things he says that place is the immovable 
limit of what surrounds the world, or that in which 
bodies abide and are moved; and that it is full when it 
surrounds body on every side, and empty when it has 
absolutely nothing in itself. Accordingly it is necessary 
for place to exist, and body ; andit is never empty except 
only from the standpoint of thought, for the nature of it 
in perpetuity is destructive of the interrelation of things 
and of the combination of bodies; and motions arise 
according to place of bodies that surround and oppose 
each other; and no infiniteness is lacking, either of 
quantity or of extent. 1. 20; 318. Pythagoras said 
that time is the sphere of what surrounds the world. 
i. 21; 818. Pythagoras, Plato: Motion is a certain 
otherness or difference in matter. [This is the common 
limit of all motion.] 1. 24; 820. Pythagoras and all 
that assume that matter is subject to change assert that 
genesis and destruction in an absolute sense take place ; 
for from change of the elements and modification and 
separation of them there take place juxtaposition and 
mixture, and intermingling and melting together. 

Aet. Plac. uu. 1; 827. Pythagoras first named the 
circumference of all things the universe by reason of the 
order in it. 1. 4; 880. Pythagoras, Plato, and the Stoics 
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held that the universe is brought into being by god. 
And it is perishable so far as its nature is concerned, 
for it is perceived by sense, and therefore material; it 
will not however be destroyed in accordance with the 
foreknowledge and plan of god. 11.6; 334. Pythagoras: 
The universe is made from five solid figures, which are 
called also mathematical; of these he says that earth 
has arisen from the cube, fire from the pyramid, air 
from the octahedron, and water from the icosahedron, 
and the sphere of the all from the dodecahedron. ii. 9 ; 
338. The followers of Pythagoras hold that there is a 
void outside the universe into which the universe breathes 
forth, and from which it breathes in. ii. 10; 839. 
Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle: The right hand side of the 
universe is the eastern part from which comes the 
beginning of motion, and the left hand side is the west. 
They say the universe has neither height nor depth, 
in which statement height means distance from below 
upwards, and depth from above downwards. For none 
of the distances thus described exist for the universe, 
inasmuch as it is disposed around the middle of itself, 
from which it extends toward the all, and with reference 
to which it is the same on every side. ii. 12; 340. 
Thales, Pythagoras, and_ their followers : The aliens of 
the whole heaven is divided into five circles, which they 
call zones; the first of these is called the arctic zone 
and is ever visible ; the second the summer solstice, 
the third the equinoctial, the fourth the winter solstice, 
and fifth the antarctic zone, which is invisible. And 
the ecliptic called the zodiac in the three middle ones 
is projected to touch the three middle ones. And the 
meridian crosses all these from the north to the opposite 
quarter at right angles. It is said that Pythagoras was 
the first to recognise the slant of the zodiacal circle 
which Oenopides of Chios appropriated as his own dis- 
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covery. ii.18; 848. Herakleides and the Pythagoreans 
asserted that each world [xdcpos] of the stars is air and 
aether surrounding earth in the infinite aether. And 
these doctrines are brought out in the Orphie writings, 
for they construct each world of the stars. ii. 22; 352. 
The Pythagoreans: The sun is spherical. i. 23; 853. 
Plato, Pythagoras, Aristotle: The solstices lie along the 
slant of the zodiacal circle, through which the sun goes 
along the zodiac, and with the accompaniment of the 
tropic circles; and all these things also the globe shows. 
11.24; 854. Aneclipse takes place when the moon comes 
past. u. 25; 857. Pythagoras: The moon is a mirror- 
like body. wu. 29; 860. Some of the Pythagoreans 
(according to the Aristotelian account and the statement 
of Philip the Opuntian) said that an eclipse of the moon 
takes place, sometimes by the interposition of the earth, 
sometimes by the interposition of the counter-earth 
[avriy@wv|. But it seems to some more recent thinkers 
that it takes place by a spreading of the flame little 
by little as it is gradually kindled, until it gives the com- 
plete full moon, and again, in like manner, it grows 
less until the. conjunction, when it is completely extin- 
guished. i. 80; 861. Some of the Pythagoreans, 
among them Philolaos, said that the earthy appearance 
of the moon is due to its being inhabited by animals 
and by plants, like those on our earth, only greater and 
more beautiful ; for the animals on it are fifteen times 
as powerful, not having any sort of excrement, and 
their day is fifteen times as long as ours. But others 
said that the outward appearance in the moon is a 
reflection on the other side of the inflamed circle of the 
sea that is on our earth. i. 32; 3864. Some regard 
the greater year . . . . as the sixty year period, among 
whom are Oenopides and Pythagoras. 

Aet. Plac. iii. 1; Dox.364. Some of the Pythagoreans 
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said that the milky way is the burning of a star that fell 
from its own foundation, setting on fire the region 
through which it passed in a circle, as Phaethon was 
burned. And others say that the course of the sun 
arose in this manner at the first. And certain ones say 
that the appearance of the sun is like a mirror reflecting 
its rays toward the heaven, and therefore it happens at 
times to reflect its rays on the rainbow in the clouds. 

Aet. 11. 2 ; 366. Some of the followers of Pythagoras 
say that the comet is one of the stars that are not 
always shining, but emit their light periodically through 
a certain definite time; but others say that it is the 
reflection of our vision into the sun, like reflected 
images. i. 14; 878. Pythagoras: The earth, after the 
analogy of the sphere of the all, is divided into five 
zones, arctic, antarctic, summer, winter, and equinoctial ; 
of these the middle one he defines to be the middle of the 
earth, called for this very reason the torrid zone; but - 
the inhabited one [the one between the arctic and the 
torrid zones] being well-tempered. .. . 

Aet. iv. 2; Dox. 386. Pythagoras holds that number 
moves itself, and he takes number as an equivalent for 
intelligence. iv. 4; 889. Pythagoras, Plato: According 
to a superficial account the soul is of two parts, the one 
possessing, the other lacking, reason; but according to 
close and exact examination, of three parts; for the 
unreasoning part they divide into the emotions and the 
desires. (Theodor. v. 20); Dox. 390. The successors of 
Pythagoras saying that body is a mixture of five elements 
(for they ranked the aether as a fifth along with the 
four) held that the powers of the soul are of the same 
number as these. And these they name intelligence 
and wisdom and understanding and opinion and sense- 
perception. iv. 5; 391. Pythagoras: The principle of 
life is about the heart, but the principle of reason and 
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intelligence is about the head. iv.5; 892. Pythagoras et 
al.: The intelligence enters from without. iv. 7; 302. 
Pythagoras, Plato: The soul is imperishable. iv. 9; 
396. Pythagoras et al.: The sense-perceptions are 
deceptive. iv. 9; 897. Pythagoras, Plato: Hach of the 
sensations is pure, proceeding from each single element. 
With reference to vision, it was of the nature of aether ; 
hearing, of the nature of wind; smell, of the nature 
of fire; taste, of the nature of moisture; touch, of the 
nature of earth. iv. 14; 405. The followers of Pytha- 
goras and of the mathematicians on reflections of vision : 
For vision moves directly as it were against the bronze 
[of a mirror], and meeting with a firm smooth surface 
it is turned and bent back on itself, meeting some such 
experience as when the arm is extended and then bent 
back to the shoulder. iv. 20; 409. Pythagoras, Plato, 
Aristotle: Sound is immaterial. For it is not air, but 
it is the form about the air and the appearance 
[éaepaveia] after some sort of percussion which becomes 
sound; and every appearance is immaterial ; for it moves 
with bodies, but is itself absolutely immaterial ;! as in 
the case of a bent rod the surface-appearance suffers 
no change, but the matter is what is bent. 

Aet. Plac. v.1; 415. Pythagoras did not admit the 
sacrificial part alone (of augury). v. 8; 417. Pytha- 
goras: The seed is foam of the best part of the blood, 
a secretion from the nourishment, like blood and marrow. 
v.4; 417. Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle: The power of 
seed is immaterial, like intelligence, the moving power ; 
but the matter that is poured forth is material. v. 20; 
432. Pythagoras, Plato: The souls of animals_called 
unreasoning are reasonable, not however with active 
reasoning powers, because of an imperfect mixture of 
the bodies and because they do not have the power of 

1 Cf. Galen, 27; Dow. 615.sq. 
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speech, as in the case of apes and dogs; for these have 
intelligence but not the power of speech. 

Ar. Did. Ep. Fr. 82; Dox. 467. Apollodoros in the 
second book Concerning the gods: It is the Pythagorean 
opinion that the morning and the evening star are the 
same. 

Theophr. Phys. Op. Fr. 17; Dox. 492. Favorinus 
says that he (Pythagoras) was the first to call the heavens 
a universe and the earth round [crpoyytrn)]. 

Cic. de Deor. Nat. i. 11; Philod. piet. Fr. c 4b; Dox. 
583. For Pythagoras, who held that soul is extended 
through all the nature of things and mingled with them, 
and that from this our souls are taken, did not see that 
god would be separated and torn apart by the separation 
of human souls ; and when souls are wretched, as might 
happen to many, then part of god would be wretched ; 
a thing which could not happen. 

Hippol. Phil. 2; Dox. 555. Thereis a second philo- 
sophy not far distant from the same time, of which 
Pythagoras, whom some call a Samian, was the first 
representative. And this they call the Italian philo- 
sophy because Pythagoras fled the rule of Polykrates 
over the Samians and settled in a city of Italy where 
he spent his life. The successive leaders of this sect 
shared the same spirit. And he in his studies of 
nature mingled astronomy and geometry and music 
<and arithmetic>. _And thus he asserted that god is 


a monad, and examining the nature of number with 
especial care, he said that the universe produces melody 
and is put together with harmony, and _he first proved 
the motion of the seven stars to be rhythm and melody. 
And in wonder at the structure of the universe, he 
decreed that at first his disciples should be silent, as it 
were mystae who were coming into the order of the all; 
then when he thought they had sufficient education 
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in the principles of truth, and had sought wisdom 
sufficiently in regard to stars and in regard to nature, 
he pronounced them pure and then bade them speak. 
He separated his disciples into two groups, and called 
one esoteric, and the other exoteric. ‘To the former 
he entrusted the more perfect sciences, to the latter 
the more moderate. And he dealt with magic, as they 
say, and himself discovered the art of physiognomy. 
Postulating both numbers and measures he was wont 
to say that the first principle of arithmetic em- 
braced philosophy by combination, after the following 
manner : 

Number is the first principle, a thing which is unde- 
fined, incomprehensible, having in itself all numbers 
which could reach infinity in amount. And the first 
principle of numbers is in substance the first monad, 
which is a male monad, begetting as a father all other 
numbers. Secondly the dyad is female number, and 
the same is called by the arithmeticians even. Thirdly 
the triad is male number; this the arithmeticians have 
been wont to call odd. Finally the tetrad is a female 
number, and the same is ealled even beeause it is 
female. 

All numbers, then, taken by classes are fours (for 
number is undefined in reference to class), of which is 
composed the perfect number, the decad. For the 
series, one two three and four, becomes ten, if its own 
name is kept in its essence by each of the numbers. 
Pythagoras said that this saered tetraktys is ‘the spring 
having the roots of ever-flowing nature’ in itself, and 
from this numbers have their first principle. For the 
eleven and the twelve and the rest derive from the 
ten the first principle of their being. The four parts of 
the decad, this perfect number, are called number, 
monad, power, and cube. And the interweayings and | 
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minglings of these in the origin of growth are what 
naturally completes nascent number ; for when a power 
is multiplied upon itself, it is the power of a power; 
and when a power is multiplied on a cube, it is the 
power of a cube; and when a cube is multiplied on a 
cube, the cube of a cube; thus all numbers, from which 
arises the genesis of what arises, are seven :—number, 
monad, power, cube, power of a power, power of a cube, 
cube of a cube. 

He said that the soul is immortal, and that it changes 
from one body to another ;! so he was wont to say that 
he himself had been born before the Trojan war as 
Aethalides, and at the time of the Trojan war as 
Kuphorbos, and after that as Hermotimos of Samos, 
then as Pyrrhos of Delos, fifth as Pythagoras. And 
Diodoros of Eretria and Aristoxenos the musician say 
that Pythagoras had come into Zaratas of Chaldaea ; 
and he set forth that in his view there were from the 
beginning two causes of things, father and mother ; 
and the father is light and the mother darkness; and 
the parts of light are warm, dry, light, swift; and of 
darkness are cold, moist, heavy, slow; and of these all 
the universe is composed, of male and female. And he 
says that the universe exists in accordance with musical 
harmony, so the sun also makes an harmonious period. 
And concerning the things that arise from the earth 
and the universe they say that Zaratas spoke as follows: 
There are two divinities, one of the heavens and the 
other of the earth; the one of the earth produces 
things from the earth, and it is water; and the divinity 
of the heavens is fire with a portion of air, warm, and 
cold ; wherefore he says that none of these things will 
destroy or even pollute the soul, for these are the essence 
of all things. And it is said that Zaratas forbade men 
Ps 1 Cf. Epiph. Haer. i..7; Dox. 589. 
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to eat beans because he said that at the beginning and 
composition of all things when the earth was still a 
whole, the bean arose. And he says that the proof of 
this is that if one chews a bean to a pulp and exposes it 
to the sun for a certain time (for the sun will affect it 
quickly), it gives out the odour of humanseed. And he 
says that there is another and clearer proof: if when a 
bean is in flower we were to take the bean and its flower, 
and putting it into a pitcher moisten it and then bury it in 
the earth, and after a few days dig it up again, we should 
see in the first place that it had the form of a womb, and 
examining it closely we should find the head of a child 
growing with it. 

He perished in a conflagration with his disciples in 
Kroton in Italy. And it was the custom when one 
became a disciple for him to burn his property and to 
leave his money under a seal with Pythagoras, and he 
remained in silence sometimes three years, sometimes 
five years, and studied. And immediately on being 
released from this he mingled with the others and con- 
tinued a disciple and made his home with them; other- 
wise he took his money and was sent off. The esoteric 
class were called Pythagoreans, and the others Pytha- 
goristae. And those of the disciples who escaped the 
conflagration were Lysis and Archippos and Zalmoxis 
the slave of Pythagoras, who is said to have taught the 
Pythagorean philosophy to the Druids among the Celts." 
It is said that Pythagoras learned numbers and measures 
from the Egyptians; astonished at the wisdom of the 
priests, which was deserving of belief and full of fancies 
and difficult to buy, he imitated it and himself also 
taught his disciples to be silent, and obliged the student 
fo remain quietly in rooms underneath the earth. 

Epiph. Pro. i.; Dox. 587. Pythagoras laid down 

' Cf, 25; Dow, 574. 
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the doctrine of the monad and of foreknowledge and the 
interdict on sacrificing to the gods then believed on, and 
he bade men not to partake of beings that had life, and to 
refrain from wine. And he drew a line between the 
things from the moon upwards, calling these immortal, 
and those below, which he called mortal; and he taught 
the transmigration of souls from bodies into bodies even 
as far as animals and beasts. And he used to teach his 
followers to observe silence for a period of five years, 
Finally he named himself a god. 

Epiph. Haer. ili. 8; Dox. 890. Pythagoras the 
Samian, son of Mnesarchos, said that the monad is god, 
and that nothing has been brought into being apart 
from this. He was wont to say that wise men ought 
not to sacrifice animals to the gods, nor yet to eat 
what had life, or beans, nor to drink wine. And he was 
- wont to say that all things from the moon downward 
were subject to change, while from the moon upward 
they were not. And he said that the soul goes at death 
into other animals. And he bade his disciples to keep 
silence for a period of five years, and finally he named 
himself a god. 

Herm. J.G.P.16; Dox. 655. Others then from the 
ancient tribe, Pythagoras and his fellow-tribesmen, 
revered and taciturn, transmitted other dogmas to me 
as mysteries, and this i is the great and unspeakable ipse- 
dixit: the monad is the first principle of all things. 
From its forms and from numbers the elements arose. 
And he declared that the number and form and measure 
of each of these is somehow as follows :—Fire is com- 
posed of twenty-four right-angled triangles, surrounded 
by four equilaterals. And each equilateral consists of 
six right-angled triangles, whence they compare it to the 
pyramid. Air is composed of forty-eight triangles, sur- 
rounded by eight equilaterals. And it is compared to 
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the octahedron, which is surrounded by eight equilateral 
triangles, each of which is separated into six right-angled 
triangles so as to become forty-eight in all. And water 
is composed of one hundred and twenty triangles, sur- 
rounded by twenty equilaterals, and itis compared to the 
icosahedron, which is composed of one hundred and 
twenty equilateral triangles. And aether is composed 
of twelve equilateral pentagons, and is like a dodeca- 
hedron. And earth is composed of forty-eight tri-. 
angles, and is surrounded by six equilateral pentagons, 
and it is like a cube. For the cube is surrounded 
by six tetragons, each of which is separated into eight 
triangles, so that they become in all forty-eight. 


Bik 
EMPEDOKLES. 


TEMPEDOKLES, Son of Meton, grandson of an Empedokles 
who was a victor at Olympia, made his home at Akragas 
in Sicily. He was born about 494 B.c., and lived to the 
age of sixty. The only sure date in his life is his visit 
to Thourioi soon after its foundation (444). Various 
stories are told of his political activity, which may 
be genuine traditions ; these illustrate a democratic 
tendency. At the same time he claimed almost the 
homage due to a god, and many miracles are attributed 
to him. His writings in some parts are said to imitate 
Orphic verses, and apparently his religious activity was 
in line with this sect. His death occurred away from 
Sicily—probably in the Peloponnesos. 
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eupely* 
ovUT@S OUT’ emidspKTa TAO avdpacw ovd éra- 
KOVoTa 
OUTE VOM TEPLANTTA. GUO GuV, éTEl WOO éeNdIG- 
ans, 
10 mevoeas ov TrZov H& Bpotein wHTLs OT@rer. 40 


A 2) 
adda, Osol, TOV pev pavinv aTroTpépate yoo- 
3 9 € / / \ 2) Mh 
éx 0 oclwy atouatwv Kabapny oyeTevoate 
/ 
THY YD. 
/ , r 

Kal o&, TONUUVHOTH AEvKwOAEVE TapOeve Modca, 

) b) U-: 
avromat, ov Oémis éotiv epnueplorow axoverr, 

4 / “ 
15 wéewre wap’ evoeBins, dove’ evynvioy appa * 45 


Sources and Critical Notes. 
1. Diog. Laer. viii. 60. 2-10. Sext. Emp. Math. vii. 123-124. 
3. Prokl. on Tim. p. 175. 5. Plut. Mor. 360c. 6. Diog. Laer. ix. 73; 
8-9a. Plut. Mor. 17 =. 
3. MSS. deAeumeéa, corr. Emperius. Prokl. Sew’ grea. 4. MSS. (wor 
Biov, corr. Scaliger. CHR abpoicavtos. 7. MSS. éAavvduevor, 
To 3’ bAov ebxera, corr. Stein. 9. Bergk adds 8 after od. 
10. MSS. qwActdv ye, Karsten mAéov’ He, Stein madov: MSS. 
vpwpev, corr. Panzerbieter. 
11-23. Sext. Emp. Math. vii. 125. 16-17. Clem. Al. Strom. p. 682. 
18. Prokl. Zam. 106; Plut. Mor. 93 s. 
12. MSS. oxevoare, corr. Steph. 16. MSS. cé, Stein wé. 17. Sext. 
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TRANSLATION. 


Book I. 


1. And do thou hear me, Pausanias, son of wise 
Anchites. 


2. For scant means of acquiring knowledge are 
scattered among the members of the body; and many 
are the evils that break in to blunt the edge of studious 
thought. And gazing on a little portion of life that is 
not life, swift to meet their fate, they rise and are borne 
away like smoke, persuaded only of that on which each 
one chances as he is driven this way and that, but the 
whole he vainly boasts he has found. Thus these things 
are neither seen nor heard distinctly by men, nor com- 
prehended by the mind. And thou, now that thou hast 
withdrawn hither, shalt learn no more than what mortal 


mind has seen. 


11. But, ye gods, avert the madness of those men 
from my tongue, and from lips that are holy cause a pure 
stream to flow. And thee I pray, much-wooed white- 
armed maiden Muse, in what things it is right for beings 
of a day to hear, do thou, and Piety, driving obedient 


car, conduct meon. Nor yet shall the flowers of honour 
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poe pé y E000EoL0 Binoetas avOeca Timns 


an ) A 
mpos Ovntav avedhecbar, tb’ & O oains wréov 
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é / Oe Se / Sear) é / 
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/ ee ‘ 
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/ / f id 
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A 
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HYTE TL TOV ANAWV, OTOTMV TOPOS éoTL VOHCAL, 
/ / ” / IY a Onr e 
yulav wictw EpuKe, vost 0 4 OnOV ExacTOV. 


dappaka 8 boca yEeyaot KAKO Kal ynpaos aAKap 
25 qevon, eel povv@ col eym Kpavéw Tade TavTa. 425 
mavoss 8 akapatov avéwov pévos of T eri 
yatav 
b) 7 A 7 > Mi 
opvvpEevor TvOLatat KaTahOwwvOovatv apovpas* 
Kal Tad, EevT &0éAncOa, TaXicovTa TVEvpaT 
emraésis* | 
Onoes & 2& duSpovo KeNavvod Kalpiov abypov 
30 avOparro.s, Ojoets dé Kal &E adypoio Oepetou 430 
Cay / 9 3/7 2 vf, m 
pevpata Sevdped0perrta Kat’ aiGépos aicoovtTa 
ad&eus & 2& ’AiSao KatapOipévou pévos avdpos. 


Téccapa TOV TaVTOY pL\CowaTa TpaTov aKkove’ 55 


Levs apyns “Hpn te pepéoBuos 7 "Avdwvevs 


MSS. égwdoeins, corr. Steph. Clem. confirms correction. 18. MS8. 
God¢er, Plut. @aulcew, corr. Hermann. 19. MSS. Gadd yap dOpec 


mas, corr. Bergk. 20. Bergk rt... mioriiv, Gomperz, der 
éxwv wlativy wrAéov’, 22. MSS. 6xéo7n, corr. Stein. 23. MSS. 6’, 
Karsten 0. 


24-32. Diog. Laer. viii. 59 from Satyros; Suidas under ézvous ; 
Eudocia, p. 170; Tzetzes, Chil. ii. 906 f.; Iriarte, Catal. Matrit. p. 
450. 26-28. Clem. Al. Strom. p. 754. 

27. Clem. @ynrotor; Clem., Diog. Laer. Vin. MS., Tzt. apovpas. Hlse- 
where &povpay. 28. Clem. et7’, others jv &. Diog., Clem. 
maAdtvtita, corr. Stein. 29. Tat. orfoes, Suidas orice. 
80. Tat. orjoes. 31. Diog. Ta 8’ ev Oéper ajoavta, Hermann 
Th 7’ aidépe aiddacovTa, corr. Stein. 

33-35. Sext. Emp. Math. ix. 362, and x. 315; Plut. Mor. 8784 
(Eus. Pr. Evang. xiv. p. 749); Probus on Verg. Hel. vi. 31; Hipp. Ref. 
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well esteemed compel me to pluck them from mortal 
hands, on condition that I speak boldly more than is 
holy and only then sit on the heights of wisdom. 


19. But come, examine by every means each thing 
how it is clear, neither putting greater faith in anything 
seen than in what is heard, nor in a thundering sound 
more than in the clear assertions of the tongue, nor 
keep from trusting any of the other members in which 
there lies means of knowledge, but know each thing in 


the way in which it is clear. 


24. Cures for evils whatever there are, and protec- 
tion against old age shalt thou learn, since for thee alone 
will I accomplish all these things. Thou shalt break 
the power of untiring gales which rising against the 
earth blow down the crops and destroy them; and, 
again, whenever thou wilt, thou shalt bring their blasts 
back; and thou shalt bring seasonable drought out of 
dark storm for men, and out of summer drought thou 
shalt bring streams pouring down from heaven to 
nurture the trees; and thou shalt lead out of Hades the 


spirit of a man that is dead. 


33. Hear first the four roots of all things: bright 
Zeus, life-giving Hera (air), and Aidoneus (earth), and 
Nestis who moistens the springs of men with her tears.! 


1 Cf. Dow. p. 90, n. 3, 
M 
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85 Nijotis @’ 4) daxpvo.s téyyer Kpotvapa Bpore.ov. 
andro O€ Tor Epéw* vats ovdEvos Zot aTrdvTwV 
Ovntav, ovd€ Tis OvAOPEVOY BavaTeLo TENEVTH, 
andra povov petkis te SuddAAakis Te meyévT@OV 
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e 9 \ A XN an bd , dA 

40 of © OTe Kev KaTa dota puyev Pos aidépe <iKy> 
nh Kata Onpov adypotepwv yévos 7) Kata Oapver 
He KAT OLWVYOY, TOTE Mev TA AEyOUGL yEevéaOas ° 
evTe 0 dtroxpiOéwon, TAO avd Svodaipova TéTmoVv, 345 
aA b) / A , a) / \ ) 12 
1) Oguis oti, KaXdGL, VOowo O eridnpt Kal avTos. 

45 vyrvo.’ ov yap odw Sorwyodpovés ict pépipuvat, 

a \ / 7 b] aN 3 Sy 
ot 61 yiyver Oat mapos ovK zov érrrifovow 
TL KaTAaOYHoKEW TE Kal 2EOA\AVTOaL arravTN. 
Ek TE yap ovdaw eovTos dunyavoy got yevéoOar, 81 


haer. 246; Stob. Hcl. i. 10, p. 287. 34-35. Athenag. Legatwo, p. 22; 
Diog. Laer. villi. 76; Herakl. Alleg. Hom. 443 c. Clem. Al. Strom. 
p. 746 joins 38, 78, and 104. 
33. tev, Sext. yap, Prob. 54. Last word Prob. éaow. 34. Plut. 
Zevs aidhp. 35. Diog. Laer. émimpot dupa Bpdreiov, Prob. ye 
mikpois vopa (vwud ?) Bpdretoy yévos. 
36-39. Plut. Mor. 1111 ¥F, 885 p. 36b, 38. Arist. Gen. Corr.I.1; 
314b7; Meta. iv. 4; 1015a1. 38, 39. Arist. de X.Z.G. c. 2 975 b 7. 
36. Plut. de placit. ovdev, adv. Colot. éxdorov. Ar. Meta. ébvtwy. 
37. Plut. adv. Col. ovdrouéevn 0. yevebAn. 39. Plut. de placit. 
guais 5€ Bporots. 
40-44. Plut. Colot.1113c. 44. Plut. Mor. 820 Fr. 


40. MSS. dre wey. . . pas aidéps, Mul. 3 7: Kev, Panz. aidepos xn. 
42. MSS. tov yevéoOa, Reiske 7d Aéyous: yev., Karst. S0xéovce 
yev. 43. MSS. aroxpiOGor, corr. Ritschl. 44. MSS. efvat nargovor- 
duws. Plut. Mor. 820¥ gives the line as in the text. Duebner 
suggests eixaiws for elva: here. 

45-47. Plut. Colot. 11138 c. 

47. MS. #ro., corr. Reiske. MS. wavrn, corr. Steph. 

48-50. Arist. de X.Z.G. 2; 975a36. 48-49. Philo, de incorr. mundt 
p. 488. 

48. Vulg. & re wy, Cd. Lps. Syl. éx rod wh, Philo éx tov yap 

ovdauy. 49. MS. 7d re dv, Stein wai 7’ edv. Arist. &tpnKror, 


Philo &ravorov. Text from Diels, Hermes xv.p. 161. 50. MS. 
6hoecOat, corr. Karst. 
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36. And a second thing I will tell thee: There is no 
origination of anything that is mortal, nor yet any end in 
baneful death; but only mixture and separation of what 


is mixed, but men call this ‘ origination.’ 


40. But when light is mingled with air in human 
form, or in form like the race of wild beasts or of plants 
or of birds, then men say that these things have come 
into being; and when they are separated, they call them 
evil fate; this is the established practice, and I myself 


also call it so in accordance with the custom. : 


45. Fools! for they have no far-reaching studious 
thoughts who think that what was not before comes 


into being or that anything dies and perishes utterly. 


48. For from what does not exist at all it is impos- 
sible that anything come into being, and it is neither 
possible nor perceivable that being should perish com- 
pletely ; for things will always stand wherever one in 


each case shall put them. 
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\ f \ Yi 
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ovk dv avnp ToLadTa coos Ppect pavtevoaito, 350 
ws ddpa pév TE Bovot, TO 67 BloTov KadéEover, 
Toppa pv ody sicly Kat opw mapa Cetra Kat 
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dip’ eioiv. 
5D adda Kaxols piv Kapta wédee KpaTgovo.y 
ATLOTELD. 84 
(e XS NE / le If if 
os 68 Tap nEeTEpns KEdETal TLIGT@pATA Movons, 
aA / Dw \ ’ / / 
yuabs, StaTmnOevTos vt oTAAYYVOLTL AOYoLo. 


Kopupas ETEPAS ETEPNOL TPOTATTOV 447 
pvOwv, ware TeNely ATpaTroV piay * 
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OTE. 446 
[wel(pata wv0ov] 87 
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51-54. Plut. Colot. 1113 v. 
53. MSS. eiot al ogi, corr. Karst. MSS. dewa, corr. Bergk. 
55-57. Clem. Al. Strom. 656. 56-57. Theod. Serm. 476 Sch. 
56. Theod. ade yap. 
58-59. Plut. de orac. dof. 418c. Arranged in verse by Xylander, 
MSS. wfre Aéyew corr. Knatz, Empedoclea, p. 7. 


60. Plut. non pos. suav. viv. 1103 F Sis yap 6 Set Kadrdy €or akovoa, 
Schol. Plat. Gorg. 124 Ruhnk. Sls nat tpls 7d Kaddy, . . "Eumed. 7d Eos 
“Kal dls yap 0 Set kaddy eo éevicmew.” Text from Starz: 

61-73. Simpl. in Arist. Phys. 341 158,1 sq. 66.-68. Tzetzes, Hom. 
58 Sch. 67-73. Simpl. de caelo Peyr. p. 47 sq. 67-68. Simpl. Phys. 
6v 25, 29, and 310r. Diog. Laer. viii. 76; Stob. Hel. i. 11, p.290; 
vit. Hom. p. 327 Gal. 69-73. Arist. Phys viii. 1; 250 b30. 

61. Karst. supplies wefpara wiOey from v. 75. 62. Cf. 104. 65. H 
Spupdeion, MS. Sperry. 66-67. Cf. 116-117. 68. Simpl. 158, 
8 dixa wayta, Hlsewhere as in text. 69. Om. Simpl. 158 b 
1. 73. MSS. a«iynro: corr. Bergk. | 
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51. A man of wise mind could not divine such things 

as these, that so long as men live what indeed they call 
life, so long they exist and share what is evil and what 
is excellent, but before they are formed and after they 


are dissolved, they are really nothing at all. 


55. But for base men it is indeed possible to withhold 
belief from strong proofs; but do thou learn as the 
pledges of our Muse bid thee, and lay open her word to 


the very core. 


58. Joining one heading to another in discussion, 
not completing one path (of discourse) . . . for it is 


right to say what is excellent twice and even thrice. 


60. Twofold is the truth I shall speak; for at one 
time there grew to be one alone out of many, and 
at another time, however, it separated so that there 
were many out of the one. Twofold is the coming into 
being, twofold the passing away, of perishable things ; 


for the latter (ae. ‘passing away) the combining of 


166 


118 


70 
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if aN B14 > \ \ - 
TAUTY aAlév Zac AkKIYNTOV KATA KUKXOD. 100 
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74-95. Simpl. Phys. 34 yr 158, 13 sq. following the preceding with- 
out break. 74. Stob. Hcl. App. 34 Gais.; ef. Clem. Al. Strom. 697. 
77-80. Simpl. Phys. 6 v 26, 1; Sext. Emp. Math. ix. 10.- 78. Plut. 
de adult. p. 63p; Clem. Al. Strom. 746 (with v. 33). 79-80. Sext. 


Emp. 


Math. x. 317. 79. Plut. Mor. 9528. 80-81. Plut. Amat. 756 vp. 


81. Clem. Al. Strom. 653; Simpl. Phys. 41r188,26. 91. Cf. Stob. Hcl. 


0. 


i. 18; Placit.i.18 and Theod. iv. 529 c¢ (Dow. 316); Galen, Hist. phil. 


92. Arist. X.Z7.G.975b10. Simpl. omits 91. 

74. Simpl. uéén, corr. Bergk from Stob. and Clem. 78. Sext. 
Hmiov, Clem. aidépos, Plut. al@épos Hmov. 79. Simpl. éxarroy, 
Sext. amdyrn, corr. Panz. 80. Plut. év rots, Sext. piaAin . . 
Yoov. 81. Simpl. aF oby vg; ef. Plut. 82. Simpl. # gputotcw: 
Bergk, Karst. evi¢erax. 83. Simpl. DH nai &pdua, F nad ap’ 
Suoiw, 85. Simpl. per’ dcotow, Pang. med’ GdrAoiow, Prel. y’ 
dccootv. { have suggested ueraroiow. 89. Simpl. cal wpds tots 
ob &pti. Cf. 159, 8 undev emryiver Oar und’ amornyey, corr. Stein. 
93. Simpl. DHa xe kal xnpvé, F omits xe, corr. Stein (notes). 
95. D yivovra. MS. adore, corr. Stein. DH kal jvemes (cf, 
Hesych.), af’ dinvenes. 
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all things both begets and destroys, and the former 
(i.e. coming into being), which was nurtured again out 
of parts that were being separated, is itself scattered. 
66. And these (elements) never cease changing place 
continually, now being all united by Love into one, now 
each borne apart by the hatred engendered of Strife, - 
until they are brought together in the unity of the all, 
and become subject to it. Thus inasmuch as one 
has been wont to arise out of many and again with the 
separation of the one the many arise, so things are con- 
tinually coming into being and there is no fixed age 
for them; and farther inasmuch as they [the elements] 
never cease changing place continually, so they always 


exist within an immovable circle. 


74. But come, hear my words, for truly learning 
causes the mind to grow. For as I said before in 
declaring the ends of my words: Twofold is the truth 


I shall speak; for at one time there grew to be the one 
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enxOov; 120 
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Epnwov ie 


112 éy 82 péper Kpatéover TepiTTAOpEevoto KUKAOLO 


96-109. Simpl. Phys. 34 r 159, 13. 98-107. Simpl. Phys. 7 v 33, 8, 
98 and100. Arist. Gen. Corr. i. 1, 314 b 19; Philopon. Comment. on this 
passage; Plut. de prim. frig. 249 F; Galen, vol. xili. p. 31 Chart. 
104-107*. Arist. Meta. ii. 4; 1000a 29. 


98. Arist. Philopon. Aevxdy . . . Sepudv, Simpl. Galen Geppty .. . 


Aapmrpoy: Simpl. Arist. dpav, Plut. Aristot. dpa, Simpl. # 6pé. 
99. Simpl. éera: or eSerto: Stein daca mere, Diels boca O€ex 
re. 100. Some MSS. Arist. and Plut. (opéevra. 101. Simpl. 
6€Anpa, a OeAiuva, corr. Sturz: Simpl. 33,11 orepéwua. 102. 
Simpl. 159, 19 réAovra. 104. Simpl. 159, 22 D mayros any, 
a F waver’ nv: Arist. Met. c& av mav0’ boa 7’ Fv boa 7 éo8? 
dca 7’ ora drigow. 105. Simpl. 133, 15 dévdpa ve BeBAdornKe, 
108. ED toyov, Diels té y bv? Hermes xv. 163 técor: 
E Sidxpacis, D Sidepiois. Sturz. Sidrrviis from Simpl. 34 v. 
161, 20.. Platt d:& Kimpis aueiBer Journ. Philol. 48, p. 246. 


I bracket 108-109 as another form of 94-98. 
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alone out of many, and at another time it separated so 
that there were many out of the one; fire and water 
and earth and boundless height of air, and baneful 
Strife apart from these, balancing each of them, and 
Love among them, their equal in length and breadth. 
81. Upon her do thou gaze with thy mind, nor yet sit 
dazed in thine eyes; for she is wont to be implanted in 
men’s members, and through her they have thoughts of 
Jove and accomplish deeds of union, and call her by the 
names of Delight, and Aphrodite; no mortal man has 
discerned her with them (the elements) as she moves on 
her way. But do thou listen to the undeceiving course 
of my words.!... 

87. For these (elements) are equal, all of them, and 
of like ancient race; and one holds one office, another 
another, and each has his own nature. . . . For nothing 
is added to them, nor yet does anything pass away from 
them; for if they were continually perishing they would 
no longer exist... . Neither is any part of this all 
empty, nor over full. For how should anything cause 
this all to increase, and whence should it come? And 
whither should they (the elements) perish, since no place 
is empty of them? And in their turn they prevail as 
the cycle comes round, and they disappear before 


[avTa yap éote TavTa, 60 addrnAOV 63 OZovTa 
109 yiverat adrowwrd. froyov ova Kpdois awelBev.| 187 


1 Cf, Parmenides y. 112. 
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122 
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EOTAL, 

dévoped 7 &BAdoTHCE Kal AvépEs OE yUVaiKES 
nan / 9 3 / Niece / 9 A 

OnjpEes 7 olwvol Te Kal VdaToOpempoves iyvOds 


Kai TE Geol Sorvyaiwves Tyunot héploTor. 135 
as & omotav ypadées avabypata ToikihXwow 
120 avépes adi tréyvns b7r0 pHtios ed Seda@rTe 155 
116-111. Hippol. Ref. haer, 247 Mill. 
110. MS. ef yap... ora oddérw Tolw, corr. Schneid. Phil. vi. 


160. 111. MS. cevdoerat icBeoros, corr. Mill, 


112-118. Simpl. Phys. 8 r 33, 19, 
114. MS. eor:, corr. Panz. 115, MS. xnpav, Stz. Onpdv, Bergk 
Oynrav. 118. EH év, D év, F dv, A dv, Text Hermes xv. 163. 
Lines 114-115 are bracketed as a duplication of 94-95, and 
accordingly 112-113 are inserted before 94-95, where 113 
corresponds excellently with 93; 116-117 are bracketed as 
another form of 67-68 (cf. 248), and accordingly 118 finds its 
proper place after 68. Cf. ‘Repetitions in Empedokles,” 


Classical Review, Jan. 1898, 
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each other, and they increase each in its allotted turn. 
But these (elements) are the same; and penetrating 
through each other they become one thing in one place 
and another in another, while ever they remain alike 
(v.e. the same). 


110. For they two (Love and Strife) were before and 
shall be, nor yet, I think, will there ever be an unutterably 
long time without them both. 


96. But come, gaze on the things that bear farther 
witness to my former words, if in what was said before 
there be anything defective in form. Behold the sun, 
warm and bright on all sides, and whatever is immortal 
and is bathed in its bright ray, and behold the rain- 
cloud, dark and cold on all sides; from the earth there 
proceed the foundations of things and solid bodies. In 
Strife all things are, endued with form and separate 
from each other, but they come together in Love and 
are desired by each other. 104. For from these (ele- 
ments) come all things that are or have been or shall be ; 
from these there grew up trees and men and women, 
wild beasts and birds and water-nourished fishes, and 
the very gods, long-lived, highest in honour. 


121. And as when painters are preparing elaborate 
votive offerings—men well taught by wisdom in their 


114 [attra yap totw Tada, dv addAnAwY O2 OZovTa 140 
115 yivovr’ avOpwrroi te Kal ddAwY ZOvEa Knpdr, 
adore wev DidoTHTL cuvepYopev’ eis Eva KOopOV, 
ddrote 0 ad Six’ Exacta dhopetueva Neixeos 
&y Get, 


’ 4 A ly N a e , , 
eis 0 KEV EV OUMpUYTA TO TaY UTrévEepOE yévyTat. | 
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ot 7 étel otv pdpyrwor moAvypoa ddppaka 
NETL, 
appovin uiEavTe TA wey TAEW, ANAa O' ELdoow, 

123 2« Tov cidea TaoW adiyKLa TOpavVovcL* 

127 otto py o amdtn dpéva KawvTw addoGev sivar 162 
Ovntav, boca ye Ora yeyaow adoteETa, THYHDY. 
ara Topas TavT tcOt Oeod Tapa pvOov 

GKOUTAS. » « - 


130 & & dye, viv Tor ym A€E@ PaO’ HALov apyny, 
é& ov On éyévovTo Ta viY écopwmpeva TATA, 
yaid Te Kal TOVTOS TOAVKUL@V 0 UYpOS anp 
Tira 48 aidyp odiyyov tept KvKXOv atravta. 185 


[epatpov env. | 64 
185 é&v0’ ov’ Herlovo dedioKxeTal ayAaov Eidos 72 


ovoe pay OVS ains AdcLoY péVvos OVE Odacca’ 
if a Up / 
OUTWS APMOVLNS TTUKLV@ KUTEL ETTNPLKTAL 59 
A s\ f) Sow 
odaipos KUKNOTEpI)S Lovin TEpLNyEl yaLwv. 


119-129. Simpl. Phys. 34 r 160, 1. 

120. DEF tuow: F dedawtes. 122. MSS. apuovin: D pitavres, a 
pdétay Te. 123. al’ mao’ évartynia. 124. D nriCovres... avépes. 
127. F ottw why ardtyn; a ws vi Kev: Bergk opévas: KawiTw 
(Hesych. vixdrw) corr. Blass for MSS. kai vb te. 128. MSS. 
yeydaow &omera, corr. Bergk. 

130-133. Clem. Al. Strom. 674. 

130. «i 8 &ye ror Adtw, Pott. ef 8 &ye ror wey eyw. 131. Gomperz, 
Hermes xxxi, 469 écop@uev raya. 

134. Simpl. Phys. 258r kal Oedy érovoudce: Kat ovderépws mote Kader 
opaipoy nv. Cf. v. 138. 

135-188. Simpl. Phys. 272 v. 185-136. Plut. de fac. in lun. 926k. 
138. Simpl. de caelo, Peyr. 47; M. Antonin. xii. 3; Stob. Hel. Phys. i. 
15, 854; Achilles (Tatius) in Arar. 77 Pet. and frag. Schol. p. 96; Prokl. 
in Tim. 160. 

135. Simpl. drelSera: akéa yvia, Plut. §5!rrera, corr. Karst. 

136. Plut. MS. yévos, Bergk pévos. 137. MS. xpuoe or kpioa, 
Karst. xpto@, Stein xkiver. 138. Simpl. Phys. movth meprynber 
aiéyv, Text from Simpl. de caelo. Stob. Tatius xalpwy. Schol. 
in Arat. kukAoTepe? pavia. 
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art—they take many-coloured pigments to work with, 
and blend together harmoniously more of one and less 
of another till they produce likenesses of all things; so 
let not error overcome thy mind to make thee think there 
is any other source of mortal things that have likewise 
come into distinct existence in Ae epee NE 


but know these (elements), for thou didst hear from 


a god the account of them. 


130. But come, I will tell thee now the first principle 
of the sun, even the sources of all things now visible, 
earth and billowy sea and damp mist and Titan aether 


(i.e. alr) binding all things in its embrace. 


185. Then neither is the bright orb of the sun 
oreeted, nor yet either the shaggy might of earth or sea; 
thus, then, in the firm vessel of harmony is fixed God, 


a, sphere, round, rejoicing in complete solitude. 


[dévdped Te kTifovTe Kal avépas Hoe yuvaiKxas 
125 Ofpds 7 olwvovs Te Kal bOaToOpéupovas iyOis 160 


kai Te Oeods Sordvyaiwvas Tino pepictovs. | 
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avuTap érel péya NetKos év) weddecow 20péh0n 66 
140 és Tiuds 7 avopovce TENELopévolo YpoVvoL0, 
Os od apoiPatos ratéos TapEAnraTaL OpKov. 


mavTa yap éEeins Téedepileto yuta Oeoto. 70 
xopis yap Bapvd wav, ywpls Koddor. 7 


Y Ud 
aoTopyot Kal akpnToL. 


145 TwpEvopEvov péyebos. 


elrep atreipova yijs Te BAOn Kai Sarpidos aibijp, 199 

ws Ota TON@Y 6) BpoTtéwv pnOévTAa paTaiws 

EKKEYVTAL OTOMATOV, OAitYOY TOD TraVTOS iddv- 
TOU: sm ae 


HrLos dEvBerjs 48 avd (hdeupa cednvy. . . 168 
150 aX’ o pev adic Oels péyav ovpavov auditronrever. 187 


9 A \ By A 5 ) v4 
avravysiy mpos "OdupTrov atapByTowce Tpoo- 
WTTOLS. 188 


139-141. Arist. Meta. ii. 4; 1000b13; Simpl. Phys. 272 b. 
139. Arist. GAA’ dre dn, Simpl. airap éwel. 141. Simpl. 6: Arist. 
E wapeAjaarto. 
142. Simpl. Phys. 272 v. associated with v. 135. 
143-144. Plut. de fac. lun. 926 F. 
143. Sturz ends the line €@nxev with object Netkos. 144. MSS. 
&kparot kal &oropyot, corr. Stein. 


145. Arist. Gen. et Corr. i. 8; 325 b 22. 
146-148. Arist. de X.Z.G. 2; 976a 35; de coeloii. 113 ; 294a 25; and 
Simpl. on this passage. 147-148. Clem. Al. Strom. 817. 


147. Arist. X.Z7.G. Bporéwy, de coelo, Clem. ay wE DES, Clem. 
€eAddvra. 148. Clem. eiddéT wy. 
149. Plut. de fac. lun. 920 c. 
MS. ofvmedts, Xylander dtvBeahs: MS. 75¢ Adiva, corr. G. Dindorf. 
Cf. Hesych. iAde:pa; Preller Adu’ 758. 
150. Macrob. Saturn. i.17; Hiym. Mag., Orion Etym., Suidas, under 
jAwos; Cramer, Anec. ii. 444. 
Macrob. otver’ dvadioels, Suid. Cram. drcioOa; Ht. M. pécov. 
151. Plut. Pyth. or. 4008; Galen, de us. part. iii. 3. 
Plut. avravyety, Galen avravyéw. 
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139. But when mighty Strife was nurtured in its 
members and leaped up to honour at the completion of 
the time, which has been driven on by them both in turn 


under a mighty oath..... 


142. For the limbs of the god were made to tremble, 


all of them in turn. 


143. For all the heavy (he put) by itself, the light — 
by itself. 


144. Without affection and not mixed together. 
145. Heaped together in greatness. 


146. If there were no limit to the depths of the earth 
and the abundant air, as is poured out in foolish words 
from the mouths of many mortals who see but little of 


the all. 
149. Swift-darting sun and kindly moon. 


150. But gathered together it advances around the 


great heavens. 


151. It shines back to Olympos with untroubled 


face. 
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7 O& PAOE iAdEtpa pivuladins TUyEv adyis. 193 
Hs avyn tUpaca cednvains KVKAOY EvpUD. . 192 


KUKAOTEPES TEpl Yalav EliccEeTat AdrOTPLOV das 190 


155 dppatos obatrep av’ tyvos 189 
aOpet wav yap avaxtos évaytiov ayéa KUKAOV. 191 


3 / / e > \ 

émerKeoacey O£ OL avyas 
eis alOpny KabvrrepOev, érecxvidwoe 68 yains 195 
TOTGOY OGOY T EUPOS YAAVKWTLOOS ETANETO [LNVNS. 


160 vi«era 63 yaia TIOnow idpictapévn hagecow. 1 
VUKTOS Epnuains adawTrLoos. 198 
Toa 0’ EvepO’ EE0s Tupa KalEeTaL. 207 


152. Simpl. Phys. 74v; 331, 7. 
aDF Yoixe, EH tixe: MSS. yains, Stein adyijs. 
153. Plut. de fac. lun. 929 z. 
1538a. Diels, Hermes xv. 175, constructs the following line from 
Philo ed. Aucher, p. 92: 
Kal wéyay, avrix’ avnarde, Oove’ ws odpavdy ixor. 
154. Achill. Tat. Introd. in Arat.c.16 p. 77 Pet. 155. Plut. de fac. 
orb. lun. 925. 
155. Plut. (cedtvn) mepipepouevn mAHowwv, Gpuaros @omep txvos 
aveAtooerat He mepl &kpay. 
156. Bekk. Anecd. i. 337. 
157-159. Plut. de fac. lun. 929 c. 
157. MS. dmeokevace, Xyl. ameckédacey, Bergk ameckiacer, 
158. MS. éore yala, Xyl. és yatav: Stein iorauévy or els atOpny: 
MS. dmeckvipwoe, corr. Karst. 159. yAavedmdos, cf. Plut. de 
fac. lun. 934 D (Diels, Hermes xv. 176). 
160. Plut. Quwaest. Plat. 1006 F. 
161. Plut. Quaest. conv. 7208. 
MS. ayAadmidos, corr. Xyl. Cf. Hesych. &Aa@mv: .. ..0v BAé- 
moucay, 
162. Prokl. on Tum. iii. 141. 
MS. oddeos, Sturz writes #5eo0s from following. Diels finds con- 
nection only with preceding and writes é5eos. Cf. Hesych. 
€50s* 2... Yt. 
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152. The kindly light has a brief period of shining. 


153. As sunlight striking the broad circle of the 


moon. 


154. A borrowed light, circular in form, it revolves 


about the earth, as if following the track of a chariot. 


156. For she beholds opposite to her the sacred circle. 


of her lord. 


157. And she scatters his rays into the sky above, 
and spreads darkness over as much of the earth as the 


breadth of the gleaming-eyed moon. 


160. And night the earth makes by coming in front 


of the lights. 
161. Of night, solitary, blind-eyed. 


162. And many fires burn beneath the earth. 
N 
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, By bd J Ve 
@vAov Apovooyv ayovuca TONVOTEPEWY KApLATH- 


VOV. 205 
ars érayn pernow éwopéevos nedLoLo 206 
165 ys pata Odraccap. 


<a> aiOnp paxphor kata xOova dvero pitas. 2038 
oUTw yap ovvéxupoe Oéwy TOTE, ToAXAKL 8 
adXos. 


KAPTANi MWS AVOTrALOV. 202 


avTap syw Tanivopaos érEvoopat és TOpov Upvwv, 165 
170. rov wporepov KaTédeka, NOyou AOyov eEoyeTevov 
uf 3 \ A 8 Dei 7 , : 
Keivou’ émel Netxos pév evéptatov ixeto BévOos 
lA > XN /, J / D4 
divans, év dé wéon Didorns otpoddreyye yévnrat, 
éy TH On TA0E TaVTA cuvépyETat Sv povoY Eivat, 
ovK adap, GAA OeAnpa cuviotduer’ GdAROOEV 
anna. 170 
175 tap O& cvvepyopevon er Exyatov totato Neéixos. 


163. Plut. Quaes. conv. 685 F. 
Karst. woAvotopéwy. Ce. 214. 


164. Hephaest. Hnchir. c. 1 p. 4 Gais. 
165. Arist. Meteor. ii. 3; 357 a 26; Plut. Placit. phil. iii. 18, and de 
Js. 3658. Clem. Al. Strom. 676. Porphyr. Vit. Pyth. c. 41. 
166-167. Arist. de Gen. et Corr. ii. 6; 33443. 167. Phys. ii. 4; 196 
a 22. 
166. Diels suggests pirats. Cf. v. 164. 


168. Eustath. on Od. a 320, p. 1 (from Herodian, wep) oxnu. ‘Ounp.). 
Cf. Arist. de gen. et corr. ii. 6; 334 a1. 

169-185. Simpl. de caelo, Peyron p. 27; Gais. Poet. Min. Gr. ii. p. xlii; 
Schol. Aristot. Brand. p. 507 a. 171-185. Simpl. Phys. 7 v 32, 11. 
175. Stob. Hel.i. 286. Cf. Arist. Met. ii.4;1000b2. 178-181. Simpl. de 
caelo, Peyr. p. 37. 182-183. Theophr. Athen. x. 423; Arist. Poet. ¢. 25; 
1461 a 24. Eust. ad [liad. i. p. 746, 57. 

170. MS. Ady, corr. Bergk. Peyr. droxeredwy, Brand. érox., corr. 
Bergk. 173. Simpl. Phys. év 77 5, de caelo Cd. Taur. Peyr. év 
v7 ndé, corr. Bergk. 174. Phys. DE OeAnud, F'6éAnua, de caelo JP 
Cd. Taur. aaa’ €éAnua. 175. Simpl. repeats 184 instead of 175, 
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163. (The sea) with its stupid race of fertile fishes. 


164. Salt is made solid when struck by the rays of 


the sun. 


165. The sea is the sweat of the earth. 


166. But air! sinks down beneath the earth with its 
long roots . . . . For thus it happened to be running at 


that time, but oftentimes otherwise. 


168. (Fire darting) swiftly upwards. 


169. But now I shall go back over the course of my 
verses, which I set out in order before, drawing my 
present discourse from that discourse. When Strife 
reached the lowest depth of the eddy and Love comes to 
be in the midst of the whirl, then all these things come 
together at this point so as to be one alone, yet not 
immediately, but joining together at their pleasure, one 
from one place, another from another. And as they 
were joining together Strife departed to the utmost 


boundary. But many things remained unmixed, alter- 


' In Empedokles’ verses, ai®np regularly means air. 
N 2 


180 


180 


190 
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TOANa 0’ dpixd’ ExTHKE KEpaLopevoioty evarAaE, 


(oA 9 >) n 7 i Ps 3 \ > / 

bao eruNetxos EpuKe peTapatoy* ov yap apempews 

ao wav é&éotnkev én’ ExcyaTa TEeQUATA KUKAOV. 

GAA Ta jpev 7 evewtpve peréwv, TA O€ 7 &EEBE- 
ByxKEL. 

4 y) DAN e / / DN o / 

é6acov 0 aiév UTEKTpOlEoL, TOTOV aLEeY EN EL 

nrvoppov PiroTnTos ausuhéos auBpoTos opyn: 

ainvva 62 Ont’ épvovtTo Ta Tpiv paboy aBavat’ 
Elva, 

Copa Te TA Tply axpyta, Siarrakavra KEedEvOovs. 

TOV O€ TE ploryouevwn yYetT’ EOvEa wupia OvnTor, 

- IQ/ > I ‘ a A / 

mavtoins tdénow apnpota, Cavpa idécbas. 

dpOwia psy yap EaUTa EAuUTOY TaVTA mEpecow 

2 / t 4 Ny ’ \ 9 IN / 

NEKTOP TE XIJAV T: KAL OVpavos HOE Oaddacca, 

daca din év O11, TaIcw aToTTAayYOevTa TEhuKED. 

os 0 altos Oca Kpadow érdptea wadXdov sivas, 

aNAHAOLS eoTEpKTAL OmoLWVEVT’ “AdpodiTy. 

2y Opa 68 TAgia TOV aT’ aAjov Sieyovat padoTa 

yévva TE KpaoEl TE KAL ELOEoLY EKMAKTOLCLD, 


mavtTn cuyyiyvecOar anbea Kal Wada AvYpA 
Houyyey ln YP 


175 


180 


326 


330 


which is inserted from Stob. by Schneid. 176. Phys. H éort: 
DEF kexepacuévorow, Taur. Kepar(ouevoroiy, text from de caelo. 
177. de caelo aupapéws. 178. Phys. al rw wav, DE ovnw wav, 
de caelo Tb wav. 180. al iwexmpodee:. 181. Phys. DE ridpwyr, 
F % tepippwr, DEF (de caelo P) piddtntos, Phys. eueupéos, de 
caelo aupéooor, Stein piddtys Te Kal Eumecev. 182. Arist. omits 


eivat. 1838. Phys. &kpira, 'Theophr. akpnra: Arist. (wa Te 
Kéxpito Athen. diadAdtrovta, Phys. diadAakavra, 


mpl 


186-194. Simpl. Phys. 34 r 160, 28. 191-192. Theophr. de sens. § 16. 
186. DE dpeuia, al’ aptia: DH éavtd éovrdy, af atta éavray, 
Stein suggests mdv@’ aita@yv eyévovto, Diels gacw éavter. 
188. MS. és0a giv, Diels Sc00a ir’, Hermann éecdais. 
189. MSS. émdpxea, Karst. éerdprea. al’ éxOpa, HD épya: 
MS. pddtora, Karst. Guiuera, 192. DEF xpioe, a kpdoes 
193. DE 8 bypa, a Avypa. 194. MSS. and Simpl. 161, 12 


vetkeoyevvéeotnal, Panz. velkeos évvecinat, MS. odio yévvay 


opya (a yevras), Panz. opiot yévy’ &orcpyos, Diels Zopyev. 
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nating with those that were mixed, even as many as 
Strife, remaining aloft, still retained ; for not yet 
had it entirely departed to the utmost boundaries of 
the circle, but some of its members were remaining 
within, and others had gone outside. 180. But, just as 
far as it is constantly rushing forth, just so far 
there ever kept coming in a gentle immortal stream 
of perfect Love; and all at once what before I learned 
were immortal were coming into being as mortal things,' 
what before were unmixed as mixed, changing their 
courses. And as they (the elements) were mingled to- 
gether there flowed forth the myriad species of mortal 
things, patterned in every sort of form, a wonder to 
behold. 


186. For all things are united, themselves with parts 
of themselves—the beaming sun and earth and sky and 
sea—whatever things are friendly but have separated in 
mortal things. And so, in the same way, whatever 
things are the more adapted for mixing, these are loved 
by each other and made alike by Aphrodite. But what- 
-ever things are hostile are separated as far as possible 
from each other, both in their origin and in their mixing 
and in the forms impressed on them, absolutely unwonted 
to unite and very baneful, at the suggestion of Strife, 


‘since it has wrought their birth. 


1 @ynrd, ‘perishable things’ in contrast with the elements, might 
almost be rendered ‘ things on the earth.’ 
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Neixeos évvecinat, 6Te ofiot yevvay zopyev. 

195 rHde pev ody coTNTL TUXNS TEPpoVnKey GrravTa... 312 
xa Kal’ doov piv apaotata Evvéxupoe TreoovTa. 
[Woare psy yap Udwp,| wupli O av&eras [ wyvyrov| 

mvp 270 
av&es 58 yOav piv ohétepov dépas, aidépa 

& aiOyp. 
» 68 YOev érinpos év evoTépvots Yoavoict 211 

200 Te Sto TOY OKTw pEpewy ANaYEe NyjoTLOos alyNys. 
téccapa 8 “Hdaiotowo: ta 8 oatéa Deve’ 

eryevOvTO 
‘A ppwovins KoOAAnCWW apnpoTta Oeorrecinbev. 


4 08 YO@v TovTOLoOW ton GUvéKxUpoE WadoTa 215 
‘Hdaicto 7 "OnBpo ré Kal AiOépe Trap- 
pavowyTt, 


€ a , 
205 Kvapsdos oputodetoa tenrsious ev Aipeverory, 
EF / / / (A b) if 
eit’ ON’yov pelCwv elte MEOVETTW ELATOWD. 
b] A @ , / Noe / if 
&K TOV alua TE yévTO Kal AdANS Eldea GapKos. 


angpitov boats KoANICaS. . . 208 
oyeduvnv Pirornta. 


195-196. Simpl. Phys. 74 v 331, 12. 
195. af omit ody, 
197-198. Arist. de gen. et corr. ii. 6; 333 b 1, 
197. Arist. wup) yap avger 7d mip, corr. Karst. 198, yévos H, dua. 
199-202. Simpl. Phys. 66 v 300, 21. 199-201. Arist. de anima i. 5 : 
410 a 4; and commentators on this passage. 

199. Simpl. aHF ebti«ros, D and Arist. eborépyois. 200. al’ ra, 

DE tas, Diels rH: al” wepéwy, DE poipdwv. 
203-207. Simpl. Phys. 7 v 32, 6. 203. 74 v, 331, 5. 

205. aDEH épunodetoa, F' épuicbeioa. 206. MS, wagov éoriv, corr. 
Panz. 207. al’ aluar’ éyévovro, D aiua réyevto, Hl atuar’ 
eyevTo, | 

208. Arist. Meteor. iv. 4; 382 a1; Probl. 21, 22; 929 b 16; cf. Plut. 
de prim. frig. 952 B. 
209. Plut. de prim. frig. 952 B. 


—_—" 
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195. In this way, by the good favour of Tyche, all 
things have power of thought. 


196. And in so far as what was least dense came 


together as they fell. 


197. For water is mcereased by water, primeval fire 
by fire, and earth causes its own substance to increase, 


and air, air. 


199. And the kindly earth in its broad hollows 
received two out of the eight parts of bright Nestis, 
and four of Hephaistos, and they became white 
bones, fitted together marvellously by the glues of 


Harmony. 


903. And the earth met with these in almost equal 
amounts, with Hephaistos and Ombros and bright- 
shining Aether (2.¢. air), being anchored in the perfect 
harbours of Kypris; either a little more earth, or a 
little less with more of the others. From these arose | 


blood and various kinds of flesh. 
208. . .. glueing barley-meal together with waster. 


209. (Water) tenacious Love. 
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MEP] ®TSEQS AEYTEPOS 


210 Ei dé ti coe wept TOvde AvTrOEVAOs ErrETO Tiattis, 136 
n e / \ P) V4 3 f 
mas VOaTos yains TE Kal aiGgpos nEhtou TE 
Kipvamevov ypovat T ion TE yevoiato Ovntav 
Tol’, doa vov yeyaact cvvappoabévr’ ’Agpoditn. . 


Tos Kar Sévdpea paxpa Kal sivddto1 Kapachves.. 243 


215 &s 83 tore yOova Kumpis, érret 1 edinvev év 
ouBpw 207 


aidép émimveiovca 00m rupt SKE KpaTivat. 


TOV 0 Oc’ tow piv TuKVa, TA 8 ExToOs pava 
TETNY Es , 230 
Kvapioos év radduns wraons Tornabe TUYOVTA. 


oUTw © BoToKEl paxpa Sevdpea TpwTor éralas. 245 
220 obvexev ovpiyovol Te cidat Kal UTépproa pra 246 


olvos Uo prow wéArETAaAL catréev ev EVAw Vdwp. 2AT 


210-213. Simpl. de caelo, Peyr. p. 28 ; Gaisf. Poet. Min. Gr. II. xliii. 
Brand. Schol. Arist. 507 a. 
210. A et & én cot, B eidér: cor, Taur. ei 5€ trict. 212. MS. etdn 
Te yevolaro xpoidore, corr. Ritschl. 
214, Athen. viii. 334 B. 
215-218. Simpl. de caelo a little after 213. 218. Simpl. Phys. 74 v 
331, 9. 
215. MS. as 5... &reit’, corr. Karst.: A édinver év, B edeixvuev 
év, Taur. éSefxvvey. 216. A 7 5é dromvéovca, B ei 5é arorvolovra, 
Taur. 7 65€ dmomveiovoa, Panz. 7dv 98 eémimvetovoa, corr. 
Stein. 217. Phys. £ wAdons, a mAdotos, text from de caelo. 
219. Arist. de gen. anim. i. 23; 731a53 cf. Philop. on this passage 
and Theophry. de caus. plant. i. 7, 1. 
Philop. and Arist... . wexpa... éAatas. 


220. Plut. Quwaest. conv. 683 p. 
221. Plut. Quaest. nat. 912 c, 919D; ef. Arist. Top. iv.5; 127 a18. 
MS. amd pAaiod, corr. Meziriacus. ' 
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Book II. 


210. And if your faith be at all lacking in regard to 
these (elements), how from water and earth and air and 
sun (fire) when they are mixed, arose such colours and 
forms of mortal things, as many as now have arisen under 


the uniting power of Aphrodite. ... 
214. How both tall trees and fishes of the sea (arose). 


| 215. And thusthen Kypris, when she had moistened 
the earth with water, breathed air on it and gave it to 
swift fire to be hardened. 


217. And all these things which were within were 
made dense, while those without were made rare, 


meeting with such moisture in the hands of Kypris. 


219. And thus tall trees bear fruit (lit. eggs), first 
of all olives. 


220. Wherefore late-born pomegranates and luxu- 
riant apples . . 


921. Wine is water that has fermented in the wood 
beneath the bark. 
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ei yap Kévaod' adwyaw UTo mpaTivecow épeioas 
evpevews Kalaphat étromTEevons MENETICLY, 
TavTa Té.cot pada TravTa bt ai@vos TapécovTal, 
225 adda Te TOAN Aro THVSE KEKTHTEAL* aUTA yap 
av&er 
TavT els H0os Exactov, brn hvats éoTly ExAoTO. 
eb O& OV Y AAXoOiwy érropéEcat ola KaT’ Avopas 
pupia deira trédovTat, TA T AUBAOVOVaL pEpip_- 
vas, 
tony adap ékreirpovor mepiTAopevoto ypovoto 
230 oda aitav roberta didny éml yevvav txec Oar: t 
mavta yap tobe ppovncw yew Kal vopatos 
aicav. 


(xdpis) otuyées SVaTANTOY ’AvayKny. 69 


A SN 9 / - , 
TOUTO meV EV KOYXALOL Garaccovopots Bapvve- 
TOLS 220 


Kadyav KnpvKwv TE ALGoppivay Yedvwv TE. . 


235 0’ d:n xOova ypwros UTréptata vateTdovaay. 


222-231. Hippolyt. Ref. haer. 251 Mill; Schneidewin, Philol. vi. 
p. 165. 

222. MS. kal @v, corr. Mill. MS. coadivnow ... corr. Schneid. 
223. MS. éworrevers, corr. Schneid. 224. MS. radra 5é, corr. 
Schneid. 225. MS. nr... Schneid. karepyduer’, corr. Stein. 
227. MS. Tada’ olay émipéters, corr. Schneid. 228. MS. d7Aa 
médovrat . . . méeptuvar, Schneid. Seid’ amdrAauva . . . pepluvas. 
229. MS. os, Schneid. io’. 231. Cf. Sext. E. Math. viii. 286. 

MS. of Hippol. kal yywuarocioor. 


232. Plut. Quaest. conv. 745 v. 
233-235. Plut. Quaest. conv. 618 B. 234-235. de fac. lun. 927 F. 
234. Quaest. conv. ka) why, de fac. lun. kal rhy, Stein away, Diels 
KaAx@v, comparing Nicander, Alexipharm. 393 and Schol. 
Schneid. p. 98 for the interpretation of a fish furnishing a 
dye. Also Arist. Hist. anim. viii. 18; 599210 woppipa kat 
KpuKes, 
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922. For if thou shalt fix them in all thy close-knit 
mind and watch over them graciously with pure attention, 
all these things shall surely be thine for ever, and 
many others shalt thou possess from them. For these 
themselves shall cause each to grow into its own cha- 
racter, whatever is the nature! of each. But if thou 
shalt reach out for things of another sort, as is the 
manner of men, there exist countless evils to blunt 
your studious thoughts; {soon these latter shall 
cease to live as time goes on, desiring as they do to 
arrive at the longed-for generation of themselves.t For 
know that all things have understanding and their 


share of intelligence. 
932. Favor hates Necessity, hard to endure. 


238. This is in the heavy-backed shells found in the 
sea, of limpets and purple-fish and stone-covered tortoises 
.. .. there shalt thou see earth lying uppermost on 


the surface. 


1 gots here seems to mean ‘ nature,’ and not ‘origin.’ 
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TaUTA TpivEs Kal MUAXA Kal OiwVvaV TTEPA TUKVA 223 
Kal drovides yiyvovras étl oTiBapotct péreoow. 
auTap éyivots 22.5 
o€uBerets yattar v@to.s érimeppixacw. re 
240 2& av dupar’ ernkev areipéa Ov “Adpoditn. 
youois acxnoaca Kataotopyos “Adpoditn. 228 
Kumpioos év madkdunow ote Ely mpaT édtvovto. 229 
TOAVALMATOV TAP. 
) TOAAGaL ev KOpoaL avavyeves EBXAoTHTAV, 232 
245 yupvol & érrdlovto Bpayioves evviles Wor, 
Oupata © ot éravaTo TEevNTEVOVTA METOTTOV. 
TOUTO meV év BpoTewy wENewY AploeiKeTOV byKM. 335 
adndoTe wev DiroTHTL TvvEepyomer’ eis Ev ATravTa 
yula Ta Toma NEXOyYE Blov OareOovew ev Aku: 
250 adXoTe 0 adte kaxynot OratpnOevT épiieoot 
TraETAaL avoLy’ ExacTAa Tapa pnypive BioLo. 


236-237. Arist. Meteor. iv. 9 387 b 4. 
237. MS. Aemides, corr. Karst. from a gloss of Hesych. 
238-239. Plut. de fort. 98 p. 
238. MS. éxivos, corr. Steph. 239. MS. otuBeAts 5€ re, text follows 
Cd. Vulce. 
240-242. Simpl. de caelo, Peyr. 28; Gaisford xliii. Brand. Schol. 512a. 
The three lines are cited separately. 
242. A.guumrpér’, B tvurpérais, corr. Karst. 
243. Plut. Quaest. conv. 683 E. 
244-246. Simpl. de caelo, Peyr. 46; Gaisf. xliv. Schol. Brand. 512 a. 


244, Ar. de anim. iii.6; 430a29; degen. an.i. 18; 722 b 20, and com- 
mentators. 


244. MS. 7, #, @s. 245. moAdal, moAA@y euTrrAdCovTo. 
247-253. Simpl. Phys. 258 r. 
247. MS. rotrov pey dy ... byxov, Vulg. omits &y, text from 


Diels. 249. MS. @arcGovros, corr. Karst. 253. Ald. ope:uere- 
eco, corr. Schneider (cf. 438). 
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236. Hair and leaves and thick feathers of birds are 
the same thing in origin, and reptiles’ scales, too, on 


strong limbs. 


238. But on hedgehogs, sharp-pointed hair bristles 
on their backs. 


240. Out of which divine Aphrodite wrought eyes 


untiring. | 
241. Aphrodite fashioning them curiously with bonds 
of love. 


242. When they first grew together in the hands of 
Aphrodite. 


243..The liver well supplied with blood. 


244, Where many heads grew up without necks, and 
arms were wandering about naked, bereft of shoulders, 


and eyes roamed about alone with no foreheads. 


247. This is indeed remarkable in the mass of 
human members; at one time all the limbs which form 
the body, united into one by Love, grow vigorously in the 
prime of life; but yet at another time, separated by evil 
Strife, they wander each in different directions along 
the breakers of the sea of life. Just so it is with 
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os & aitws Oapvoict cal iyOvaowv vopoperdO pots 
Onpai 7 opeirexygecow i6& mTEpoBapmotot KUp- 
Pats. 
avtap émel Kata petCov éuloyeTo Oaipovi daipor, 
255 ravTa Te ovuinteckoy OTN CUVvEeKUpCED ExacTA, 
ddXNa TE POS ToLs TOAAA SinvEeKh eEeyevovTo. 


TOAAG pev audiTpocwma Kal audiotepy epv- 
OVvTO, 
Bovyevh avdpoTpwpa, Ta & Eurand éEaveteddov 
avdpopun Bovxpava, pmemiypéva TH mév at av- 
Spav, 
260 1H 62 yuvatxopun, otetpois noKnmeva yviots. 


ey a) / 
Ethimr0d’ akpLTOYElpa. 
viv & ay’, Oras avdpav Te TodvKAaUTwY TE 
YUVALKOV 
4 4 A 
éupuyxious dpTnkas avnyaye Kpivopevov Tp, 
A -9 3 SN nA > / ax WS 3 / 
TOVSE KAV’* Ov yap MdO0S aTrOTcKOTOS OVS abar- 
[Ov. 

265 otrAodvels wév pata TUTOL YOovos eEavéteddov, 
> / e/ / \ 7 “2 wv 
apdotépwov VoaTos TE Kal eideos aicay EyovTES, 
Tovs mev Top avéreume O€dNov TMpos opotoy ike- 


cbat, 


340 


235 


239 


242 


248 


254-256. Simpl. de caelo following 246 after a break. 
254. B Taur. omit daiuom. 256. B Taur. éfeyévero. 


257-260. Aelian, hist. anim. xvi. 29. Cf. Plut. Colot. 1123 B. 


257. MS. gvec@a, Karst. epvovto. 258. MS. avipdmpwra . 
efavaretvery, corr. Gronovius. 259. MS. tm’, corr. Jacobs. 


260. MS. oxtepois, corr. Diels. 


261. Plut. Colof. 1123 Bs. 
MS. efAimosa kpitéxetpa, corr. Karst. and Duebner. 


262-269. Simpl. Phys. 86 v 381, 31. 


263. MS. évyvxtovs, corr. Panz. cf. Odyssey A 344 amd oxomrod, 
which perhaps should be restored here. 266. MS. efSeos, Stz. 
ovdeos, but cf. Simpl. 382, 7. 269. H ola 7’, F ott’, a ob7’ ad, 


Diels oidy 7’: HE yiwy, a yipuy, corr. Stein. 


,| 
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plants! and with fishes dwelling in watery halls, and 
beasts whose lair is in the mountains, and birds borne 


on wings. 


254. But as divinity was mingled yet more with 
divinity, these things kept coming together in whatever 
way each might chance, and many others also in addi- 


tion to these continually came into being. 


257. Many creatures arose with double faces and 
double breasts, offspring of oxen with human faces, and 
again there sprang up children of men with oxen’s heads; 
creatures, too, in which were mixed some parts from men 
and some of the nature of women, furnished with sterile 


members. 


261. Cattle of trailing gait, with undivided hoofs. 


262 But come now, hear of these things; how fire 
separating caused the hidden offspring of men and 
weeping women to arise, for it is no tale apart from 
our subject, or witless. In the first place there sprang 
up out of the earth forms grown into one whole,? having 
a share of both, of water and of fire. These in truth fire 


caused to grow up, desiring to reach its like; but they 


1 @duvos, ‘bush,’ I have rendered regularly ‘ plant.’ 
2 Cf. Act. v. 19; Dow. 430. 
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by, / iA 2 \ / >) ii 
oUTE TL TM pedewv EpaTov Séuas éudaivorTas, 
ew Bee) N el 9 9 tA b] / n 
ov7’ évomny olov 7 émuy@plov avopdce yviov. 255 
270 adra SiéoTractat pedéwv hiows* } wév év avdpos 257 
7 O& yuvatKkos év. . . 
a Le at, eee \ / 3 » ? 
TO © ert Kat TOO0s HAGE Ov’ dros appryOevTe, 256 
TA n > n 
év 0 éyvOn Kabapotot’ Ta wev TENEDOVTL yuvaixes 259 
puyeos avTiacavTa. 
275 rAwévas cystatovs ’Adpoditns. 261 
év yap Oeppotép@ ToKas dppevos emAETO yaoTHp, 262 
Kal péraves Ota TOUTO Kal ivwderTEpos AVOpES 
Kal NaYVIEVTES LANDOD. 


ws 0 OT OTrOs yada NEvKODV éyoudhwoer Kal Zyoe. 265 

280 punvos év oydodtou dexatn TvOV ErAETO NEvKOV. 266 
Nee , Me \ oo ye 2 
Yyvous OTL TAVTWY ELoLY ATrOppoal Oaa eyévovTo. 267 
@s yAuKD pey YAUKU wapTTEe, TeKpov SO él 
TiKpov Gpoucer, 268, 
b) \ 955) oy Wes? \ a> / 
o£0 © ém’ 0&0 EBn, dadepov SarEp@ Erroyevev. 


270. Arist. de gen. anim. 1.18; 722b12; cbid. i.1; 764b17; and 
270-271 in Philop. on this passage. 
270. Z omits év. 271. Stein transposes last two words. 


272. Plut. Quaest. nat. 917 c. 
MS. 7G 5€ te. . . etre Bid reews Guuloywr. Karst, r@ 5° én} 
.. . OF bpeos dy7’ aloowy, Stein auprxGevte. 
973-274. Arist. de gen. anim. iv.1; 723 a 24 after 271. 
S €avdn. 
275. Schol. Eur. Phoen. p. 600 Valck. Stein transposes first two 


words. 
276-278. Galen in Hippokr. Hpidem. iv. 2. 


276. MS. 7d Kar’ appeva Ewacro yains. Text from Diels. 


279. Plut.de amic. mult. 95 4; cf. Arist. de gen. anim. iv.4; 771 b 23. 
280. Arist. de gen. anum. iv.8; 777a10; and Philop. on this passage. 
281. Plut. Quaest. Nat. 916 v. 
282-283. Plut. Quaest. Conv. 663 a. 
282. MS. pev em) yAuxd, corr. Macrob. 283. MS. omits %@n and 
ends dadcpot AaBerw, corr. Karst. 
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showed as yet no lovely body formed out of the members, 


nor voice nor limb such as is natural to men. 


270. But the nature of the members (of the child ?) 
is divided, part in the man’s, part in the woman’s 
(body). 


271. But desire also came upon him, having been 


united with ... by sight. 


273. It was poured out in the pure parts, and some 


meeting with cold became females. 
275. The separated harbours of Aphrodite. 


276. In its warmer parts the womb is productive of 
the male, and on this account men are dark and more 


muscular and more hairy. 


279. As when fig-juice curdles and binds white 
milk. 

280. On the tenth day of the eighth month came 
the white discharge. 


281. Knowing that there are exhalations from all 


things which came into existence. 


281. Thus sweet was snatching sweet, and bitter 
darted to bitter, and sharp went to sharp, and hot 
coupled with hot. 
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olve tdwp wadXov pév evapOwwov, aitap éhaiw 272 
ovK e0éreL. 


Bioow 08 yAavVKH KoKKOV KaTaployerat (avO0s) 274 


abe © avarvel wavra Kai éxtrvel* Tact Aidaimor 275 
TAPKOV TUppLYYEs TUMATOV KATA COma TéTAVTAL, 
J b] \ , ?, BA 
Kal opi él oTomiois TuKVaLs TETPNVTAL ANOEW 
pwav zcyata TépOpa Siaptrepés, Bote ovov mev 
KevOew, aidépr & edvrropiny di0dotoe TeTuHo Oat. 
vey errei0” orrotav pav atral—n Tépev aipa, 280 
3 X 4 of. / Le 
albino wapralov cataiccetar olduati wapyo, 
iy bet / / 9 / Ped 4 
evTe 0 avabpeokn, Tadw éxmvéer* BaTrEp TaV 
Tats, 
KreWvdpnv taifovca dumetéos yadxoto, 
io 3 nan \ 9 9 5) } aA \ A 
evTE ev avAOD TropO ov em’ evevdsl yepl Ozioa 
eis voatos Bdmrnot Tépev déuas apyudéoto, 285 
b) P99, BA &’ by 4 9 / b) -, 
ov TOT és ayyood’ GuBpos ecépyeTat, GAXG Ly 
elpryel 
a WA BY vo \ SN / \ 
aiGépos byyos zowbe Tecwy éTl TpHuwaTa TUKVA, 
eis OK aToaTEyaon TUKWOV poov* avTap ETrElITA 
7 b} / 2 / BY A aD 
TVEVMATOS ENAELTTOVTOS ETENYXETAL ALTLLOV VOWP. 
aos & aitas 60’ towp pav Fyer Kata BévOca 


VanKov 300 


284-285. Philop. on Arist. de gen. anim. 59 a. 


284. MS. vdwp ofvm wardAoy évapiOuov. Text frm Stein. 


236. Plut. de def. orac. 433 B. 


MS. yAaueijs Kpéxov, corr. Karst. and Xylander. 


287-311. Arist. de respir. 7; 473 b9. 


287. Mil diamo. 289. MSS. éemioroulos, ZMil emoroulas, corr. 
Stz. MSS. wuevais or muxivois, Mil dévatis. 290. Some MSS.: 
Tépa, Mil pdvoy, others gavdy. 291. M pév vy’ evOcivar Géper, 
pr Z etmvoway, 292. Several MSS. ewdty, éraity. 293. Bekker 
with majority of MSS. karaBhoera, 294. MSS. avabpdcnen, 
corr. Karst. 295. Several MSS. KAeWddpais, il wal(nor, MZ 
maifovor, others mal(ovca, MZil Sumeréos, others 5 ebmeréos. 
298. ilMZ ov’ dr’, od5ér’, Bk 005’ by’, Stein od rdr’. 299. MSS. 
aépos, corr. Stein. 301. MSS. avtmov, a few others avomoy. 
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984. Water combines better with wine, but it is un- 
willing to combine with oil. 


286. The bloom of the scarlet dye mingles with 


shining linen. 


287. So all beings breathe in and out; all have 
bloodless tubes of flesh spread over the outside of the 
body, and at the openings of these the outer layers of 
skin are pierced all over with close-set ducts, so that the 
blood remains within, while a facile opening is cut for the 
air to pass through. Then whenever the soft blood 
speeds away from these, the air speeds bubbling in with 
impetuous wave, and whenever the blood leaps back the 
air is breathed out; as when a girl, playing with a 
klepsydra of shining brass, takes in her fair hand the 
narrow opening of the tube and dips it in the soft 
mass of silvery water, the water does not at once flow 
into the vessel, but the body of air within pressing 
on the close-set holes checks it till she uncovers the 
compressed stream; but then when the air gives way 
the determined amount of’ water enters. (802.) And so 
in the same way when the water occupies the depths 
of the bronze vessel, as long as the narrow opening 
and passage is blocked up by human flesh, the air 
outside striving eagerly to enter holds back the water 
inside behind the gates of the resounding tube, keeping 


control of its end, until she lets go with her hand. 
0 2 
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la) Q / jf \ roe f 

TopOmov ywobevtos BpoTéw ypot HOE TOpoLo, 
aidnp & éxtos ow NEdinwevos OuBpov épvKeEt 

5) \ , P) an , oo / 
audi tudas toOuoto Sucnyéos, dKpa KpaTivar, 

a: Ae \ a Y, ’ a i 7 bY 
eis 0 KE yElpL wEOn* TOTE 0 av TAAL, EuTraAw 7) 

T piv, 
tA 22 / €. Q / ” aD ~~ 

TvEvpatos éuTimrovtos vTEekOEe alcyov Vowp. 295 
Os 0 avTws Tépev aia KrNadaccopmEvon Oa yuLoV 
OMTOTE Mev TANVOpaoY aTraiEsle wuyoves, 

3 } b] \ € an J bys A 
aidépos evdvs peda KaTépyeTat olduate Ovov, 
edt 0° avalpwokn, Taw exTrvést icov OTICTw. 


Képpata Onpsiwy wedeov muKTHpaw epEevvav. 300 
woe mev oY TVOINS TE NEAOYYaCL TaYTA Kal 
OT MOV. 301 


/ $f 
capKivoy Cov. 
e 9. ef Ud / (d i / 
ws © OTE TLS TPbO0dOY VogwY WTALGTAaTO AUYVOV 
4 } Ni V6 \ / Ae) / 
yvEywspiny Ola VUKTA, Tupos céXas alOopévoto 
© / an 
inbas, TAVTOLWY AVELOV a“TTHpAsS amopyous, 


C79 , Ne a n ey 

olT avé“ov Mev TVEdpa OlacKlovaclW aévTOV, 305 
n 9 wo) a e/ / 4 

das 0 &w diabp@Ockory, Goov TavawTEpov Hey, 


ig \ \ bY / > y, 
NapTEecKEev KATA BNAOV ATELpéolW AKTiVEToL* 
a X\ 4 f na 
ws 68 TOT’ év unvuyéw eepypévov wyvytov Top 


Cf. Simpl. Phys. 151 v. 3803. Many MSS. xpwoé7os. 
307. MSS. atgmov, Bk. atomov. 309. MSS. eaiteve, corr. 
Stein. 310. MZil aidepos, others Erepov, MZil ofdua tita‘ywy, 
311. 1 dva@packa. 


313.) Plut. Quaest. nat. 917B; de curios. 520 F. 


MS. (Q.n.) Kéupmara, (de c.) Tépuara, Buttmann képuara. 

From Plutarch Mor. 917 © and Arist. Problem. imedit. II. 101, 
(Didot, IV. p. 310); Diels Hermes xy. 176 restores the following 
line after 313: 


> 7 ri4 re sed f ~ ¢c 
< €v Opiy > O00 ameAei@Ee TOSaY AMAA} TepimvoLa. 


314. Theophrast. de sens. § 22. 

315. Theophr. ibid. § 9. Diels Dow. 501 suggests darody, 

316-325. Arist. de sens. et sensib. c. 2; 437b26. Alex. Aphrod. on 
this passage. 


318. YH audpyous, M1 auoupyovs. 320. .Many MSS. rip. 323. MSS. 
Aerthow yy’ 0dvnow corr. Bekker: several MSS. éxevaro, 
Aoxafero. 324. Several MSS. dugiwaévros, 

* Stein omits 312 from his numbering of the lines, 
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(806.) Then, on the other hand, the very opposite 
takes place to what happened before ;.the determined 
amount of water runs off as the air enters. Thus in 
the same way when the soft blood, surging violently 
through the members, rushes back into the interior, a 
swift stream of air comes in with hurrying wave, and 
whenever it (the blood) leaps back, the air.is breathed 


out again in equal quantity. 


313. With its nostrils seeking out the fragments of 
animals’ limbs, <as many as the delicate exhalation from 


their feet was leaving behind in the wood.> 


314. So, then, all things have obtained their share 


of breathing and of smelling. 
315. (The ear) an offshoot of flesh. 


816. And as when one with a journey through a 
stormy night in prospect provides himself with a lamp 
and lights it at the bright-shining fire—with lanterns that 
drive back every sort of wind, for they scatter the breath 
of the winds as they blow—and the light darting out, 
inasmuch as itis finer (than the winds), shines across 
the threshold with untiring rays; so then elemental 
fire, shut up in membranes, it entraps in fine coverings 
to be the round pupil, and the coverings protect it against 
the deep water which flows about it, but the fire darting 


forth, inasmuch as it is finer... . 
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AswTHs ely OOdvynct AoydleTO KUKAOTTA KOVPNY: 
ai &’ Udatos pév BevOos améateyov apdwaovtos, 310 
825 mip & &w duabp@cxov, dcov Tavawtepov ev. . . 


(opOarpav) pia yiyveras aphotépov Ov. 311 


aiwatos év TenNayeoot TEOpappevyn avTiGoporTos, 315 
TH TE VONUA MadLoTA KUKNOKETAL aVOP@TOLO LY’ 
aia yap avOpwro.s Tepixaposov éoTe vonpa. 


330 arpos tapsov yap pntis agEetar avOpwTroicwv. 818 


dcoov T addolot petéhvy, Técov ap cdicwy aiei 319 
X , > a , : 
Kab ppovesy anxrXota TAPLOTATO. 


f Ne \ a b / ce be el? 
yain wsv yap yalay ororapey, boaTe 8 Yowp, 321 
aideps 8 aidépa Siov, atap tupt Tip aidnror, 
335 otopyn 6& otepyiy, vetkos O€ TE VEiKEi AUYPO. 
&K TOUTMY Yap TaVTA TETHYyaTLW appocbevTa 


\ U4 , \ “ay 9 Ss 9 A 
Kat TOUTOLS ppoveovar Kab YJOOVT NOE AVIWVTAL. 


326. Arist. Poet. c. 21; 1458a5. Strabo, viii. 364. 
327-329. Stob. Hel. Phys. i. p. 1026. 

327. MSS. rerpauéva, corr. Grot. ACt. ayriOpévros, other MSS. 
avT:@poa@vtos, corr. Bergk. 328. ACt. mikAfoneroa. 329. Cf. 
Hitym. M. and Or. under aiwa; Tertul. de an. xy. 576; Chal- 
cid. on Tim. p. 305. 


330-332. Arist. de anim. iii. 3; 427 a 23; and Philop. on this passage. 
Arist. Met. ii. 5; 1009b18; Themist. on Arist. de anima 85 b. 


330. Some MSS. évavtera:, 330. MS. omits 7’. 331. MS. xal 7rd 
ppovety, corr. Karst. 


333-335. Arist. de anim. 1.2; 404b 12; Met. ii. 4; 1000b6; Sext. 
Emp. Math. i. 303, vii. 92,121. Philop. on Arist. de Gen. et corr. 59 b; 
Hipp. Ref. haer. p. 165. Single lines are mentioned elsewhere. 


334. Sext. épc 8’ épa. 335. Sometimes oropyyy Sé oropyi. 
336-337. Theophr. de sens. § 10; Dox. 502. 


336. MS. as é« rodtwy m., corr. Karst. 337. MS. Hdovra: kal &., 
corr. Karst. 
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326. There is one vision coming from both (eyes). 


327. (The heart) lies in seas of blood which darts in 
opposite directions, and there most of all intelligence 
centres for men; for blood about the heart is intelligence 


in the case of men. 


330. For men’s wisdom increases with reference to 


what lies before them. 


331. In so far as they change and become different, 
to this extent other sorts of things are ever present for 


them to think about. 


333. For it is by earth that we see earth, and by 
water water, and by air glorious air; so, too, by fire 
we see destroying fire, and love by love, and strife by 
baneful strife. For out of these (elements) all things 
are fitted together and their form is fixed, and by these 


men think and feel both pleasure and pain. 
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LEP! OTL EOs Teire,: 


Ei yap ébnpepiov Evexey Ti cot, d4uppote Movca, 

nmeTépns Ewerev pedeTns id Hpovtioas zrOeiv, 
840 evyopévm viv adte Tapictaco, Kaddorea, 

9 \ la! 4 5) \ / b] ig 

apdt Oedv paxdpwv ayabov Noyor éudaivovre. 


drB.os Os Oiwy tpatidwy éxtTncaTo TOUTOY, 354 
\ > ae / A if / / 
deidos & © cKoTOsooa Oewy mépt Sofa weunrev. 


ove oTw Teracacl’ ov0’ odbarpotoww edixtov 356 
845 npstéposs  yEpot NaBeiv, Hep TE psyioTn 
mevOovs avOpoTroow apakitos eis hpeva Tine. 
9 SN \ aes a \ a 4 
ov pev yap Bpotén Keharh Kata yuia KéxaoTat, 
b ‘ > x , Py [d 10 >/ 
Ov pféV ATTAL YWTOLO OVO KNAOCOL ALOCOVTAL, 360 
’ / > \ ous) 3 if / 
ov does, ov Goa yodr’, ov pwndea NayvnevTa, 
850 adrra dpnyv iepr) Kal abécpatos zrdETO povvor, 
dpovtict Koopov dtavta Kataiccovoa Sono. 


338-341. Hipp. Ref. haer. vii. 31; 254. Cf. Sehneid. Philol. vi. 167. 


388. MS. elxdpa: pnuepiwy, corr. Mill. MS. riwds, corr. Schneid. 
339. MS. nuerépas pedéras, corr. Schn. 340. MS. edxouérwr, 
corr. Schn. 341. MS. pardpwy, corr. Mill. Schn. xa@apdy 
Adyor. 


342-343. Clem. Al. Strom. 733. 
344-346. Clem. Al. Strom. 694; Theodor. Ther. i. 476 p. 


344. Theod. reaAccac@ 005’, Clem. reAdoasOar év. 


347-351. Ammon. on Arist. de interpret. 199 b; Schol. Arist. 1. 34 b. 
Tzet. Chiliad. xili. 79. 348-349. Hippol. Ref. haer. p. 248. 350-351. 
Tzet. vil. 522. 

347. Ammon. ovre yap avdpomén neparg, Tzt. od mév yap Bpotéen 
Kepars. 348. Tat. od wey dmal, Hippol. ob yap ard, Ammon. 
Tzt. vétwy ye... aiocovow. Text from Hippol. 349. 
Hippol. yotvvar’ ob phdea yevhevta. (349a. Hippol. adds after 
349 the following aAAd coaipos env Kal toos éotly avT@, Schneid. 
GAAG Thaipos Eats Kal mdvTobey Tras EavTe.) 
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Book IIT. 


338. Would that in behalf of perishable beings thou, 
immortal Muse, mightest take thought at all for our 
thought to come by reason of our cares! Hear me 
now and be present again by my side, Kalliopeia, as I 


utter noble discourse about the blessed gods. 


342. Blessed is he who has acquired a wealth of 
divine wisdom, but miserable he in whom there rests a 


dim opinion concerning the gods. 


344. It is not possible to draw near (to god) even 
with the eyes, or to take hold of him with our hands, 
which in truth is the best highway of persuasion into the 
mind of man; for he has no haa fitted to a 
body, nor do two shoots branch out from the trunk, nor 
has he feet, nor swift legs, nor hairy parts, but he is 


sacred and ineffable mind alone, darting through the 


whole world with swift thoughts. 
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KA@OAPMOI 


°O, diror, of wéya aot Kata Fabéov’Axpayavros 389 
/ +] 29 ” / b] la) / 
valet av aKkpa mrodEvs, ayabay peredrypoves 
Epyov, 
/ ’ / /, / by 
Ecivwv aidoiwy Nupéves, KAKOTNTOS ATrELPOL, 
/ b) bs) MN 9 \ yA > 4 
355 yaipet* eyo 0° vpupuv Geos apSpotos, ovKéte 
 Ovnros, 
TONEDMAL META TATL TETLUEVOS, WOTTED EOLKE, 
Tawials TE TEplaTeTTOS aTéheciv TE Oanrsiors. 
an Gs. ts) 9 KN ~ 5) 7 / 
Tolaw ap EvT av ikwpat és aoTeaTnrAEOowrvTa, 395 
avopacw noe yvvarél ‘oeBifouar: of 0 ap’ 
ETOVTAL 
Nd 5) / e \ / J / 
360 puptor, é&epcovtes Om Tpos Képdos aTapTos, 
ol psy pavTocvvewy Keypnuevol, of 8 él 
yovucwy, 
Onpov O17 YareTHot TeTAappévor aud ddvvyat, 
TavToiwy émrvGovto KrXvEW svnKéa Baku. 400 
5) N , a Le ae Same ) € \ / a f 
GNA TL TOtTS’ errixEm’, WoEl peya YpHua TL 
TPATowV, 


365 ef Ovntow mepisius ToAUPOEpéwy avOp@To)? ; 


352-363. Diog. Laer. viii. 62. Omitting 354, 362, Anthol. Bosch. i. 
86. 3852-353, 355-356. Anth. gr. Jacobs ix. 569. 352-353. Diog. Laer. 
vili. 54 (cited as beginning of Book on Purifications). 354 inserted by 
Stz. from Diod. Sic. xiii. 83. 355. Diog. Laer. viii. 66 ; Sext. Emp. Math. 
i. 302; Philost. vit. Apoll. i. 1.; Lucian, pro laps. inter salut. i. 496 ; 
Cedren. chron. i. 15. 

352. MS. gavO0v, Bergk (a0éov, 353. variant valere &kpny: variants 
av, av’, av. Anth. wéanos, Bergk méAews, Steph. wéaeus. 354. MS. 
aidotot, Bergk aidoiwy. 355. Vulg. tuivy, Bergk tuuw. 356. Cd. 


Vind. teriyunuevos . . . ona, 357. Vulg. Oadeins, corr. Karst. 
361. MS. 8€ 7, corr. Stz. Clem. Al. Strom. 754 mapaxo- 
Aovdeiy . . . TOUS wey MavTOTUVaY KEXpnuevous, Tods 3’ ex) vodooy 


aidnpoy 8) xaderotot memapuévous. 363. Platt, Journ. Philol: 
48 p. 247 €Bdaovro: MS. evnréa, Scal. edhyxen. 


364-365. Sext. Emp. Math. i. 302. 
365. Some MSS. moavpdopéwy, Cf. 163. 


bS 
ESS 
Sy) 
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On PURIFICATIONS. 


352. O friends, ye who inhabit the great city of 
sacred Akragas up-to the acropolis, whose care is good 
deeds, who harbour strangers deserving of respect, who 
know not how to do baseness, hail! I go about among 
you an immortal god, no longer a mortal, honoured by 
all, as is fitting, crowned with fillets and luxuriant 
garlands. With these on my head, so soon as I come 
to flourishing cities I am reverenced by men and by 
women ; and they follow after me in countless numbers, 
inquiring of me what is the way to gain, some in want 
of oracles, others of help in diseases, long time in truth 
Rietded with grievous pains, they seek to hear from me 


-keen-edged account of all sorts of things. 


364. But why do I lay weight on these things, as 
though I were doing some great thing, if I be superior 


to mortal, perishing men ? 
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@ irot, oida pév ody OT’ adnOein Tapa piOors, 407 
ods éym e&epéw’ ara 5’ apyadén ye TéTUKTAL 
avopact Kai Ovafnros ert hpéva TictLos Spun. 

zoTwW avayKns xphua, Oedv Whdiopa Tadaton, if 

370 didvov, whatéecot KaTEecdpnyiopévov OpKots. 

EUTE TLS aTTAAKinoL Hovw dira yula wLnVn 3 
aipatos 7) ériopKoy amapTnoas éToocon 

Oaipwv, olTe wakpatwvos rNeddyact Broto, 4 
Tpis uv pupias pas amo paKkdpwv ddradno bat, 

875 ghudpevov tavtota dua ypovov idea OvnTar, 6 
apyanéas Bvotovo weTadrAaooorta KEdEVOous. 
alGgpiov wiv yap ode Mévos TOVTOVOE OLOKEL, 16 
movtos © és yOovos obbas atértucs, yaia 8 és 

avyas 
nediov adxapartos, 0 8 aidgpos EuBare divas. 

380 adros 0 2& dddov SéyeTal, oTvygover b= TavTES. 

TOV Kal eyo viv Eiul, duyas OéoOev Kal adyjtns, 7 
VELKEL MALVOMEVO TLTUVOS. 


366-368. Clem. Al. Strom. 648. 

366. AH br’ aadnéein, Cd. Paris. é« 7’ dAnbein. 367. Diels ods 
€péw' uddra 8 apyarén wavrecot TéTUKT AL. 

369-382. 369, 371, 373-374, 381 Plut. de exil. 6070. 369-370, 
372-383. Hippol. Ref. haer. 249-251 (scattered through the text). 
369-370. Simpl. Phys. 272 v; Stob. Hcl. ii. 7; 384. 874-875. Origen 
c. Cels. viii. 53 p.780. 377-380. Plut. de Is. et Os. 861 ¢ (Euseb. Praep. 
Hv. v.5; 187). 377-379. Plut. de vit. alien. 880 ¥F. 381-382. Asclep. 
in Brand. Schol. Arist. 629 a; Hierokl. carm. aur. 254; Plotin. Enn. iv. 
81; 468 c. 

369. Plut. 071 tis (71), Hippol. gor: ti: Simpl. odpdyioua. 
371. Panz. Schneid. gpevav. 372. MS. ds kal emiopkov apap: 
Thoas eémopwoet, corr. Schneid. Schneid. afuaciv, Stein 
aiuaros. Knatz rejects 372 as a gloss from Hesiod Theog. 
793. 373. Plut. daipoves ofre waxpaiwves AeAdyXac1 Bio1o, Hippol. 
Saidrioi re (remainder as in text), Heeren Saiuwv., Orig. Hipp. 
pev ard. Cf. amal y. 348. 875. Orig. yryvoudévny mavrolay did 
xpdvov idéav, Hippol. dvouévouvs mayroia Sia xpdvov elSea, 
377. Hippol, wey ye. 378. Plut. de vit. alien. 5& xOords . . . 
avémtuoe. Plut. de Is. écad@is. 878. Hipp. gaéevros. 
381. MSS. as, tiv, Tas, corr. Scal. ; Hippol. confirms correction. 
Hippol. omits viv, Asclep. Sedp’, 882. Asclep. aidouéve, | 
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866. Friends, I know indeed when truth les in the 
discourses that I utter; but truly the entrance of assur- 
ance into the mind of man is difficult and hindered by 


jealousy. 


369. There is an utterance of Necessity, an ancient 
decree of the gods, eternal, sealed fast with broad 
oaths : whenever any one defiles his body sinfully with 
bloody gore or perjures himself in regard to wrong-doing, 
one of those spirits who are heir to long life, thrice ten 
thousand seasons shall he wander apart from the 
blessed, being born meantime in all sorts of mortal forms, 
changing one bitter path of life for another. For mighty 
Air pursues him Seaward, and Sea spews him forth on 
the threshold of Earth, and Earth casts him into the 
rays of the unwearying Sun, and Sun into the eddies of 
Air ; one receives him from the other, and all hate him. 
One of these now am I too, a fugitive from the gods 


and a wanderer, at the mercy of raging Strife. 
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Hon yap ToT’ &yw yEvounv KovpOS TE KOPN TE 380 
Odpvos T olwvos TE Kal Ely Ad EXXOTOS byOUS. 

885 Kradod Te Kal KOKUEAa, id@v dovvnfea yopov, 138 
év0a Povos te Kotos te kal drwy Evea Kypov 21 
avypnpai TE VOTO! Kal ones Epya TE pevoTa. 
"ATHS ay NElLOVA KATA OKOTOS NNACKOVCW. 23 


bial b) / 
aiavos apepOais. 


890 2& olns Tuuns Te Kal Oocov pHKEOS OAPOV ak 
Oo TEec@y KaTa Yyalay avacTpéhopat peta 
Ovntots. 
nrvGopmev TOO’ UT’ avTpoY UToGTEYOV. 31 
2v0’ Aoav XOovin te kal “Hdvorn Tavawres, 24 


Anpis 0’ aipatoecca Kai ‘Appovin Oepepores, 


383-384. Clem. Al. Strom. 750; Diog. Laer. viii. 77; Athen. viii. 
365; Philostr. vit. Apoll. 1.1; 2, and often. | 
383. Hippol. Philos. 3 #rot pév yap, Cedren. Chron. i.157 frot pev 
mpara, Often kovpn te Kdpos te. 884. Cedren. kai Oypk.0. e& adds 
éumvous ixOvsKkal ev "OAvutia Bovs, Diog. Laer. €umvpos, Athen. 
éumopos, Clem. €AAomos. Others d&udopos, vixutos, paldipos. 
385-388. 385. Clem. Al. Strom. 516. 385b-386. Hierocl. carm. aur. 
254. 386, 388. Synesius de prov. i. 89D. 386-387. Prokl. on Kratyl. 
103 ; 386. Philo vol. 11.638 Mang. 388. Synes. epist. 147 ; Julian. Imp. 
orit. &e. 
385. Clem. &ovv7Gea, Hierocl. aréprea. 386. Synes. p@dves, Philo 
gpdvot Te Aiwor te. 388. Syn. Tul. é€y Aepuau, Hier. avd Acwwava, 
corr. Bentl. 


389. Hierocl., as just cited; Aema@va dy amrodAuTay . . . els yhivov 
epxeTat Tama GABlov ai@vos auepbels. 

390-391. Clem. Al. Strom. 516. 890. Plut. de extl. 6072; Stob. 
Flor. ii. 80 Gais. 

390. Clem. kal ofov. 391. Clem. Autor. 

392. Porphyry. de ant. nymph. ¢. Vili. 

393-399. (United by Bergk.) 393-396. Plut. de tranquil. an. 4748. 
394. Plut.. de Zs. Os. 3708. (396. Tztz. Chiliad. xii. 575. 3973 
399. Cornut. de nat. deor. chap. xvii. 

394. Plut. Is. Os. wépom:s. 395. MS. Aeivain, corr. Bent]. 396. Tat. 


en 
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383. For before this I was born once a boy, and a 
maiden, and a plant, and a bird, and a darting fish in 
the sea. 885. And I wept and shrieked on beholding the 
unwonted land where are Murder and Wrath, and other 
species of Fates, and wasting diseases, and putrefaction 


and fluxes. 


888. In darkness they roam over the meadow 


of Ate. 
389. Deprived of life. 


390. From what honour and how great a degree of 
blessedness have I fallen here on the earth to consort 


with mortal beings ! 
892. We enter beneath this over-roofed cave. 


393. Where were Chthonie and far-seeing Heliope (i.e. 
HKarth and Sun ?), bloody Contention and Harmony of 
sedate face, Beauty and Ugliness, Speed and Loitering, 
lovely Truth and dark-eyed Obscurity, Birth and Death, 
and Sleep and Waking, Motion and Stability, many- 


crowned Greatness and Lowness, and Silence and Voice. 
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395 Kadntcro 1’ Aloypy te, O6wcd Te Anvain te, 
Nypeptis 7 époecoa pedayKoupos T ’Acadeta, 
Pvow te DOipévy Te, Kal Kivain Kat” Eyepacs, 
Kuo 7’ Aoteudnys Te, ToAvaTéEhavos TE MeytoTw 
teal Dopvn, Sworn Te Kal ’Oupain.t 
400 ® wrote, ® Sethov Ovntav yévos, ® ducavorBov, 14 
Tolwy &K T épidwy EK TE TTOVAXaY eyEvEeoOe. 
TAPKOV AlONOYPwTL TEPLTTEANOVTA YITOVE. O79 
apdiBpotny x Oova. 
éx pav yap Sov étider vexposioe’ apsiPov. Hee: 
405 ov6é¢ tus Fv Keivorow ”"Apns Oeds ode Kvdopos, 368 
ovds Leds Bacinrevs 0062 Kpovos ové Hocedarv, 
adda Korpss Bacireva. 370 
\ iff) > tA bd / ¢. i 
THY Oly svoEeBéecoLW ayadpaclW lLNa4cKOVTO 
la) / 2 / } 5 ,6 
Yypamrots Te S@ovoe puplowot Te Oaldadeodpmols 
410 cpdpyns Te axpntov Ovotas MBavov Te Ouwdovs, 


peddyxo(v)pos, Plut. weAdyrapros. MSS. popih, c6on. Mullach 
Siw34. 
400-401. Clem. Al. Strom. 516-517. Timon Phlias. in Euseb. Pr. ev. 
Kiv.0Ls. 
400. MS. 4 8, corr. Scalig. 401. MS. ofwy, corr. Stein. Cf. Timon, 
and Porphyr. de abstin. ii. 27. 


402. Stob. Hcl. i. 1050; Plut. de esu car. 998 c. 
Plut. dAdAoyvart, Stob. V adAdorx@rt, A GAAOYA@TE. 


403. Plut. Quaest. conv. 683 5. 
404. Clem. Al. Strom. 516. 


MS. vexpa, cide’, Flor. 75¢, corr. 


405-414. Porphyr. de abstin. ii. 21 (405-412), 27 (413-414). 405- 
411. Athen. xii. 510p. 405-407. Hustath. Iliad. x. p. 1261, 44. 412- 
414. Euseb. Pr. ev. iv. 14 from Porphyry; Cyrill. adv. Julian. ix. 307. 

406. Porphyr. 008’ 6 Kpdvos, Eustath. omits. 407. Porphyr. adds 
h eotw 7 pirdta, 408. Cf. Plato Legg. vi. 782 Dp and Iamblich. 
Vit. Pyth. 151. 409. Athen. yp. 5¢, Burnett paxrois: 
‘Porphyr. daidaredcpors. 410. Porphyr. aepdérov. 411. Athen. 
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400. Alas, ye wretched, ye unblessed race of mortal 


beings, of what strifes and of what groans were ye born! 


402. She wraps about them a strange garment of 


flesh. 


403. Man-surrounding earth. 


404. For from being living he made them assume 


the form of death by a change... . 


405. Nor had they any god Ares, nor Kydoimos (Up- 
roar), nor king Zeus, nor Kronos, nor Poseidon, but queen 
Kypris. Her they worshipped with hallowed offerings, 
with painted figures, and perfumes of skilfully made eae 
and sacrifices of unmixed myrrh and fragrant frank- 
incense, casting on the ground libations from tawny bees. 
And her altar was not moistened with pure blood of 
bulls; but it was the greatest defilement among men, to 


deprive animals of life and to eat their goodly bodies. 
P 
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rn Hon pe A Rena s 
£ov0av Te orovddas MENLTOV PLTTTODVTES és OVOAS, 
Tavpov & aKpyroict movos ov Seveto Bwpos. 3875 
) \ 7 A 9 3 > / , 

ANNA pUaos TOOT’ EcKev ev aVOpwTrOLaL péyLoTOY, 


/ A 
Ovpov atoppaicavtas ééOpsvat Héa yuia. 


415 ty dé Tus év Kelvorow avijp TrEeptovata Eidws 440 
/ / a 2 / oo 4492, 

TavToiwMy TE MaNaTA copay eTinpavos Epyor, 
a } \ / a) b) if a 441 

Os 67 unKtoToy TpaTiowy eKTHTATO TAOUTOD. 


omToTe yap Tadonow opéEatto TpaTrivecow, 
peld ye TOV OvT@Y TdYTwY AEsUaoETKEV EKATTOD, 
420 Kat te béx’ avOpotwv Kat T sixoow aiwvecow... 445 


5 a / / NS r a 
Hoav yap KTiNa TavTa Kal avOpa@trotot Tpoanvy, 364 
pipes T OLwvot TE, prroppoavyy TE OONEL, 
dévopea 8’ éumedodudAda Kal éeutredoKaptra 
TEOnNrEL, 
a b) / if / bad p=) if 
KapT@v apOovinat KaTHOpa TavT ésvLavToOD. 


fal \ / a 
425 ov wéXsTat Tols psy OemiTov Tdde, Tots Oo’ 
abéutoTor, . 403 
3 \ \ \ if, / / ’ b) / 
ANNA TO Mev TAaVTOV Voplpov Sia T EvPUpMedOVTOS 
WA Id =) [2 / / aad / b) a 
aidépos nvexéws TéTaTaL dvd T ATAETOU avYTS. 


\ 


tavOdv . . . plimrovres. 412. Porphyr. Cyrill. axpiro.w1, EKuseb. 
axparot, corr. Scalig. Porphyr. devera. 413. Cyrill. érxor. 
414. Porphyr. dmoppécavres . . . €€Awevat, corr. Stein and Viger. 
415-420. Iamblich. Vit. Pyth. 67. Porphyr. Vit. Pyth. 30. 415, 
417. Diog. Laer. viii. 54. 
Order of verses in MS. 415,17, 16. 
491-424. 421-422. Schol. Nicand. Theriac. p. 81 Schn. 423-424, 
Theophrast. de caus. plant. i. 13, 2. Cf. Plut. Quaest. conv. 649 c. 

422. MS. pidoppoctvn, corr. Stz. 423-424. deipuddrAa kal eumedd- 
Kapmd ono OddAAcw Kaprav apOovinot Kar’ hépa mavr’ eviavTdy 
restored by Hermann. Herm. aieigvAda, corr. Karst. from 
Plutarch. Stz. car’ népa, Lobeck. kathopa. 

425-427. Arist. Rhet. i. 13 1373 b 15. 

425. Arist. TovTo ‘yap od Tio) wey Slraoy, Tic 8 ov Sixaov, Karst. 
Oeuitoy . . . abéuorov. 427. YbZbAc avyijs, Bekker from one 
MS. ad yijs. 
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415. And there was among them a man of unusual 
knowledge, and master especially of all sorts of wise 
deeds, who in truth possessed greatest wealth of mind; 
for whenever he reached out with all his mind, easily he 
beheld each one of all the things that are, even for ten 


and twenty generations of men. 


421. For all were gentle and obedient toward men, 
both animals and birds, and they burned with kindly 
love ; aad trees grew with leaves and fruit ever on 


them, burdened with abundant fruit all the year. 


425. This is not lawful for some and unlawful for 
others, but what is lawful for all extends on con- 
tinuously through the wide-ruling air and the boundless 


light. 


427. Will ye not cease from evil slaughter ? See ye 
not that ye are devouring each other in heedlessness of 


mind? — 
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ov tavcoecbe hovoto ducnyéos ; OK ETOPAaTE 416 
GXAndovs SatrTovTEs AKNOEiNOL VOOLO ; 


430 popdiy & adrAd€avta watip dirov viov asipas 410 


7 > if th / e SS an 

apace: érevyomevos, péya vymios* ot 68 hopsdvTat 
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435 OQupov arroppaicayte hidas Kata odpKas eovow. 


oto. Or’ ov Tpocbev pe SuddAEcE VNAEES HAP, 9 

mpty oxéTr’ Epya Bopas tepl yetreou pyTi- 
cacba. 

Ev Onpecot NEovTes OpEtrexées Yapatedvas 382 


yiyvovtat, dddvas ©’ evi Sévdpecow jnuKdpmoow. 


440 = Sagvaiwr didAXN@v ard Taptray Exec Oat. 419 


detNol, TavdetNol, KUdpoV aro yElpas EyecOar. 418 


KPNVawV ATro TEVTE TAMOY ev ATELPEL YANKD 422 
VElpas aTroppuyat. 
VNOTEVTAL KAKOTNTOS. 406 


428-429. Sext. E. Math. ix. 129. 
430-435. Sext. following the last verses. 430-431. Plut. de swper- 


stitione 171 c. 


431. MSS. of 5¢ ropedyra, Scalig. ds . . . wopedrat, Diels popetyra, 
432. MSS. @vovres 68° avqkovoTos, corr. Hermann. 435. MSS. 
amroppaicavra, corr. Karst. 

436-437. Porphyr. de abst. ii. 31. 
438-439. Aelian, Hist. An. xii. 7; Orphic. F'rag.,p. 511 Herm. 
438. Ael. év Onpot 5é. 
440. Plut. Quaest. conv. 646 v. 
MSS. rips Sdpyns Tay PUAAwY ard Tdaumay ExecOa: xph, corr. Stein. 
441. Aul. Gell. N.A. iv. 11; Didym. Geopon. ii. 35, 8. 
442-443, Theo. Smyrn. Arith. i. 19 Bull, p. 15, 9 Hill. 

MS. kpnvdwy ard revr’ dviuaevta, pnoly, areiper XaAK@ deiv amoppv- 
mrec Oa, Arist. poet. xxi.; 1457b13 tapayv areipés xarng. Text 
from Diels. 


444, Plut. de vra 464 B. 
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430. A father takes up his dear son who has changed 
his form and slays him with a prayer, so great is his 
folly! They are borne along beseeching the sacrificer ; 
but he does not hear their cries of reproach, but slays 
them. and makes ready the evil feast. Then in the 
same manner son takes father and daughters their 
mother, and devour the dear flesh when they have 
deprived them of life. 


486. Alas that no ruthless day destroyed me before 
I devised base deeds of devouring with the lips! 


438. Among beasts they become lions haunting the 
mountains, whose couch is the ground, and among fair- 
foliaged trees they become laurels. 


440. Refrain entirely from laurel leaves. 


441. Miserable men, wholly miserable, restrain your 
hands from beans. 


442, Compounding the water from five springs in 
unyielding brass, cleanse the hands. 


444, Fast from evil. 


445. Accordingly ye are frantic with evils hard to 
bear, nor ever shall ye ease your soul from bitter woes. 


447. But at last are they prophets and hymn-writers 
and physicians and chieftains among men dwelling on 
the earth ; and from this they grow to be gods, receiving 
the greatest honours, sharing the same hearth with the 
other immortals, their table companions, free from 
human woes, beyond the power of death and harm. 
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445-446. Clem. Al. Protr. p. 23. Cf. Carmen aureum v. 54 f. 

447-449. Clem. Al. Strom. p. 632; Theod. Therap. viii. p. 599. 

450-451. Clem. Al. Strom. p. 722; Euseb. Praep. evang. xiii. 13. 
MSS. édyres cd. "Axaiay dwdkAnpot amnpeis corr. Scaliger. 


PassaGes FRoM PLATO RELATING TO E\MPEDOKLES. 


Phaed. 96 3B. Is blood that with which we think, or 
BiY,cOr ULC ke 

Gorg. 493 a. And perhaps we really are dead, as I 
once before heard one of the wise men say: that now we 
are dead, and the body our tomb, and that that part of the 
soul, it so happens, in which desires are, is open to per- 
suasion and moves upward and downward. And indeed 
a clever man—perhaps some inhabitant of Sicily or 
Italy—speaking allegorically, and taking the word from 
‘credible’ (wvOavos) and ‘ persuadable’ (miotixds), called 
it a jar (7i@os). And those without intelligence he called 
uninitiated, and that part of the soul of the uninitiated 
where the desires are, he called its intemperateness, and 
said it was not watertight, as a jar might be pierced with 
holes—using the simile because of its insatiate desires. 

Meno 76 c. Do you say, with Empedokles, that there 
are certain effluences from things ?—Certainly. 

And pores, into which and through which the 
effluences go ?—Yes indeed. 


' Cf. Cicero, Tusc. I. 9: ‘Kmpedocles animum esse censet cordi 
suffusum sanguinem.’ 
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And that some of the effluences match certain of the 
pores, and others are smaller or larger ?—It is true. 

And there is such a thing as vision ?—Yes. 

And... colour is the effluence of forms in agree- 
ment with vision and perceptible by that sense ?—It is. 

Sophist. 242 p. And certain Ionian and Sicilian 
Muses agreed later that it is safest to weave together 
both opinions and to say that Being is many and one 
[wovAd Te kat év], and that it is controlled by hate and 
love. Borne apart it is always borne together, say the 
more severe of the Muses. But the gentler concede that 
these things are always thus, and they say, in part, that 
sometimes all is one and rendered loving by Aphrodite, 
while at other times it is many and at enmity with itself 
by reason of a sort of strife. 


PassaGES IN ARISTOTLE REFERRING TO EH MPEDOKLES. 


Phys.i.8;187a20. And others say that the opposites 
existing in the unity are separated out of it, as Anaximan- 
dros says, and as those say who hold that things are 
both one and many, as Empedokles and Anaxagoras. 

1.4; 188a18. But it is better to assume elements 
fewer in number and limited, as Empedokles does. 

ii. 4; 196 a 20. Empedokles says that the air is not 
always separated upwards, but as it happens. 

vill. 1; 250 b 27. Empedokles says that things are 
in motion part of the time and again they are at rest ; 
they are in motion when Love tends to make one out of 
many, or Strife tends to make many out of one, and in 
the intervening time they are at rest (Vv. 69-73). 

vill. 1;'252a6. So it is necessary to consider this 
(motion) a first principle, which it seems Empedokles 
means in saving that of necessity Love and Strife control 
things and move them part of the time, and that they 
are at rest during the intervening time. 
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De Caelo 279 b14. Some say that alternately at one 


- time there is coming into being, at another time there is 


perishing, and that this always continues to be the case ; 
so say Empedokles of Agrigentum and Herakleitos of 
Ephesus. 

ll. 1; 284a 24. Neither can we assume that it is 
after this manner nor that, getting a slower motion 
than its own downward momentum on account of rota- 
tion, it still is preserved so long a time, as Empedokles 
Says. 

il. 18; 295a15. But they seek the cause why it 
remains, and Some say after this manner, that its 
breadth or size is the cause ; but others, as Empedokles, 
that the movement of the heavens revolving in a circle 
and moving more slowly, hinders the motion of the earth, 
like water in vessels... . 

1. 2; 301a14. It is not right to make genesis take 
place out of what is separated and in motion. Wherefore 
Kmpedokles passes over genesis in the case of Love ; for 
he could not put the heaven together preparing it out 
of parts that had been separated, and making the 
combination by means of Love; for the order of the 
elements has been established out of parts that had been 
separated, so that necessarily it arose out of what is one 
and compounded. 

il. 2; 302a 28. Empedokles says that fire and earth 
and coche elements are the elements of bodies, and 
that all things are composed of these. 

il.6; 305a1. But if separation shall in some way 
be stopped, either the body in which it is stopped will be 
indivisible, or being separable it is one that will never be 
divided, as Empedokles seems to mean. 

iv. 2; 809a19. Some who deny that a void exists, 
do not done caretully light and heavy, as Anaxagoras 
and Empedokles. 
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Gen. corr. 1. 1; 814b7. Wherefore HEmpedokles 
speaks after this manner, saying that nothing comes — 
into being, but there is only mixture and separation of 
the mixed. 

i. 1; 815a8. Empedokles seemed both to contradict 
things as they appear, and to contradict himself. For 
at one time he says that no one of the elements arises 
from another, but that all other things arise from these ; 
and at another time he brings all of nature together 
into one, except Strife, and says that each thing arises 
from the one. 

i, 8; 824b 26. Some thought that each sense impres- 
sion was received through certain pores from the last and 
strongest agent which entered, and they say that after 
this manner we see and hear and perceive by all the other 
senses, and further that we see through air and water 
and transparent substances because they have pores that 
are invisible by reason of their littleness, and are close 
together in series ; and the more transparent substances 
have more pores. Many made definite statements after 
this manner in regard to certain things, as did Empe- 
dokles, not only in regard to active and passive bodies, 
but he also says that those bodies are mingled, the pores 
of which agree with each other... . 

i.8; 825434. From what is truly one multiplicity 
could not arise, nor yet could unity arise from what is 
truly manifold, for this is impossible; but as Empe- 
dokles and some others say, beings are affected through 
pores, so all change and all happening arises after this 
manner, separation and destruction taking place through 
the void, and in like manner growth, solid bodies coming 
in gradually. For itis almost necessary for Empedokles 
to say as Leukippos does; for there are some solid and 
indivisible bodies, unless pores are absolutely contiguous. 

3825 b19. But as for Empedokles, it is evident that he 
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holds to genesis and destruction as far as the elements 
are concerned, but how the aggregate mass of these 
arises and perishes, it is not evident, nor is it possible 
for one to say who denies that there is an element of 
fire, and in like manner an element of each other thing— 
as Plato wrote in the Timaeos. 

i. 8; 330b19. And some say at once that there are 
four elements, as Empedokles. But he combines them 
into two ; for he sets all the rest over against fire. 

i. 6; 833b 20. Strife then does not separate the 
elements, but Love separates those which in their origin 
are before god; and these are gods. 

Meteor. 857 a 24. In like manner it would be absurd 
if any one, saying that the sea is the sweat of the earth, 
thought he was saying anything distinct and clear, as 
for instance Empedokles; for such a statement might 
perhaps be sufficient for the purposes of poetry (for the 
metaphor is poetical), but not at all for the knowledge of 
nature. 

369 b11. Some say that fire originates in the clouds ; 
and Empedokles says that this is what is encompassed 
by the rays of the sun. | 

De anim. 1. 2; 404b7. As many as pay careful 
attention to the fact that what has soul is in motion, 
these assume that soul is the most important source of 
motion; and as many as consider that it knows and 
perceives beings, these say that the first principle is 
soul, some making more than one first principle and 
others making one, as Empedokles says the first prin- 
ciple is the product of all the elements, and each of these 
is soul, saying (Vv. 883-885). 

1.4; 408a14. And in like manner it is strange that 
soul should be the cause of the mixture; for the mixture 
of the elements does not have the same cause as flesh 
and bone. The result then will be that there are many 
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souls through the whole body, if all things arise out of 
the elements that have been mingled together; and the 
cause of the mixture is harmony and soul. 

1.53; 410a 28. For it involves many perplexities to 
say, aS Empedokles does, that each thing is known by the 
material elements, and like by like. . . . And it turns 
out that Empedokles regards god as most lacking in the 
power of perception ; for he alone does not know one of 
the elements, Strife, and (hence) all perishable things ; 
for each of these is from all (the elements). 

ii. 4; 415 b28. And Empedokles was incorrect when 
he went on to say that plants grew downwards with their 
roots together because the earth goes in this direction 
naturally, and that they grew upwards because fire goes 
in this direction. 

u.7; 418b20. So it is evident that light is the 
presence of this (fire). And Empedokles was wrong, 
_ and any one else who may have agreed with him, in 
saying that the light moves and arises between earth 
and what surrounds the earth, though it escapes our 
notice. 

De sens. 441a 4. It is necessary that the water in 
it should have the form of a fluid that is invisible by 
reason of its smallness, as Empedokles says. 

446 a 26. Empedokles says that the light from the 
sun first enters the intermediate space before it comes to 
vision or to the earth. 

De respir. 477232. Empedokles was incorrect in 
saying that the warmest animals having the most fire 
were aquatic, avoiding the excess of warmth in their 
nature, in order that since there was a lack of cold and 
wet in them, they might be preserved by their position. 

Pneumat. 482.a29. With reference to breathing some 
do not say what it is for, but only describe the manner 
in which it takes place, as Empedokles and Demokritos. 
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484 a 38. Empedokles says that fingernails arise from 
sinew by hardening. 

Part. anmm. 1.1; 640a19. So Empedokles was 
wrong in saying that many characteristics appear in 
animals because it happened to be thus in their birth, as 
that they have such a spine because they happen to be 
descended from one that bent itself back... . 

i. 1; 642a18. And from time to time Empedokles 
chances on this, guided by the truth itself, and is com- 
pelled to say that being and nature are reason, just as 
when he is declaring what a bone is; for he does not say 
it is one of the elements, nor two or three, nor all of 
them, but it is the reason of the mixture of these. 

De Plant. i.; 815a16. Anaxagoras and Empedokles 
say that plants are moved by desire, and assert that they 
have perception and feel pleasure and pain. . . . Em- 
pedokles thought that sex had been mixed in them. 
(Note 817 a1, 10, and 36.) 

i.; 815 b12. Empedokles et al. said that plants have 
intelligence and knowledge. 

i.; 817b85. Empedokles said again that plants 
have their birth in an inferior world which is not perfect 
in its fulfilment, and that when it is fulfilled an animal 
is generated. 

i.8; 984a8. Empedokles assumes four elements, 
adding earth as a fourth to those that have been men- 
tioned ; for these always abide and do not come into 
being, but in greatness and smallness: they are com- 
pounded and separated out of cone and into one. 

1. 8; 984 b 32. And since the opposite to the good ap- 
peared to exist in nature, and not only order and beauty 
but also disorder and ugliness, and the bad appeared to 
be more than the good and the ugly more than the 
beautiful, so some one else introduced Love and Strife, 
each the cause of one of these. For if one were to 
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follow and make the assumption in accordance with 
reason and not in accordance with what Empedokles 
foolishly says, he will find Love to be the cause of what 
is good, and Strife of what is bad; so that if one were to 
say that Empedokles spoke after a certain manner and 
was the first to call the bad and the good first principles, 
perhaps he would speak rightly, if the good itself were 
the cause of all good things, and the bad of all bad things. 
Met. 1.4; 915a 21. And Empedokles makes more use 
of causes than Anaxagoras, but not indeed sufficiently; 
nor does he find in them what has been agreed upon. 
At any rate love for him is often a separating cause and 
strife a uniting cause. For whenever the all is separated 
into the elements by strife, fire and each of the other 
elements are collected into one; and again, whenever 
they all are brought together into one by love, parts are 
necessarily separated again from each thing. Empedokles 
moreover differed from those who went before, in that he 
discriminated this cause and introduced it, not making 
the cause of motion one, but different and opposite. 
Further, he first described the four elements spoken of 
as in the form of matter; but he did-not use them ag 
four but only as two, fire by itself, and the rest opposed 
to fire as being one in nature, earth and air and water. 
1.8; 989a20. And the same thing is true if one 
asserts that these are more numerous than one, as 
Empedokles says that matter is four substances. For 
it is necessary that the same peculiar results should hold 
good with reference to him. For we see the elements 
arising from each other inasmuch as fire and earth do 
not continue the same substance (for so it is said of 
them in the verses on nature) ; and with reference to 
the cause of their motion, whether it is necessary to 
assume one or two, we must think that he certainly did 
not speak either in a correct or praiseworthy manner. 
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i.9; 998a15. For the first philosophy seems to 
speak inarticulately in regard to all things, as though 
it were childish in its causes and first principle, when 
even Empedokles says that a bone exists by reason, that 
is, that it was what it was and what the essence of the 
matter was. ; 

Meta. ii. 4; 1000a25. And Empedokles who, one 
might think, spoke most consistently, even he had the 
same experience, for he asserts that a certain first prin- 
ciple, Strife, is the cause of destruction ; but one might 
think none the less that even this causes generation out 
of the unity; for all other things are from this as their 
source, except god. 

Meta. ii. 4; 1000 a 82. And apart from these verses 
(vv. 104-107) it would be evident, for if strife were not 
existing in things, all would be one, as he says; for when 
they come together, strife comes to a stand last of all. 
Wherefore it results that for him the most blessed God 
has less intelligence than other beings ; for he does not 
know all the elements; for he does not have strife, and 
knowledge of the like is by the like. | 

Meta. ii. 4; 1000b16. He does not make clear any 
cause of necessity. But, nevertheless, he says thus much 
alone consistently, for he does not make some beings 
perishable and others imperishable, but he makes all 
perishable except the elements. And the problem now 
under discussion is why some things exist and others do 
not, if they are from the same ‘elements). 

Meta. xi. 10; 1075 b2. And Empedokles speaks in a 
manner, for he makes friendship the good. And this is 
the first principle, both as the moving cause, for it brings 
things together; and as matter, for it is part of the 
mixture. 

Ethic. vii. 5; 1147b12. He has the power to speak 


er 
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but not to understand, as a drunken man repeating 
verses of Empedokles. | 

Hithic. viii. 2; 115567. Others, including Empe- 
dokles, say the opposite, that the like seeks the like. 

Moral. it. 11; 1208b11. And he says that when a 
dog was accustomed always to sleep on the same tile, 
Empedokles was asked why the dog always sleeps on the 
same tile, and he answered that the dog had some like- 
ness to the tile, so that the likeness is the reason for 
its frequenting it. 

Poet. 1; 1447b16. Homer and Empedokles have no- 
thing in common but the metre, so that the former should 
be called a poet, the latter should rather be called a 
student of nature. 

He 65,5. Diog. act... vi. -57., Aristotle, in. the 
Sophist, says that Empedokles first discovered rhetoric 
and Zeon dialectic. 

Fr. 66; Diog. Laer. viii. 63. Aristotle says that (Em- 
pedokles) became free and estranged from every form 
of rule, if indeed he refused the royal power that was 
granted to him, as Xanthos says in his account of him, 
evidently much preferring his simplicity. 


PassaGes IN Diets’ ‘ DoxoarapHt GRAECI’ RELATING TO 
J\MPEDOKLES. 


Aet. Place. i. 38; Dox. 287. Empedokles of Akragas, 
son of Meton, says that there are four elements, fire, air, 
water, earth ; and two dynamic first principles, love and 
strife ; one of these tends to unite, the other to separate. 
And he speaks as follows :—Hear first the four roots of 
all things, bright Zeus and life-bearing Hera and 
Aidoneus, and Nestis, who moistens the springs of men . 
with her tears. Now by Zeus he means the seething 
and the aether, by life-bearing Hera the moist air, 
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and by Aidoneus the earth; and by Nestis, spring 
of men, he means as it were moist seed and water. 
i. 4; 291. Empedokles: The universe is one; not 
however that the universe is the all, but some little 
part of the all, and the rest is matter. 1.7; 308. And 
he holds that the one is necessity, and that its matter 
consists of the four elements, and its forms are strife and 
love. And he calls the elements gods, and the mixture 
of these the universe. And its uniformity will be re- 
solved into them ;! and he thinks souls are divine, and 
that pure men who in a pure way have a share of them 
(the elements) are divine. 1.13; 312. Empedokles: 
Back of the four elements there are smallest particles, 
as it were elements before elements, homoeomeries (that 
is, rounded bits). i.15; 318. Empedokles declared that 
colour is the harmonious agreement of vision with the 
pores. And there are four equivalents of the elements 
—white, black, red, yellow. 1.16; 815. Empedokles (and 
Xenokrates) : The elements are composed of very small 
masses which are the most minute possible, and as it 
were elements of elements. 1.24; 320. Empedokles et al. 
and all who make the universe by putting together bodies 
of small parts, introduce combinations and separations, 
but not genesis and destruction absolutely ; for these 
changes take place not in respect to quality by transfor- 
mation, but in respect to quantity by putting together. 
i. 26; 821. Empedokles: The essence of necessity is the 
effective cause of the first principles and of the elements. 

Aet. Plac. ii. 1; Dox. 828. Empedokles: The course 
of the sun is the outline of the limit of the universe. 
ii. 4; 831. Empedokles: The universe <arises and> 
perishes according to the alternating rule of Love and 
Strife. ii.6; 334. Empedokles: The aether was first 


separated, and secondly fire, and then earth, from which, 


1-Cf. p. 119, note 1. 


ae 
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as it was compressed tightly by the force of its rotation, 
water gushed forth; and from this the air arose as vapour, 
and the heavens arose from the aether, the sun from the 
fire, and bodies on the earth were compressed out of the 
others. il. 7; 336. Hmpedokles: Things are not in 
fixed position throughout the all, nor yet are the places 
of the elements defined, but all things partake of one 
another. u.8; 338. HEmpedokles: When the air gives 
way at the rapid motion of the sun, the north pole is 
bent so that the regions of the north are elevated and the 
regions of the south depressed in respect to the whole 
universe. i110; 339. Empedokles: The right side is 
toward the summer solstice, and the left toward the 
winter solstice. u.11; 339. Empedokles: The heaven 
is solidified from air that is fixed in crystalline form 
by fire, and embraces what partakes of the nature of 
fire and of the nature of air in each of the hemispheres. 
u. 138; 341. Empedokles: The stars are fiery bodies 
formed of fiery matter, which the air embracing in itself 
pressed forth at the first separation. 342. The fixed stars 
are bound up with the crystalline (vault), but the planets 
are set free. ii. 20; 350. Kmpedokles: There are two 
suns; the one is the archetype, fire in the one hemi- 
sphere of the universe, which has filled that hemisphere, 
always set facing the brightness which corresponds to 
itself; the other is the sun that appears, the corre- 
sponding brightness in the other hemisphere that has 
been filled with air mixed with heat, becoming the 
crystalline sun by reflection from the rounded earth, and 
dragged along with the motion of the fiery hemisphere; to 
speak briefly, the sun is the brightness corresponding to 
the fire that surrounds the earth. ii. 21; 351. Thesun 
which faces the opposite brightness, is of the same size 
as the earth. 11. 23; 353. Empedokles: The solstices 
are due to the fact that the sun is hindered from moving 
Q, 
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always in a straight line by the sphere enclosing it, and 
by the tropic circles. 11. 24; 354. The sun is eclipsed 
when the moon passes before it. 1. 25; 857. Empedo- 
kles : The moon is air rolled together, cloudlike, its fixed 
form due to fire, so that it is a mixture. 11.27; 858. The 
moon has the form of a disk. i. 28; 358. The moon 
has its light from the sun. i. 31; 362. Hmpedokles: 
The moon is twice as far from the sun as it is from the 
earth (?) 868. The distance across the heavens is greater 
than the height from earth to heaven, which is the dis- 
tance of the moon from us; according to this the heaven 
is more spread out, because the universe is disposed in 
the shape of an egg. 

Aet. Plac. iii. 8; Dox.3868. Empedokles: (Thunder 
and lightning are) the impact of light on a cloud so that 
the light thrusts out the air which hinders it; the ex- 
tinguishing of the light and the breaking up of the cloud 
produces a crash, and the kindling of it produces light- 
ning, and the thunderbolt is the sound of the lightning. 
iii. 8; 875. Empedokles and the Stoics: Winter comes 
when the air is master, being forced up by condensation ; 
and summer when fire is master, when it is forced down- 
wards. iii. 16; 881. Thesea is the sweat of the earth, 
brought out by the heat of the sun on account of 
increased pressure. 

Aet. Plac. iv. 3; Theod. v.18; Doz. 889. Empe- 
dokles: The soul is a mixture of what is air and aether 
in essence. iv. 5; 392. Empedokles et al.: Mind and 
soul are the same, so that in their opinion no animal 
would be absolutely devoid of reason. Theod. v. 23; 392. 
Empedokles et al.: The soul is imperishable. Aet. iv. 9; 
396. Empedokles et al.: Sensations are deceptive. 
397. Sensations arise part by part according to the sym- 
metry of the pores, each particular object of sense being 
adapted to some sense (organ). iv. 13; 403. Umpe- 
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dokles: Vision receives impressions both by means of 
rays and by means of images. But more by the second 
method ; for it receives effluences. iv.14; 405. (Re- 
flections from mirrors) take place by means of effluences 
that arise on the surface of the mirror, and they are 
completed by means of the fiery matter that is sepa- 
rated from the mirror, and that bears along the air which 
lies before them into which the streams flow. iv. 6; 406. 
Empedokles : Hearing takes place by the impact of wind 
on the cartilage of the ear, which, he says, is hung up 
inside the ear so as to swing and be struck after the 
manner of a bell. iv. 17; 407. Empedokles: Smell is 
introduced with breathings of the lungs; whenever the 
breathing becomes heavy, it does not join in the per- 
ception on account of roughness, as in the case of those 
who suffer from a flux. iv. 22; 411. Empedokles: The 
first breath of the animal takes place when the moisture 
in infants gives way, and the outside air comes to the 
void to enter the opening of the lungs at the side; 
and after this the implanted warmth at the onset from 
without presses out from below the airy matter, the 
breathing out; and at the corresponding return into the 
outer air it occasions a corresponding entering of the air, 
the breathing in. And that which now controls the blood 
as it goes to the surface and as it presses out the airy 
matter through the nostrils by its own currents on its 
outward passage, becomes the breathing out; and when 
the air runs back and enters into the fine openings that 
are scattered through the blood, it is the breathing in. 
And he mentions the instance of the clepsydra. 

Aet. Plac. v. 7; 419. Empedokles: Male or female 
are born according to warmth and coldness; whence he 
records that the first males were born to the east and 
south from the earth, and the females tothe north. v. 8; 
420. Empedokles: Monstrosities are due to too much or 
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too little seed (semen), or to disturbance of motion, or to 
division into several parts, or to a bending aside. vy. 10; 
421. Empedokles: Twins and triplets are due to excess of 
seed and division of it. v. 11; 422. Empedokles: Like- 
nesses (of children to parents) are due to power of the 
fruitful seed, and differences occur when the warmth in 
the seed is dissipated.! v.12; 423. Empedokles: Offspring 
are formed according to the fancy of the woman at the 
time of conception ; for oftentimes women fall in love with 
images and statues, and bring forth offspring like these. 
v. 14; 425. Empedokles: (Mules are not fertile) be- 
cause the womb is small and low and narrow, and 
attached to the belly in a reverse manner, so that the 
seed does not go into it straight, nor would it receive the 
seed even if it should reachit. v.15; 425. Empedokles : 
The embryo is [not] alive, but exists without breathing 
in the belly; and the first breath of the animal takes 
place at birth, when the moisture in infants gives way, 
and when the airy matter from without comes to the 
void, to enter into the openings of the lungs. v. 19; 480. 
HKmpedokles: The first generations of animals and plants 
were never complete, but were yoked with incongruous 
parts; and the second were forms of parts that belong 
together ; and the third, of parts grown into one whole; 
and the fourth were no longer from like parts, as for 
instance from earth and water, but from elements 
already permeating each other; for some the food 
being condensed, for others the fairness of the females 
causing an excitement of the motion of the seed. And 
the classes of all the animals were separated on account 
of such mixings; those more adapted to the water rushed 
into this, others sailed up into the air as many as had 
the more of fiery matter, and the heavier remained on 
the earth, and equal portions in the mixture spoke in 
“Cf. Galen, Hist. Phil: 118 ;' Dox: 642, 
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the breasts of all. v. 22; 484. Empedokles: Flesh is 
the product of equal parts of the four elements mixed 
together, and sinews of double portions of fire and earth 
mixed together, and the claws of animals are the product 
of sinews chilled by contact with the air, and bones of two 
equal parts of water and of earth and four parts of fire 
mingled together. And sweat and tears come from blood 
as it wastes away, and flows out because it has becomc 
rarefied. v.24; 4385. Empedokles: Sleepis a moderate 
cooling of the warmth in the blood, death a complete cool- 
ing. v. 25; 487. Empedokles: Death is a separation of 
the fiery matter out of the mixture of which the man 
is composed ; so that from this standpoint death. of the 
body and of the soul happens together ; and sleep is a 
separating of the fiery matter. v.26; 488. Empedokties : 
Trees first of living beings sprang from the earth, before 
the sun was unfolded in the heavens and before day and 
night were separated; and by reason of the symmetry 
of their mixture they contain the principle of male and 
female ; and they grow, being raised by the warmth that 
is in the earth, so that they are parts of the earth, just 
as the foetus in the belly is part of the womb; and 
the fruits are secretions of the water and fire in the 
plants; and those which lack (sufficient) moisture shed 
their leaves in summer when it is evaporated, but those 
which have more moisture keep their leaves, as in the 
case of the laurel and the olive and the date-palm ; 
and differences in their juices are (due to) variations in 
the number of their component parts, and the differences 
in plants arise because they derive their homoeomeries 
from (the earth which) nourishes them, as in the case 
of grape-vines; for it is not the kind of vine which 
makes wine good, but the kind of soil which nurtures 
it. v. 26; 440: Empedokles: Animals are nurtured by 
the substance of what is akin to them [moisture], and 
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they grow with the presence of warmth, and grow smaller 
and die when either of these is absent; and men of the 
present time, as compared with the first living beings, 
have been reduced to the size of infants (?). v.28; 440. 
Empedokles: Desires arise in animals from a lack of the 
elements that would. render each one complete, and 
pleasures... 

Theophr. Phys. opin. 8; Dox. 478. Empedokles of 
Agrigentum makes the material elements four: fire and 
air and water and earth, all of them. eternal, and 
changing in amount and smallness by composition and 
separation; and the absolute first principles by which 
these four are set in motion, are Love and Strife ; for the 
elements must continue to be moved in turn, at one. 
time being brought together by Love and at another 
separated by Strife; so that in his view there are six 
first principles ; for sometimes he gives the active power 
to Love and Strife, when he says (vv. 67-68): ‘Now 
being all united by Love into one, now each borne apart 
by hatred engendered of Strife;’ and again he ranks 
these as elements along with the four when he says 
(vv. 77-80) : ‘ And at another time it separated so that 
there were many out of the one; fire and water and 
earth and boundless: height of air, and baneful Strife 
apart from these, balancing each of them, and Love 
among them, their equal in length and breadth.’ 

Fr. 23; Dox. 495. Some say that the sea is as it 
were a sort of sweat from the earth; for when the earth 
- is warmed by the sun it gives forth moisture; accord- 
ingly it is salt, for sweat is salt. Such was the opinion 
of Empedokles. 

Theophr. de sens. 7; Dox. 500. Empedokles speaks in 
like manner concerning all the senses, and says that we 
perceive by a fitting into the pores of each sense. So they 
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are not able to discern one another’s objects, for the 
pores of some are too wide and of others too narrow for 
the object of sensation, so that some things go right 
through untouched, and others are unable to enter com- 
pletely. And he attempts to describe what vision is; and 
he says that what is in the eye is fire and water, and 
what surrounds it is earth and air, through which light 
being fine enters, as the light in lanterns. Pores of fire 
and water are set alternately, and the fire-pores recog- 
nise white objects, the water-pores black objects; for 
the colours harmonise with the pores. And the colours 
move into vision by means of effluences. And they are 
not composed alike ...and some of opposite elements ; 
for some the fire is within and for others it is on the out- 
side, so some animals see better in the daytime and 
others at night; those that have less fire see better 
by day, for the light inside them is balanced by the 
light outside them; and those that have less water 
see better at night, for what is lacking is made up for 
them. And in the opposite case the contrary is true; 
for those that have the more fire are dim-sighted, since 
the fire increasing plasters up and covers the pores 
of water in the daytime; and for those that have 
water in excess, the same thing happens at night ; for 
the fire is covered up by the water.... Until in the 
case of some the water is separated by the outside light, 
and in the case of others the fire by the air; for the cure 
of each is its opposite. That which is composed of both 
in equal parts is the best tempered and most excellent 
vision. This, approximately, is what he says con- 
cerning vision. And hearing is the result of noises 
coming from outside. For when (the air) is set in motion 
by a sound, there is an echo within; for the hearing is 
as it were a bell echoing within, and the ear he calls an 
‘ offshoot of flesh’ (v. 815): and the air when it is set 
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in motion strikes on something hard and makes an 
echo.!. And smell is connected with breathing, so those 
have the keenest smell whose breath moves most quickly ; 
and the strongest odour arises as an effluence from fine 
and light bodies. But he makes no careful discrimina- 
tion with reference to taste and touch separately, either 
how or by what means they take place, except the 
general statement that sensation takes place by a fitting 
into the pores; and pleasure is due to likenesses in the 
elements and in their mixture, and pain to the opposite. 
And he speaks similarly concerning thought and igno- 
rance: Thinking is by what is like, and not perceiving 
is by what is unlike, since thought is the same thing as, 
or something like, sensation. For recounting how we 
recognise eack thing by each, he said at length (vv. 
336-837) : Now out of these (elements) all things are fitted 
together and their form is fixed, and by these men think 
and feel pleasure and pain. So it is by blood especially 
that we think; for in this especially are mingled <all> 
the elements of things. And those in whom equal and 
like parts have been mixed, not too far apart, nor 
yet small parts, nor exceeding great,’ these have the 
most intelligence and the most accurate senses; and 
those. who approximate to this come next; and those 
who have the opposite qualities are the most lacking in 
intelligence. And those in whom the elements are 
scattered and rarefied, are torpid and easily fatigued ; 
and those in whom the elements are small and thrown 
close together, move so rapidly and meet with so many 
things that they accomplish but little by reason of the 
swiftness of the motion of the blood. And those in 
whom there is a well-tempered mixture in some one 
part, are wise at this point; so some are good orators, 
others good artisans, according as the mixture is in the 
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hands or in the tongue; and the same is true of the 
other powers. 

Theophr. de sens. 59; Dow. 516.. And Empedokles 
says of colours that white is due to fire, and black to 
water. 

Cic. De nat. deor. xii.; Dox. 585. Empedokles, 
along with many other mistakes, makes his worst error 
In his conception of the gods. For the four beings of 
which he holds that all things consist, he considers 
divine ; but it is clear that these are born and die and 
are devoid of all sense. 

Hipp. Phil. 3; Dox. 558. And Empedokles, who 
lived later, said much concerning the nature of the 
divinities, how they live in great numbers beneath the 
earth and manage things there. He said that Love and 
Strife were the first principle of the all, and that the 
intelligent fire of the monad is god, and that all things 
are formed from fire and are resolved into fire; and the 
Stoics agree closely with his teaching, in that they ex- - 
pect a general conflagration. And he believed most fully 
in transmigration, for he said: ‘For in truth I was 
born a boy and a maiden, and a plant and a bird, and 
a fish whose course lies in the sea.’ He said that all 
souls went at death into all sorts of animals. | 

Hipp. Phil. 4; Dox. 559. See Herakleitos, p. 64. 

Plut. Strom. 10; Dow. 582. Empedokles of Agri- 
gentum: The elements are four—fire, water, aether, 
earth. And the cause of these is Love and Strife. From 
the first mixture of the elements he says that the air was 
separated and poured around in a circle; and after the 
air the fire ran off, and not having any other place to go 
to, it ran up from under the ice that was around the air. 
And there are two hemispheres moving in a circle around 
the earth, the one of pure fire, the other of air and a 
little fire mixed, which he thinks is night. And motion 
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began as a result of the weight of the fire when it was 
collected. And the sun is not fire in its nature, but a 
reflection of fire, like that which takes place in water. 
And he says the moon consists of air that has been shut 
up by fire, for this becomes solid like hail; and its light it 
gets from the sun. The ruling part is not in the head 
or in the breast, but in the blood; wherefore in whatever 
part of the body the more of this is spread, in that part 
men excel, 

Epiph. adv. Haer. 11.19; Dox. 591. HKmpedokles of 
Agrigentum, son of Meton, regarded fire and earth and 
water and air as the four first elements, and he said that 
enmity is the first of the elements. For, he says, they 
were separated at first, but now they are united into 
one, becoming loved by each other. So in his view the 
first principles and powers are two, Enmity and Love, 
of which the one tends to bring things together and the 
other to separate them. 


VE 
ANAXAGORAS. 


Anaxagoras of Klazomenae, son of Hegesiboulos, was 
born in the seventieth Olympiad (500-497) and died 
in the first year of the eighty-eighth Olympiad (428), 
according to the chronicles of Apollodoros. It is said 
that he neglected his possessions in his pursuit of 
philosophy ; he began to teach philosophy in the archon- 
ship of Kallias at Athens (480). The fall of a meteoric 
stone at Aegos Potamoi (467 or 469) influenced pro- 
foundly his views of the heavenly bodies. Perikles 
brought him to Athens, and tradition says he remained 
there thirty years. His exile (484-482) was brought 
about by the enemies of Perikles, and he died at Lam- 
psakos. He wrote but one book, according to Diogenes, 
and the same authority says this was written in a 
pleasing and lofty style. 


Literature :—Schaubach, Anaz. Claz. Frag. Lips. 
1827 ; W. Schorn, Anaxz. Claz. et Diog. Apoll. 
frag. Bonn 1829; Panzerbieter, De frag. Anaz. 
ord. Meining. 1886; Fr. Breier, Die Philosophie 
des Anax. nach Arist. Berl. 1840. Cf. Diels, 
Hermes xiii. 4. 
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FRAGMENTS OF ANAXAGORAS. 
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Sources and Critical Notes. 


1. Simpl. Phys. 33 v 155, 26. (First clause 8 r 34, 20, and 37r 
172, 2.) 
34,20 and 172, 2 mwavra xphuara. 155, 28. aD etd5naov, Text 
from DE. 
2. Simpl. Phys. 33 v 155, 31. 
155, 31. aD 6 dnp re kal 6 aidhp, Text follows EF. 
A. Simpl. Phys. 33 v 156, 4. (8 r 84, 21 substitutes for the last 
line a paraphrase of Fr. 3.) 
34, 21 inserts Tatra after dmoxpi0jva, 34, 24 kal ris, Text from 
156, 7. 


3. Simpl. Phys. 8 r 34, 29. 83 vy 156, 2. 383 v 157, 9. (Cf. 
p. 34, 25 at end of Fr. 4.) 
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TRANSLATION. 


1. All things were together, infinite both in number 
and in smallness ; for the small also was infinite. And 
when they were all together, nothing was clear and dis- 
tinct because of their smallness; for air and aether com- 
prehended all things, both being infinite; for these are 
present in everything, and are greatest both as to num- 


ber and as to greatness. 


2. For air and aether are separated from the sur- 
rounding mass; and the surrounding (mass) is infinite 


in quantity. 


4, But before these were separated, when all things 
were together, not even was any colour clear and distinct ; 
for the mixture of all things prevented it, the mixture 
of moist and dry, of the warm and the cold, and of the 
bright and the dark (since much earth was present), 
and of germs infinite in number, in no way like each 
other ; for none of the other things at all resembles the 


one the other. 


3. And since these things are so, it is necessary to 
think that in all the objects that are compound there 
existed many things of all sorts, and germs of all objects, 


having all sorts of forms and colours and tastes, 
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10. Simpl. Phys. 8 xr 35, 3. 83 v 157, 9 (continuing Fr. 3). 
Simpl. de coelo. 
157, 12. cvvnuuévas, Text from 35, 4. 157, 13. jAwoy . . . avrors 
évetvat, 35,7. H tacwvhora, af ta oviotd, Text from 157, 15. 
35, 8. (ra’ra . . . HAAN) is omitted at 157, 16. 
11. Simpl. Phys. 8r 35, 14. 
35,16. DE xpinuara, 17. DE voip. 


14. Simpl. Phys. 33 v 156, 10. 
DE 7a wayra, Text from af’. 


5. Simpl. Phys. 35 ry 164, 23. 

6. Simpl. Phys. 35 v 164, 24 7a wey. . . mewierar ovder!, and 33 r 156, 
13, beginning vois d€ éoriw. Phys. 156,13 cf. 67 v 801, 5, and 88 v 
176, 32 (37 r 174,16). Phys. 156, 19 cf. 88 v 176, 34. Phys. 156, 24 
cf. 35 v 165, 31 and 37 r 174, 7. Phys. 157, 2 cf. 37 yr 175, 11 and 38 
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10. And men were constituted, and the other animals, 
as many as have life. And the men have inhabited 
cities and works constructed as among us, and they have 
sun and moon and other things as among us; and the 
earth brings forth for them many things of all sorts, 
of which they carry the most serviceable into the house 
and use them. These things then I have said concerning 
the separation, that not only among us would the 
separation take place, but elsewhere too. 


11. So these things rotate and are separated by force 
and swiftness. And the swiftness produces force; and 
their swiftness is in no way like the swiftness of the 
things now existing among men, but it is certainly many 


times as swift. 


14. When they are thus distinguished, it is necessary 
to recognise that they all become no fewer and no more. 
For it is impossible that more than all should exist, but 


all are always equal. 


5. Inall things there is a portion of everything except 
mind; and there are things in which there is mind also. 


6. Other things include a portion of everything, but 
mind is infinite and self-powerful and mixed with no- 
thing, but it exists alone itself by itself. For if it were 
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not by itself, but were mixed with anything else, it would 
include parts of all things, if it were mixed with any- 
thing ; for a portion of everything exists in everything, 
as has been said by me before, and things mingled with it 
would prevent it from having power over anything in the 
same way that it does now that it is alone by itself. For 
it is the most rarefied of all things and the purest, and it 
has all knowledge in regard to everything and the greatest 
power ; over all that has life, both greater and less, mind 
rules. And mind ruled the rotation of the whole, so that 
if set it in rotation in the beginning. First it began the 
rotation from a small beginning, then more and more 
was included in the motion, and yet more will be 
included. Both the mixed and the separated and distinct, 
all things mind recognised. And whatever things were 
to be, and whatever things were, as many as are now, 
and whatever things shall be,,all these mind arranged 
in order; and it arranged that rotation, according to 
which now rotate stars and sun and moon and air and 
aether, now that they are separated. Rotation itself 
caused the separation, and the dense is separated from 
the rare, the warm from the cold, the bright from the 
dark, the dry from the moist. And there are many 
portions of many things. Nothing is absolutely separated 
nor distinct, one thing from another, except mind. All 
mind is of like character, both the greater and the 


smaller. But nothing different is like anything else, but 
, R 
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in whatever object there are the most, each single object 
is and was most distinctly these things.! 

7. And when mind began to set things in motion, 
there was separation from everything that was in motion, 
and however much mind set in motion, all this was 
made distinct. The rotation of the things that were 
moved and made distinct caused them to be yet more 
distinct. | 

8. The dense, the moist, the cold, the dark, collected 
‘there where now is tlie earth; the rare, the warm, the 
dry, the bright, departed toward the farther part of the 
aether. 

9. Earth is condensed out of these things that are 
separated. For water is separated from the clouds, and 
earth from the water; and from the earth stones are 
condensed by cold; and these are separated farther 
from water.” 

12. But mind, as it always has been, especially now 
also is where all other things are, in the surrounding 
mass, and in the things that were separated, and in the 
things that are being separated. 

18. Things in the one universe are not divided from 
each other, nor yet are they cut off with an axe, neither 
hot from cold, nor cold from hot. 

15. For neither is there a least of what is small, but 


there is always a less. For being is not non-being. 


ate things are called after the element or elements (homoeomeries) 
which predominate in their make-up. 
* Cf. Herakleitos, Fr. 68. 
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But there is always a greater than what is great. And 
it ig equal to the small in number; but with reference 
to itself each thing is both small and great. 

16. And since the portions of the great and the 
small are equal in number, thus also all things would 
be in everything. Nor yet is it possible for them to 
exist apart, but all things include a portion of every- 
thing. Since it is not possible for the least to exist, 
nothing could be separated, nor yet could it come into 
being of itself, but as they were in the beginning so they 
are now, all things together. And there are many 
things in all things, and of those that are separated 
there are things equal in number in the greater and 
the lesser. 

17. The Greeks do not rightly use the terms ‘ coming 
into being’ and ‘perishing.” For nothing comes into 
being nor yet does anything perish, but there is mixture 
and separation of things that are. So they would do right 
in calling the coming into being ‘ mixture,’ and the 
perishing ‘ separation.’ 

(18.) For how could hair com: from what is not 
hair? Or flesh from what is not flesh ? 


PassaGes FRoM PLATO REFERRING TO ANAXAGORAS. 


Apol. 26 p. He asserts that I say the sun is a stone 
and the moon is earth. Do you think of accusing 
Anaxagoras, Meletos, and have you so low an opinion of 
these men and think them so unskilled in letters as not 
to know that the books of Anaxagoras of Klazomenae 
are full of these doctrines? And forsooth the young 
men are learning these matters from me, which some- 
times they can buy from the orchestra for a drachma at 
the most, and laugh at Sokrates if he pretends that they 
are his—particularly seeing they are so strange, 
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Phaedo 72. c. And if all things were composite and 
were not separated, speedily the statement of Anaxa- 
goras would become true, ‘ All things were together.’ 

97 c. JI heard a man reading from a book of one 
Anaxagoras (he said), to the effect that it is mind which 
arranges all things and is the cause of all things. 

98 ps. Reading the book, I see that the man does 
not make any use of mind, nor does he assign any causes 
for the arrangement of things, but he treats air and 
aether and water as causes, and many other strange 
things. 

Lysis 214 8. The writings of the wisest men say... 
that it is necessary for the like always to be loved by 
the unlike. 

Hipp. Mat. 288 a. They say you had an experience 
opposite to that of Anaxagoras; for though he inherited 
much property he lost it all by his carelessness; so he 
practised a senseless wisdom. 

Kratyl. 400 a. And do you not believe Anaxagoras 
that the nature of all other things is mind, and that 
it is soul which arranges and controls them ? (cf. Phaedo 
Teen hee | 

409 a. It looks as though the opinion Anaxagoras 
recently expressed was a more ancient matter, that the 
moon has its light from the sun. 

413 c. Anaxagoras is right in saying that this is 
mind, for he says that mind exercising absolute power 
and mingled with nothing disposes all things, running 
through all. 

Rival. 182 a. But the youths seemed to be quarrel- 
ling about Anaxagoras or Oenopedos, for they were 
evidently drawing circles and imitating certain inclina- 
tions by the slope of their hands with great earnestness. 

Phil. 28c. All the wise men agree that mind is king 
of heaven and earth for us. 
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30 pd. Some long ago declared that always mind 
rules the all. 

Legg. 967 8. And some had the daring to conjecture 
this very thing, saying that it is mind which disposes 
all things in the heavens. And the same men again, 
being in error as to the nature of soul, in that it is 
older than bodies, while they regarded it as younger, to 
put it in a word, turned all things upside down, and 
themselves most of all. For indeed all things before 
their eyes—the things moving in the heavens—appeared 
to them to be full of stones and earth and many other 
soulless bodies, which dispose the causes of all the 
universe. 

Phaedr. 270 a. All the arts that are great require 
subtlety and the higher kind of philosophy of nature ; 
so such loftiness and complete effectiveness seem to come 
from this source. This Perikles acquired in addition to 
being a man of genius; for as the result, I think, of his 
acquaintance with such a man as Anaxagoras he became 
imbued with high philosophy, and arrived at the nature 
of intelligence [vods] and its opposite, concerning which 
Anaxagoras often discoursed, so that he brought to the 
art of speaking what was advantageous to him. 


PassaGES IN ARISTOTLE REFERRING TO ANAXAGORAS. 


Phys.i.4; 187a 20. And others say that the oppo- 
sites existing in the one are separated out of it, as 
Anaximandros says, and as many as say that things are 
one and many, as Empedokles and Anaxagoras; for 
these separate other things out of the mixture. . . And 
Anaxagoras seems to have thought (the elements) in- 
finite because he assumed the common opinion of the 
physicists to be true, that nothing arises out of non- 
being; for this is why they say, as they do, that al 
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things were together, and he established the fact that 
such ‘ arising’ was change of form. 

Phys.i.4; 187 a 36. They thought that (what arose) 
arose necessarily out of things that are and their attri- 
butes, and, because the masses were so small, out of 
what we cannot perceive. Wherefore they say that 
everything was mixed in everything because they saw 
everything arising out of everything; and different 
things appeared and were called different from each 
other according to what is present in greater number 
in the mixture of the infinites; for the whole is not 
purely white or black or sweet or flesh or bone, but the 
nature of the thing seems to be that of which it has 
the most. 

Phys. ii. 4; 2083 a19. And as many as make the 
elements infinite, as Anaxagoras and Demokritos, the 
former out of homoeomeries. . . 

Phys. 11.5; 205b1. Anaxagoras speaks strangely 
about the permanence of the infinite; for he says that 
the infinite itself establishes itself—that is, it is in itself; 
for nothing else surrounds it, so that wherever anything 
may be, it is there in virtue of its origin. 

Phys. iv. 6 ; 218 a 22. Some who try to show that the 
void does not exist, do not prove this of what men are 
wont to call a void, but they make the mistake Anaxa- 
goras did and those who attempted to prove it after this 
manner. For they show that air is something, blowing 
skins up tight, and showing how strong air is, and. shut- 
ting it up in clepsydrae. 

Phys. vill. 1; 250b24. For Anaxagoras says that 
when all things were together and had been at rest for 
an infinite time, mind introduced motion and caused 
separation. ! 

Phys. viii. 5; 256 b 24. So Anaxagoras is ae in 

1 Cf, 265 b 22. 
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saying that mind is not affected by other things and is 
unmixed, since he makes it the first principle of motion. 
For thus only, being unmoved, it might move, and being 
unmixed, it might rule.’ 

De caeloi.8; 270 b 24. Anaxagoras does not use 
this word [ai6%p] rightly, for he uses the word aether 
instead of fire. 

De caelo ii. 2; 801 a12. Anaxagoras starts to con- 
struct the universe out of non-moving bodies. 

De caelo iii. 3 ; 802 a 81. Anaxagoras says the oppo- 
site to Empedokles, for he calls the homoeomeries ele- 
ments (I mean such as flesh and bone and each of those 
things), and air and fire he calls mixtures of these and of 
all the other ‘seeds ;’ for each of these things is made of 
the invisible homoeomeries all heaped together. Where- 
fore all things arise out of these things; for he calls fire 
and aether the same. And since there is a peculiar 
motion of every material body, and some motions are 
simple and some complex, and the complex motions are 
those of complex bodies and the simple motions of simple 
bodies, it is evident that there will be simple bodies. For 
there are also simple motions. So it is evident what 
elements are, and why they are. 

De caelo iv. 2; 809 a 20. Some of those who deny 
that there is a void say nothing definite concerning 
lightness and weight, for instance Anaxagoras and 
Empedokles. 

Gen. corr.1.1; 814a11. Others assert that matter 
is more than one, as Empedokles and Leukippos and 
Anaxagoras, but there is a difference between these. 
And Anaxagoras even ignores his own word, for he 
says that he has shown genesis and destruction to be 
the same as change, but like the others, he says there 
are many elements. ... Anaxagoras et al. say there | 

- 1Cf, Met. 989 b15. 
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are an infinite number of elements. For he regards the 
homoeomeries as elements, such as bone and flesh and 
marrow, and other things of which the part (wépos) has 
the same name as the whole. 

De anima 1.2; 404 a 25. In like manner Anaxa- 
goras says that soul is the moving power, and if any 
one else has said that mind moved the all, no one said 
it absolutely as did Demokritos. 

De anima i. 2; 404 b 1. Anaxagoras speaks less 
clearly about these things; for many times he rightly 
and truly says that mind is the cause, while at other 
times he says itis soul; for (he says) it is in all animals, 
both great and small, both honoured and dishonoured. 
But it is not apparent that what is intelligently called 
mind is present in all animals alike, nor even in all 
men. 

De anima i.2; 405a18. Anaxagoras seems to say 
that soul and mind are different, as we said before, but 
he treats both as one in nature, except that he regards 
mind especially as the first principle of all things; for 
he says that this alone of all things is simple and un- 
mixed and pure. And he assigns both to the same 
first principle, both knowledge and motion, saying that 
mind moves the all.' 

De anima 1.19; 405 b19. Anaxagoras alone says 
that mind does not suffer change, and has nothing in 
common with any of the other things. 

De anima i. 4; 429a18. It is necessary then that 
it be unmixed since it knows [voe?] all things, as Anaxa- 
goras says, in order that it may rule, that is, that it may 
know [yvwpifn |. 

De part. anim. iv. 10; 687 a7. Anaxagoras says 
that man is the most intelligent of animals because he 
has hands. 


'Cf. 111.4; 429b 24. 
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De plant. i.; 815416. Anaxagoras said that plants 
are animals and feel pleasure and pain, inferring this 
because they shed their leaves and let them grow again. 

De plant. i.; 816b 26. Anaxagoras said that plants 
have these (motion and sensation) and breathing. 

De plant.i.; 817 a 26. Anaxagoras said that their 
moisture is from the earth, and on this account he said 
to Lechineos that the earth is mother of plants, and the 
sun father. : 

De X. Z. G. 11.; 976 b 20. Anaxagoras busying him- 
self on this point, was satisfied with saying that the void 
does not exist, nevertheless he says beings move, though 
there is no void. 

Meta. 1. 8; 984a11. Anaxagoras of Klazomenae, 
who preceded him (Empedokles) in point of age and 
followed him in his works, says that the first principles 
are infinite in number; for nearly all things being made 
up of like parts (homoeomeries), as for instance fire and 
water, he says arise and perish only by composition and 
separation, and there is no other arising and perishing, 
but they abide eternal. 

Meta.1.3; 984b8. Besides these and similar causes, 
inasmuch as they are not such as to generate the nature 
of things, they (again compelled, as we said, by the truth 
itself) sought the first principle which lay nearest. For 
perhaps neither fire nor earth nor any other such thing 
should fittingly be or be thought a cause why some things 
exist and others arise; nor is it well to assign any such 
matter to its voluntary motion or to chance. Moreover 
one who said that as mind exists in animals, so it 
exists in nature as the cause of the universe and of all 
order, appeared as a sober man in contrast with those 
before who spoke rashly. 

Meta.1.4; 985a18. Anaxagoras uses mind as a de- 
vice by which to construct the universe, and when he is 
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at a loss for the cause why anything necessarily is, then 
he drags this in, but in other cases he assigns any other 
cause rather than mind for what comes into being. 
Meta. 1.8; 989a 30. And if any one were to assume 
that Anaxagoras said the elements were two, he certainly 
would assume it according to a principle which that one 
did not describe distinctly ; nevertheless he would follow 
along a necessary path those who guided him. For 
though it is strange particularly that he said all things 
had been mixed together at first, and that they must 
first have existed unmixed because they came together, 
and because chance had not in its nature to be mingled 
with chance; and in addition to this it is strange that he 
should separate qualities and accidental characteristics 
from essences (for there is mixture and separation of 
these), nevertheless if any one should follow him and try 
to put together what he wanted to say, perhaps he would 
seem to speak in a very novel manner. For when nothing 
was separated, clearly it was not possible to say anything 
true of that essence, I mean to say that anything was 
white or black or grey or any other colour, but every- 
thing was necessarily colourless ; for it might have any 
of these colours. In like manner it is tasteless, nor 
according to the same line of argument could it 
have any other of the like qualities; for it could not 
have any quality, or quantity, or anything. For then 
one of what are sometimes called forms would exist for 
it, and this is impossible when all things are mixed 
together; for it would have been already separated, 
and he says that all things are mixed together except 
mind, and this alone is unmixed and pure. It results 
from these views that he says the first principles are unity 
(for this is simple and unmixed), and what is different 
from unity, such as we suppose the undefined to be 
before it was defined and partook of any form. So he 
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does not speak rightly or clearly, still he means some- 
thing like those who spoke later and with greater 
clearness. 

Meta. ii. 5; 1009b25. And he called to mind the 
saying of Anaxagoras that just such things as men 
assume will be real for them. i 

Meta. ili. 7; 1012a26. The thought of Anaxagoras 
. . . that some things exist between contradictory propo- 
sitions, so that all things are false; for when they are 
mixed together, the mixture is neither good nor not- 
good, so that there is nothing true to be said.! 

Meta. x. 6; 1063b25. According to the position of 
Herakleitos, or of Anaxagoras, it is not possible to speak 
the truth. 

Ethic. vi. 5; 114168. Wherefore they say that Thales 
and Anaxagoras and such wise men are lacking in intelli- 
gence, when they see them ignorant in things that are 
for their own advantage, and they say they know things 
extraordinary and wonderful and dreadful and divine, 
but these are of no use, because they do not seek human 
good. 

Ethic. x. 9; 1179 a 13. And Anaxagoras did not 
seem to regard the rich man nor yet the powerful man 
as the happy one when he said he would not be sur- 
prised if any one appeared strange to the many; for 
these judge by what is outside, for that is all they can 
see. | 


PASSAGES IN THE DOXOGRAPHISTS REFERRING TO 
ANAXAGORAS. 


Aet. Plac. 1.8; Dow. 279. Anaxagoras of Klazo- 
menae declared that homoeomeries are the first prin- 
ciples of things. For he thought it most difficult to 

1 Cf. iv. 4; 1007 b 25. 
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understand how anything should arise out of not-being, 
or perish into not-being. Certainly we take simple food 
of one kind, such as the bread of Demeter, and we drink 
water; and from this nourishment there are nurtured 
hair, veins, arteries, sinews, bones, and the other 
parts. Since these arise we must acknowledge that 
in the nourishment that is taken are present all 
realities, and from them everything will grow. And 
in that nourishment there are parts productive of 
blood and of sinews and bones and the rest; these 
are the parts that may be discovered by contempla- 
tion. For it is not necessary to perceive everything 
by sense, how that bread and water give rise to these 
things, but the parts may be discovered in them by 
contemplation. From the fact that parts exist in the 
nourishment like the things that are generated, he called 
them homoeomeries, and declared that they are the first 
principles of things; and he called the homoeomeries 
matter, but the active cause that arranges all things is 
mind. And he began thus: All things were together 
and mind arranged and disposed them. So we must 
assert that he associated an artificer with matter. 
i. 7; 299. Anaxagoras says that bodies are established 
according to first principles, and the mind of God 
arranged them and caused the generations of all things. 
i. 7; 302. The mind that made the universe is God. 
i. 14; 312. Anaxagoras: The homoeomeries are of many 
shapes. i. 17; 815. Anaxagoras and Demokritos : The 
elements are mixed by juxtaposition. 1. 24; 820. (See 
p. 241. i. 29; 326.) Anaxagoras and the Stoics: Cause 
is not evident to human reason ; for some things happen 
by necessity, and others by fate, and others by purpose, 
and others by chance, and others of their own accord. 
i. 80; 826. Anaxagoras: Origination is at the same 
time composition and separation, that is, genesis and 
destruction. 
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Aet. Plac. i..1; 827. The universe is one. ii. 4 ; 331. 
The universe is perishable. ii. 8; 837. Diogenes and 
Anaxagoras: After the universe arose and the animals 
were brought forth out of the earth, it tipped somehow 
of its own accord towards its south part, perhaps inten- 
tionally, in order that some parts of the universe might 
be inhabited and others uninhabited according as they 
are cold, or hot, or temperate. 11.13; 341. Anaxagoras: 
The surrounding aether is of a fiery nature, and 
catching up stones from the earth by the power of its 
rotation and setting them on fire it has made them into 
stars. 11.16; 3845. Anaxagoras et al.: All the stars move 
from east to west. 11. 21; 351. Anaxagoras: The sun 
is many times as large as the Peloponnesos. ii. 23; 
352. Anaxagoras: The solstices are due to a repulsion 
of the air towards the south, for the sun compressed it 
and by condensation made it strong. 11.25; 356. Anaxa- 
goras and Demokritos: The moon is a fiery solid body 
having in itself plains and mountains and valleys. 
il. 29; 860. Anaxagoras, as Theophrastos says, at- 
tributed eclipses to bodies below the moon which 
sometimes come in front of it.) ii. 80; 361. Anaxa- 
goras says that the unevenness of the composition (the 
surface of the moon) is due to the mixture of earthy 
matter with cold, since the moon has some high places 
and some low hollows. And the dark stuff is mingled 
with the fiery, the result of which is the shadowy appear- 
ance; whence it is called a false-shining star. | 

Aet. Plac. iii. 1; 365. Anaxagoras: The shadow of 
the earth falls along this part of the heaven (the milky 
way), when the sun is beneath the earth and does not 
shed light on all things. il. 2; 366. Anaxagoras and 
Demokritos: (Comets etc.) are due to the conjunction of 
two or more stars, and the combination of their rays. 367. 

1 Cf. Theophr. Phys. op. Frag. 19; Dox. 4938. 
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The so-called shooting stars come darting down from the 
aether like sparks, and so they are immediately ex- 
tinguished. 111.3; 868. Anaxagoras: When the hot falls 
on the cold (that is, aether on air), it produces thunder 
by the noise it makes, and lightning by the colour on the 
black of the cloud, and the thunderbolt by the mass and 


amount of the light, and the typhoon by the more material . 


fire, and the fiery whirlwind by the fire mixed with cloud. 
ili. 4; 871. Anaxagoras: Clouds and snow are formed 
in somewhat the same manner; and hail is formed 
when, already cooled by its descent earthwards, it is thrust, 
forth from frozen clouds; and it is made round. iii. 5; 


378. Anaxagoras: (The rainbow) is a reflection of the 
sun’s brightness from thick cloud, and it is always set op-. 
posite the star which gives rise to the reflection. And in 


a similar way he accounts for the so-called parhelia, which 
take place along the Pontos. i1.15;379. Anaxagoras: 
(Earthquakes take place) when the air falls on the thick- 
ness of the earth’s surface in a sheltered place, and it 
shakes the surrounding medium and makes it tremble, 
because it is unable to effect a separation. i. 16; 381. 
Anaxagoras: When the moisture which was at first 
gathered in pools was burned all around by the revolution 
of the sun, and the fresh water was evaporated into 
galtness and bitterness, the rest (of the sea) remained. 
Aet. Plac. iv. 1; 385. Anaxagoras: The Nile comes 
from the snow in Ethiopia which melts in summer and 
freezes in winter. iv. 3; 887. Anaxagoras et al.: The 
soul is of the natureof air. iv.5,392. The intelligence 
is gathered in the breast. The soul is imperishable. 
iv. 9; 396. Anaxagoras et al.: Sensations are decep- 
tive. 897. Sensations arise part by part according to 
the symmetry of the pores, each particular object of 
sense corresponding to a particular sense (organ). 
iv. 19; 409. Anaxagoras: Sound arises when wind falls 
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on solid air, and by the return of the blow which is 
dealt to the ear; so that what is called an echo takes 
place. 

Aet. Plac. v. 7; 420. Anaxagoras, Parmenides: 
Males are conceived when seed from the right side enters 
the right side of the womb, or seed from the left side 
the left side of the womb; but if its course ig changed 
females are born. v. 19; 430. As Anaxagoras and 
Kuripides say: Nothing of what is born dies, but one 
thing separated from one part and added to another 
produces different forms. v. 20; 482. Anaxagoras : 
All animals have reason that shows itself in activity, 
but they do not have a sort of intelligence that re- 
ceives impressions, which may be called the interpreter 
of intelligence. v.25; 487. Anaxagoras: Sleep is due 
to a weariness of the body’s energy; for it is an eX- 
perience of the body, not of the soul; and death is the 
separation of the soul from the body. 

Theophr. Phys. opin. Fr. 4: Dox. 479. ‘Theophrastos 
says that the teaching of Anaxagoras is much like that 
of Anaximandros ; for Anaxagoras says that in the sepa- 
ration of the infinite, things that are akin come together, 
and whatever gold there is in the all becomes gold, and 
whatever earth becomes earth, and in like manner each 
of the other things, not as though they came into being, 
but as though they were existing before. And Anaxa- 
goras postulated intelligence (vodv) as the cause of mo- 
tion and of coming into being, and when this caused 
separation worlds were produced and other objects 
sprang forth. He might seem, he says, to make the 
material causes of things taking place thus infinite, 
but the cause of motion and of coming into being 
one. But if one were to assume that the mixture of 
all things were one nature undefined in form and in 
amount, which he seems to mean, it follows that he 
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speaks of two first principles, the nature of the infinite 
and intelligence, so that he appears to treat all the 
material elements in much the same manner as Anaxi- 
mandros. 

Phys. op. Fr.19; Dow. 498. See Aet. 11. 29; Dow. 
360, translated above, p. 255. 

Phys. opin. Fr. 28; Dox. 495. And the third opinion 
about the sea is that the water which filters and strains 
through the earth beeomes salt because the earth has 
such flavours in it; and they point out as a proof of this 
that salt and saltpetre are dug up out of the earth, 
and there are bitter flavours at many places in the 
earth. Anaxagoras and Metrodoros came to be of this 
opinion. 

Theophr. de sens. 27; Dox. 507. Anaxagoras held 
that sensation takes place by opposite qualities ; for like 
is not affected by like. And he attempts to enumerate 
things one by one. For seeing is a reflection in the pupil, 
and objects are not reflected in the like, but in the oppo- 
site. And for many creatures there is a difference of 
colour in the daytime, and for others at night, so that 
at that time they are sharpsighted. But in general the 
night is more of the same colour as the eyes. And the 
reflection takes place in the daytime, since light is the 
cause of reflection; but that colour which prevails the 
more is reflected in its opposite. In the same manner 
both touch and taste discern ; for what is equally warm or 
equally cold does not produce warm or cold when it ap- 
proaches its lke, nor yet do men recognise sweet or 
bitter by these qualities in themselves, but they perceive 
the cold by the warm, the drinkable water by the salt, 
the sweet by the bitter, according as each quality is 
absent ; for all things are existing in us. So also smell 
and hearing take place, the one in connection with 
breathing, the other by the penetration of sound into 
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the brain ; for the surrounding bone against which the 
sound strikes is hollow. And every sensation is attended 
with pain, which would seem to follow from the funda- 
mental thesis; for every unlike thing by touching pro- 
duces distress. And this is evident both in the duration 
and in the excessive intensity of the sensations. For 
both bright colours and very loud sounds occasion 
pain, and men are not able to bear them for any long 
time. And the larger animals have the more acute 
sensations, for sensation is simply a matter of size. For 
animals that have large, pure, and bright eyes see large 
things afar off, but of those that have small eyes the 
opposite is true. And the same holds true of hearing. 
For large ears hear large sounds afar off, smaller ones 
escape their notice, and small ears hear small sounds 
near at hand. And the same is true of smell; for the 
thin air has the stronger odour, since warm and rarefied 
air has an odour. And when a large animal breathes, it 
draws in the thick with the rarefied, but the small animal 
only the rarefied, so that large animals have a better 
sense of smell. For an odour near at hand is stronger 
than one far off, because that is thicker, and what is 
scattered is weakened. It comes about to this, large 
animals do not perceive the thin air, and small animals 
do not perceive the thick air. 

Cic. de Nat. Deor. i. 11; Dox. 582. Whence Anaxa- 
goras, who was a pupil of Anaximenes, first taught that 
the separation and character of all things were deter- 
mined and arranged by the power and reason of infinite 
mind; but in this he fails to see that no motion can be 
connected with and contiguous to infinite sensation, and 
that no sensation at all can exist, by which nature as a 
whole can feel a shock. Wherefore if he meant that 
mind is as it were some sort of living being, there will 
be something inside of it from which that living being 
s 2 
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is determined. But what could be inside of mind? So 
the living being would be joined with an external body. 
But since this is not satisfactory, and mind is ‘open 
and simple,’ jomed with nothing by means of which 
it can feel, he seems to go beyond the scope of our 
intelligence. 

Hipp. Phil. 8; Dox. 561. After him camé Anaxa- 
goras of Klazomenae, son of Hegesiboulos. He said 
that the first principle of the all is mind and matter, 
mind the active first principle, and matter the passive. 
For when all things were together, mind entered and 
disposed them. The material first principles are infinite, 
and the smaller ones of these he calls infinite. And all 
things partake of motion when they are moved by mind 
and like things come together. And objects in the 
heavens have been ordered by their circular motion. 
The dense and the moist and the dark and the cold and 
all heavy things come together into the midst, and the 
earth consists of these when they are solidified; but the 
opposite to these, the warm, the bright, the dry, and the 
light move out beyond the aether. ‘he earth is flat in 
form, and keeps its place in the heavens because of its 
size and because there is no void; and on this account 
the air by its strength holds up the earth, which rides 
on the air. And the sea arose from the moisture on 
the earth, both of the waters which have fallen after 
being evaporated, and of the rivers that flow down into 
it.! And the rivers get their substance from the clouds 
and from the waters that are in the earth. For the 
earth is hollow and has water in the hollow places. And 
the Nile increases in summer because waters flow down 
into it from snows fat the north.f ? 

Sun and moon and all the stars are fiery stones that 


1 I translate the suggestion of Diels in his notes. 
2 Cf, Aet. iv. 1, supra, p. 256. 
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are borne about by the revolution of the aether. And 
sun and moon and certain other bodies moving with 
them, but invisible to us, are below the stars. “Men do 
not feel the warmth of the stars, because they are so far 
away from the earth; and they are not warm in the 
same way that the sun is, because they are in a colder 
region. The moon is below the sun and nearer us. The 
sun is larger than the Peloponnesos. The moon does 
not have its own light, but light from the sun. The 
revolution of the stars takes them beneath the earth. 
The moon is eclipsed when the earth goes in front of it, 
and sometimes when the bodies beneath the moon go in 
front of it ; and the sun is eclipsed when the new moon 
goes in front of it. And the solstices are occasioned 
because the sun and the moon are thrust aside by the air. 
And the moon changes its course frequently because it | 
is not able to master the cold. He first determined the 
matter of the moon’s phases. He said the moon is 
made of earth and has plains and valleys init. The 
milky way is a reflection of the light of the stars which 
do not get their light from the sun. The stars which 
move across the heavens, darting down like sparks, are 
due to the motion of the sphere. 

And winds arise when the air is rarefied by the sun, 
and when objects are set on fire and moving towards the 
sphere are borne away. Thunders and lightnings arise 
from heat striking the clouds. Earthquakes arise 
from the air above striking that which is beneath the 
earth ; for when this is set in motion, the earth which 
rides on it is tossed about by it. And animais arose in 
the first place from moisture, and afterwards one from 
another ; and males arise when the seed that is separated 
from the right side becomes attached to the right side of 
the womb, and females when the opposite is the case. 
He was in his prime in the first year of the eighty- 
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eighth Olympiad, at the time when it is said Plato was 
born. They say that he became endowed with know- 
ledge of the future. 

Herm. I. G. P.6; Dox. 652. Anaxagoras takes me 
‘aside and instructs me as follows :—Mind is the first 
principle of all things, and it is the cause and master of 
all, and it provides arrangement for what is disarranged, 
and separation for what has been mixed, and an orderly 
universe for what was disorderly. 


ay 
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THE SOURCES OF THE FRAGMENTS. 


THE value of a quotation depends on two things, (1) the habit 
of accuracy in the person who quotes it, and (2) whether it is 
quoted from the original or from some intermediate source. 
Consequently the careful student of the early Greek philo- 
sophers, who depends wholly on quotations for his direct 
knowledge of these thinkers, cannot neglect the consideration 
of these two questions. Closely connected with the accuracy 
of quotations is the question as to the accuracy of later writers 
in the opinions which they have attributed to these thinkers. 
These topics I propose to consider very briefly, that the student 
may have at least some clue to guide him in his studies. 


I, 


$1. Wefindin Plato! scarcely any quotations, since the literary 
character of the dialogue excludes anything that might seem 
pedantic. There are allusions to certain phrases of Herakleitos 
which had already become all but proverbs :—the Herakleitean 
sun, the harmony of opposites, ‘all in motion’ with the 
example of the river ; and the comparison ‘god : man::man : 
ape’ is also given as the teaching of Herakleitos.2, Similarly 
phrases of Anaxagoras are brought into the dialogues— all 
things were together,’ ‘ vods disposed all things,’? but they 
hardly deserve the name of quotations. Other allusions to his 


1 Cf. the consideration of this topic by Zeller in the Archiv f. d. 
Gesch. d. Philos. Bd. V. (1892) p. 165 f. 

2 See I. Index of Sources, ‘Plato. Cf. Krat. 401 p, 402, 412 p, 
439 B, 440 c, Theaet. 152 p. 

3 Phaed. 978, Gorg. 465 c, Phaed. 72c, Legg. 595a. 
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theory do not even suggest a quotation. The only real quota- 
tions are from Parmenides,! and in two of these passages the 
textas read by Simplicius was corruptand unmetrical. Simpli- 
clus quotes the same passage at one time from Plato, at another 
time apparently from the original,? so that he enables us to 
correct the form of the quotation which he (or the writer from 
whom he drew) read in his MS.of Plato. Plato’s writings 
betray no particular interestin any of the pre-Sokratic thinkers 
except Parmenides and the Pythagorean school, nor do they 
convey any hint as to the value of the work of the other early 
thinkers. So it need not surprise us that he alludes to ~ 
popular phrases and seems rather to avoid exact quotation. 

§ 2. Beyond these allusions we get comparatively little light 
from Plato as to the teachings of his predecessors. Xeno- 
phanes is once spoken of as the founder of the Eleatic school 
and of its doctrine of unity. Parmenides is a far more inter- 
esting character to Plato, and the highest regard is expressed 
for him.*? When his position as to the unity of being and the 
non-existence of not-being is discussed, there is no reason to 
think that his opinions are not correctly given; but when 
Parmenides is introduced as a speaker, we are not to believe 
that he states the opinions of the real Parmenides any more 
than the Platonic Sokrates states the positions of the real 
Sokrates. Of Zeno we learn that he was skilled in the 
art of dialectic.‘ Zeno’s statement of the occasion and 
purpose of his book® is of course Plato’s deduction from the 
book itself. The speculations of Anaxagoras are several times 
mentioned.® The statement that he regarded the heavenly 
bodies as ‘Ao.’ is a welcome addition to our knowledge of 
his doctrines ; and Plato’s criticism of Anaxagoras’ use of his 
fundamental principle is most important. Of Empedokles we 
hear but little ; the statement of his doctrine of sense-percep- 
tion is a happy exception to the rule. The accuracy of Plato’s 
statements where they can be tested gives an added importance 


1 Parm. 52, 53 ap. Soph. 237 a, 258 p; 98 ap. Theaet. 180 £; 103- 
105 ap. Soph. 244; 132 ap. Symp. 178 B. 

2 Cf. Simpl. Phys. 7y 29,42 and 19 87, 1. 

3 Theaet. 183 8, Soph. 237 a. 

4 Phaedr. 261 pd. 5 Parm 128 8. 

® Apol. 26p, Krat. 400, 409 a, 413.4, Legg. 967 B. 
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to what he says about the Pythagoreans.! In a word all the 
data which we have from Plato are valuable, but these data are 
much fewer than we might expect. 

§ 3. Both the citations from earlier philosophers and the 
statement of their opinions are much more frequent in the 
writings of Aristotle. Two of his references to the sayings of 
Herakleitos are not new to the reader of Plato; indeed Fr. 41 
ap. Meta. 1010a 13 is cited with direct reference to the passage 
where it is cited in Plato. Fr. 37, if we may accept the con- 
jecture of Patin,? is a sarcastic phrase of Herakleitos which 
Aristotle has introduced seriously into a theory of sense-per- 
ception. Fr. 46 and 57 are summary phrases stating the 
fundamental positions of Herakleitos ; Fr.51 and 55 proverbial 
sayings attributed to him; Fr. 59 alone has the form of a 
genuine quotation.? It is evident that summary phrases give 
the philosopher’s impression, just as proverbial sayings may 
come through the medium of popular thought, so that neither 
have quite the value of direct quotation. 

From Xenophanes Aristotle gives two mots, which were 
attributed naturally enough to the poet-skeptic. There is no 
proof that Xenophanes was the original author of either of them. 

From Parmenides four passages are quoted; strangely 
enough three of them are passages that had been quoted by 
Plato. Lines 52-538 in our texts of Aristotle repeat the same 
error that appears in our texts of Plato; ll. 108-105 are not 
so near to what seems to be the original (judged by the quota- 
tion in Simplicius) as is the Platonic version. Unless our 
MSS. are greatly at fault, two of the four passages were very 
carelessly reproduced, and we have reason to believe that they 
were drawn from Plato. The fourth passage, given by Aris- 
totle and Theophrastos, has the appearance of careful 
quotation, though one verb has an unmetrical form in our 
Aristotle (where Theophrastos gives a correct form). Aristotle 
does not quote directly from either Zeno or Melissos. 

Coming now to Empedokles, we find two extended passages 
which can only be regarded as genuine quotations, namely 


1 See supra, p. 1383 f.; also Phileb. 16 0, 23 c, Pol. 530 pv, 600 a. 
2 Die Einhettslehre Heraklits, p. 17 f. 
3 See I. Index of Sources, under ‘ Aristotle.’ 
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Il. 287-311 and 316-825. On the other hand several phrases 
(Il. 208, 826, 443) give only a general idea of the language of 
Kmpedokles. Most of the quotations consist of from one to 
four lines preserving their metrical form, so that they deserve 
the name of quotations; but their accuracy is doubtful in 
matters of detail. Thisis most clearly seen by an examination 
of the ten cases where the same passage is quoted twice by 
Aristotle, namely : lines 86-89, 104-107, 146-148, 167, 208, 
244, 270-271, 830-832, 333-335. In only three of these 
instances (88-39, 270-271, 333-335) is the quotation identi- 
cal ; in the other cases there is some slight difference in the 
text, although commonly both versions scan correctly. An 
examination of the lines quoted only once in Aristotle shows 
very frequent deviation from the same lines as quoted by others. 
In two instances a line is omitted from the context (87 and 99); 
a case is changed, a connecting particle changed or omitted 
entirely, a common word is substituted for a rarer one (236-287) 
or an Aristotelian word for the word required by the full context 
(e.g. Meta. 1015a 1), or finally only the substance of the line is 
given (e.g. lines 91, 92). These variations are so numerous as 
to justify the conclusion that the text furnished by Simplicius 
or by Sextus Empiricus deserves quite as much weight as 
that furnished by Aristotle, since the latter cares only for the 
thought and not at all for the exact language in which the 
thought had been clothed. 

§ 4. In addition to these quotations we find in the writings 
of Aristotle a comparatively full statement of the opinions of 
the pre Sokratic philosophers. Aristotle was interested in the 
work of his predecessors, since he rightly regarded his own 
system as the crowning result of partial views that had been 
set forth before. All that is valuable in their work he would 
give its place in his own philosophy, and their false or partial 
opinions he would controvert. Accordingly his ordinary 
method is to commence the discussion of a theme by stating 
the opinions of his predecessors and criticising them; and it 
is natural that the early thinkers who first set forth charac- 
teristic views with force and vigour should receive the fullest 
consideration, for indeed this position is still due to them in 
the history of philosophy. 
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Inasmuch as Aristotle set the fashion for later philosophic 
writers in collecting and criticising the opinions of earlier 
thinkers, it is important to form a clear conception of both the 
excellence and the defects of his method. 

On a first examination of his statements of these opinions 
the student is struck by their fullness and comparative 
accuracy. EHmminger! has collected and discussed these 
data, and arrives at the conclusion in every instance that 
Aristotle’s statement is based on a use of the best materials 
at his command, and that it reproduces correctly the view of 
the philosopher in question. It is true that Emminger takes 
the position of an apologist. There is no doubt, however, 
that Aristotle was very familiar with the poems of Empedokles, 
the arguments of Zeno, the system of the Pythagoreans ; when 
he cannot verify his opinions, as in the case of Thales, they 
are commonly introduced with a Aéyerau of caution ; and where 
the views of earlier thinkers seem to be distorted, it is generally 
due to one of several simple causes which we can estimate 
with considerable accuracy. 

My own conclusion is that the data given by Aristotle are 
of the greatest value for the study of his predecessors, though 
they are to be used with caution. 

Turning to the defects of the Aristotelian method, I would 
point out that there is apparently no little difference in the 
care with which Aristotle had studied the writings of his 
predecessors. His general attitude towards the Hleatic school 
is well known, and there is no evidence that le was really 
familiar with the works of Xenophanes or Parmenides or 
Melissos. The fact that three of the four quotations from 
Parmenides were at least suggested by Plato’s writings should 
not receive undue weight, yet it is certainly suggestive. 
Several sayings are quoted from Herakleitos, and his logic is 
severely criticised ; we do not, however, obtain from Aristotle 
any conception of the real importance of Herakleitos. In 
fact, Aristotle does not seem at all to have understood the 
meaning of Herakleitos’ work, whether we are to attribute it 
to his inability to put himself in sympathy with so different a 


1 Emminger, Die vorsokratische Philosophie der Griechen nach dem 
Berichten des Aristoteles. Wiirzburg 1878. 
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thinker, or to his failure to study his writings. If we had 
only the data from Aristotle, we should really know more 
of the significant work of Anaximandros than of Herakleitos. 

The conception of the earlier Greek thinkers which we 
obtain from Aristotle’s writings is distorted along four lines. 

1. Whether or not it was due to his failure to study certain 
of these thinkers, Aristotle’s comparative estimate of them 
is not one with which we can agree. As for Herakleitos, we 
can say that Aristotle assigns him a very important place in 
early thought, even though he gives us but little clue to what 
his work really was. Perhaps he overestimates the work of 
Anaximandros and Anaximenes because he finds in them so 
clear an anticipation of his own thought. Certainly he does 
not give due weight to the Eleatic school as a whole, and in 
particular to Melissos. Melissos was not a great original 
thinker along entirely new lines, but his work in systematising 
Hleatic thought was very important. Perhaps because he 
resembled Aristotle in what he sought to do, although from so 
very different premisses, he is handled with the greater disdain. 

2. We may get from Aristotle a slightly distorted view of 
the earlier thinkers because he stated their views in the terms 
of his own philosophic system. The commonest philosophical 
terms, such as azreipov, &v, pois, kevov, TA OvTa, TTOLYELOV, TOMA, 
ovoia, 74On, slightly changed their meanings as they gradually 
took their place in a definite philosophical terminology. dpyvis 
regularly used by Aristotle to denote the original principle of 
all things which the early thinkers sought, «70s is used in 
the statement of Herakleitos’ position ! and of the Pythagorean 
philosophy ® : the latter a word introduced into philosophy by 
Plato, the former probably not used in this sense before Aris- 
totle himself. 

3. This tendency, however, is not limited to the use of 
philosophical terms. Aristotle states the general position of 
earlier thinkers from the standpoint of his own developed 
system. The arguments of Zeno and Melissos are thrown 
into logical form that he may the better criticise them. 
Herakleitean teachings also are stated in Aristotelian logic, 
and thereby lose the truth they might have had. Aristotle 


' Meta. 1078 b 12. ? Meta. 1036 b 18. 
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finds his own theory of indeterminate potential matter in 
Anaximandros, and it is no easy task to discern what is due 
to Aristotle and what to Anaximandros in the Aristotelian 
account. Again in the case of Parmenides we may well 
question the statement ! that his two principles were heat=fire 
=being, and cold=earth=not-being. 

4. Finally Aristotle may be said to give a false impression 
of his predecessors when he assigns the probable causes for 
their opinions. Cf. Meta. 983 b 18, supra p. 2; Phys. 204 b 26, 
supra p. 10 ‘in order that other things may not be blotted 
out by the infinite ;’ de anima 405 a 25, supra p. 58. 

The mere statement of these lines, along which Aristotle 
may be said slightly to distort the views of his predecessors, 
is sufficient to put the reader on his guard; and ‘it is com- 
-paratively easy to make allowance for them. 

§ 5. The fragments of Theophrastos that remain are suffi- 
cient only to show that he studied the work of the pre-Sokratic 
thinkers even more carefully than Aristotle; to make any 
exact inferences as to his method of making quotations, how- 
ever, is impossible on the basis of these fragments. Four of 
his quotations are also cited by Aristotle,” and it is interesting 
to notice that in the second and the fourth of this list Theo- 
phrastos gives a text that is probably more correct than that 
found in our MSS. of Aristotle. The remaining quotations 
found in Theophrastos* show a familiarity only with Empe- 
dokles. Only one of these scans correctly, and that by the 
change of one word, which probably was erroneously copied. 
Ll. 191-192 have lost some words, and ll. 423-424 are quite 
rewritten in prose. Apparently Theophrastos was even more 
careless of the form of his quotations than Aristotle, though 
he knows the early thinkers at first hand and can correct 
Aristotle’s quotations. The statement of the opinions of 
these thinkers by Theophrastos will be considered later in 
connection with the doxographic tradition. 

§ 6. From the time of Aristotle to Plutarch we know com- 
paratively little of the works of the early philosophers, or of 
the habit of quoting from them. ‘There is abundant evidence, 

1 Meta. 987 a 1. 


2 Herakl. 46; Parm. 146-149 ; Emped. 182-183, 219. 
3 Herakl. 84; Emped. 191-192, 314-315, 336-337, 423-424, 
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however, that they were studied; the positions and sayings of 
Herakleitos especially seem to have attracted much attention. 
The works extant under the name of Hippokrates are 
attributed by some writers to a period even before Aristotle. 
In these works there are allusions to the positions of Empe- 
dokles and Anaxagoras, and Book I of the treatise epi diaris 
contains much Herakleitean material. There is scarcely one 
direct quotation (cf. Fr. 60), and Bernays cannot be said to be 
successful in reconstructing phrases of Herakleitos from this 
source. The book, however, is a comparatively early witness 
to the work of Herakleitos, and doubly important because it 
is independent of that Stoic study to which is due most of our 
knowledge of him. 

§ 7. More than the other schools that succeeded Aristotle 
the Stoics devoted themselves to the history of philosophy, 
and they were interested in Herakleitos for the same reason 
that Aristotle had been interested in Anaximandros, because 
they regarded him as a precursor in their own line of thought. 
Herakleitean phrases occur already in the hymn of Kleanthes 
to Zeus, thus showing that they had already been adopted into 
the Stoic phraseology.' Philodemos (vii. 81) quotes Chrys- 
ippos also as giving a quotation from Herakleitos. 

It is only from later writers, bowever, that we can ascer- 
tain how much Herakleitos was studied in this period. Ap- 
parently collections were made of his sayings, which soon 
displaced the more complete form of his writings. Indeed, it 
is hard to prove that his book existed at all in later times, 
although Sextus Empiricus quotes a passage of some 
length which is considered to be the beginning of the work. 
Further, the works of at least some Stoic writers must 
have abounded in quotations from Herakleitos. In the 
writings of Philo there are numerous allusions to sayings of 
Herakleitos ; and the Stoic context, the connection with Stoic 
ethics, as well as Philo’s general interest in the Stoic school, 
make it probable that he finds his Herakleitos in his Stoic 
sources. But while Philo.is thus an important witness to the 
study of Herakleitos among the Stoics, he is of little value in 
reconstructing the text of the Ephesian philosopher. The 


1 See Index of Sources under ‘ Kleanthes.’ 
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carelessness of his method of quotation is shown by the form in 
which he gives three lines of Empedokles (48-49, 886). To 
seven fragments of Herakleitos (1, 22, 24, 46, 56, 64, 70) 
Philo makes a mere allusion; in another series of instances 
(1050 6% .693279.2:80, 82) a phrase, often a single word, of 
Herakleitos is worked into the context. Fr. 68 and 85 are 
quoted very carelessly, and 76 and 89 have assumed a form 
very different from that which they originally had. Com- 
monly the name of the author (Herakleitos) is not given. 

Cicero quotes Herakleitos 118 in Greek without the author’s 
name, and translates 114 carefully ; Bywater, p. x, suggests 
that he found the latter in somebody’s de exilio commentatio. 
Returning to the Stoic school, we find in Seneca an accurate 
translation of Herakleitos 77 and 81, so that we are inclined 
to trust his version of 120. What seems to be Herakleitos 113, 
however, is assigned to Demokritos in an expanded form. 
The epistles attributed to Herakleitos belong to approximately 
this period, and are interesting only as additional evidence to 
the study of Herakleitos by Stoic philosophers. Stobaeos 
quotes several Herakleitean phrases from Musonius. Fr. 20 
and 69 are given only in substance, a phrase from 114 ig 
worked into the context, and 75 is quoted in a later form. 
Fr. 75 as well as 27 and 67 is found in the second and 
third books of Clement’s Paedagogos, books which draw largely 
from Musonius. The use of Herakleitean material by Lucian, 
especially in his Vitarum auctio, ch. xiv., is doubtless based 
on a Stoic source, as is indicated by the work éxripwors. 
We may conclude this survey of Stoic writers with Marcus 
Aurelius. In his writings we find bare allusion to Herakleitos 
2, 5, 20, 78, and perhaps to 97; a word or two of 84, 84, and 
98 are worked into the text; while 25, 69, 90, 93,94 are 
half quoted in the text. Apparently all are allusions to, or 
abbreviated citations of, sentences with which the reader was 
supposed to be familiar. It is wholly improbable that citations 
made in this manner were drawn from the book itself ; rather 
they seem to point to a collection of ‘ sayings’ of Herakleitogs 
which must have been quite generally known. Unless such 
a collection is assumed, they must be regarded as phrases 
which were familiar to all because they were so often quoted. 
The former hypothesis seems to me the more tenable. 
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§ 8. We find in Plutarch one of the principal sources of 
our fragments. Nearly fifty fragments of Herakleitos are 
quoted more or less fully in his writings. Many of these 
quotations consist of a single phrase containing perhaps only 
a word or two of the original writer, so that they are not of 
much value for purposes of reconstruction. Sometimes the 
citation is given in Plutarch’s own words ;! sometimes there 
is only a careless allusion, as to Fr.41, 48, and 120. Even 
when we seem to have a real quotation, it may be expanded, 
as in the case of Fr. 108 ap. Moral. 143 p compared with Moral. 
644 ¥, or Fr. 31 ap. Moral. 98p as compared with Moral. 957. 
So I am inclined to regard Fr. 11, 22, and 44 as having been 
expanded by Plutarch. We cannot therefore place much 
reliance on the form of Plutarch’s quotations from Herakleitos. 
As to the source of these quotations we should notice that 
two of them (Ir. 41 and 45) had been mentioned by Plato, 
and others (88, 41, 48, and 105) by Aristotle ; it is probable 
that Plutarch quotes these because they were familiar to the 
readers of Plato and Aristotle. Fr. 20, 22, 24, 25, 84, 44, 75, 
and 85 occur in Stoic writers, and Plutarch himself refers 91 
to the Stoics. Fr. 45-56 are made Stoic in Plutarch by the 
addition of the word xéoov (defining éppovin) which does not 
appear e.g. in Plato; and Fr. 19, 20, 74, 75, and 87 have a 
decided Stoic colouring. Thus we may suspect that about 
half the quotations from Herakleitos were drawn from Stoic 
sources. On the other hand 78 with its context seems to be - 
based on a considerable passage of Herakleitos, and 11, 12, 
and 127 have the appearance of careful quotation. 

Plutarch’s method in handling quotations from philoso- 
phers who wrote in poetry is more satisfactory. It is only 
rarely that the thought is put in his own words,? or that the 
quotation consists of less than a full line. Sometimes lines 
are grouped which do not belong together, as ap. Moral. 607 c 
and 6188. In some instances the text itself seems to be at 
fault. In general, however, the poetic form protected such 
quotations from change, and the poetic form was naturally 


1 E.g. 78 ap. Moral. 1068; 95 ap. 166 c. ; 

* K.g. Emped. 272 ap. Moral. 917.c; 369 ap. Moral. 996s. 

* Emped. 232 ap. Moral. 745 c; 154-155 ap. Moral. 925 B; 
Parmen. 29-30 ap. Moral. 1114p. 
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retained in quotations for the purpose of embellishment. I 
may add that Plutarch rarely neglects to give the name of the 
author from whom he quotes. 4s to the source of these poetic 
quotations, we cannot doubt that Plutarch sometimes quotes 
EKmpedokles from the original. A literary man could hardly 
fail to be acquainted with his poems, and it is by no means 
likely that the quotations Moral. 6070, 1111 F, 1113 are taken 
from anintermediate source. Five of the quotations from Par- 
menides, on the other hand, were not new to the readers of 
Plato and Aristotle, and the two remaining ones, together 
with some of the lines from Empedokles, as I have tried to 
show elsewhere,! were probably drawn from a collection of 
passages on the moon. There is no evidence that Plutarch 
knew Parmenides at first hand. Many passages of Empedo- 
kles also had become common property in the time of Plutarch, 
and in some instances Plutarch no doubt found collections of 
quotations suitable for his purpose, so that we cannot attribute 
all the single lines quoted from Empedokles to Plutarch’s own 
study of his poems. 

§ 9. Judged by the Herakleitos fragments which they yield, 
the works of Clement and Hippolytos are hardly second in 
importance to Plutarch for the student of early Greek philo- 
sophy. Inthe Protreptikos of Clement there is aii interesting 
series of passages from Herakleitos on popular worship ; in the 
_ Paedagogos and the first and fourth books of the Stromata 
there are scattered quotations most of which bear clear marks 
of their secondary origin; book IT contains several quotations 
from the introduction to Herakleitos’ works; while the third 
and fifth books of the Stromata containa much larger collection 
of passages from Herakleitos, Xenophanes, Parmenides, and 
Empedokles. A casual glance at the whole series of quotations 
shows that Clement’s method was by no means uniform, and 
that he was often contented with a secondary source for his 
quotations, not taking the trouble to look them up in the 
original. In the first book of the Stromata the first quotation 
from Herakleitos is a proverb familiar in Greek literature, the 
second passage a bare allusion to a sentence quoted by Plu- 
tarch, and the two remaining ones refer to two quotations also 


» Transactions of American Philol. Assoc. XXVIII. pp. 82-83. 
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given by Diogenes. That Clement used the Bio. which were 
the basis of the work of Diogenes Laertios is probable from 
his quotation of Parmenides 28-30 and Empedokles 26-28, 
883-884. It is also highly probable that Clement found much 
of his material in Stoic sources. It is generally agreed that in 
Paedagogos ii. and ii. he freely used Musonius. Hera. 122 ap. 
Clement 188 ‘ what men do not expect at death ’ is interpreted 
by Clement as referring to Stoic fire, and Clement 649 (Hera. 
123) also attributes to Herakleitos and the Stoics an idea be- 
longing to the latter only. Hera. 77 is alluded to by Seneca as 
familiar to his Stoic readers,and other fragments cited by 
Clement were apparently found by Philo in his Stoic sources. 
Hera. 69 ap. Clement 718 looks like another form of Hera. 19 
which Plutarch quotes from a Stoic source, and perhaps we may 
regard 20 also as fromthe Stoic source from which Plutarch 
drew. Hera. 31 ap. Clement 87 includes ‘an added phrase (as to 
the stars) which appears also in one of the two passages in Plu- 
tarch where it is quoted. One of the lines of Parmenides and six 
of the single lines of Kmpedokles given by Clement are also 
found in Plutarch. Consequently I regard it as not impro- 
bable that Clement drew quotations from Plutarch, and as all 
but certain that he drew from the Stoic sources of Plutarch. 
The wrong interpretation of Hera. 116 (ap. Clement 699), 122 
(ap. 18), 67 (ap. 251), 79 (ap. 111), and perhaps 27 (ap. 229) 
is additional proof that Clement was entirely unfamiliar with 
the context in which these passages originally stood, and 
therefore probably did not draw from the original. While we 
are quite unable to trust Clement’s interpretation of his quota- 
tions, it should be remarked that he is exceedingly careful to give 
the correct form (e.g. Hera. 101 ap. Clement 586 as compared 
with the same fragment in Hippolytos ; in this quotation he 
gives the dialect forms with his usual fidelity). 

It remains to consider several series of passages, and to ask 
whether these were quoted at first hand. In the Protreptikos 
we find Herakleitos fragments 122, 124, 125 together, and a 
little farther on 126-127 (cf. 122 ap. Clement 630, and 123 
ap. 649) on the topic of popular worship. These are clearly 
quoted irom a connected passage, and not phrases that have 
been passed on as proverbs. Moreover 124-127 are somewhat 
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closely connected with each other (perhaps 122 belongs with 
them). Jt is evident that Clement (or possibly the immediate 
source of Clement) drew them from a somewhat extended 
passage in the original. Another series of passages from 
Herakleitos and Empedokles (ap. Clement 516 and 520) are 
quoted as illustrating the misery of human life. They occur 
together in a long series of quotations on this topic, and at 
least one line, Empedokles 404, is not quite pertinent ; its 
lack of fitness in this connection may mean that Clement is 
adapting a collection of passages made (wholly or in part) by 
another hand for a slightly different purpose. Again, a con- 
siderable number of fragments, especially in books i. and v. of 
the Stromata, are pithy proverbial statements of the funda- 

_mental attitude of Herakleitos toward other men (cf. Herakl. 
5-8, 104, 2-8, 49, 111b with its addition from Demosthenes 
de corona p. 824). These are all marked by their proverbial 
form, and are many of them quoted by other writers. It is 
most natural to think that they were drawn from a collection 
of Herakleitean sayings such as is presupposed by the allusions 
of Marcus Aurelius and perhaps by the parody of Lucian. 

As to the poetic citations in the fifth book of the Stromata 
it seems to me wholly likely that the verses of Xenophanes, 
and Parmenides 183-139, are quoted from the original poems. 
Empedokles lines 74 and 165 are repeated as proverbs; lines 
33, 74, 104 (quoted with Herakleitos 68) are often-quoted 
verses on the favourite topic of the elements ; lines 342-343 are 
quoted with Herakleitos 49, lines 16-17 with Parmenides 28-80 
and Herakleitos 111, and it is quite probable that Clement 
found the topical groups of quotations ready to his hand. 
Empedokles 26f., 55f., 81, 180f., are all introductory lines, 
and these too may have been collected by some earlier writer. 
We may conclude, then, that many of the citations in Clement 
were not taken from the original works, but that some may 
have been; the most important fact is that Clement tran- 
scribes his quotations with great faithfulness. | 

§ 10. The citations given in the works of Sextus Empiricus 
are important because they are in a measure independent of 
the Stoic line of tradition ; we may even say with confidence 
that some of them are cited from the original works. For 
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Herakleitos there is only one important series of fragments, 
namely that found in adv. Math. vii. $§ 126-134. Fragments 
52 and 54 of Herakleitos are indeed mentioned in a series of 
epigrams with no name attached to them (Pyrrh.1i. 55), and a 
little later (Pyrrh. 11.115 and 280) there is an allusion to the 
well-known Fr. 42 and a statement of Herakleitos’ opinion as 
to life and death (cf. Fr.78). The discussion adv. Math. vii. 
§$ 126-1384 is a statement of the doctrine of sense-perception 
which Sextus attributes to Herakleitos. Diels has given good 
reasons (Dow. 209-211) for believing that this passage is 
based on Aenesidemus, a skeptic philosopher with strong 
Herakleitean leanings of the first century s.c. In it are 
contained the full form of Fr. 2 (cited in part by other writers) 
and Fr. 4 and 92 (with comment based on a longer passage) ; , 
there is also a phrase reminding the reader of Fr.77 in § 180. 
This is the fullest extant material for reconstructing the 
introduction to Herakleitos’ book, and was evidently based on 
the text of Herakleitos. While it is cited quite accurately, it 
is probable that Sextus took the citation from the same source 
as the rest of the discussion ; still, when we remember Sextus’ 
fondness for citing proemiums, we cannot say definitely that 
he did not take it himself from the work of Herakleitos. 
Xenophanes is cited in passages varying in length from 
one to four lines. Most of these passages are not known from 
other writers or known only from late Homeric commentators. 
Where the same passage’is cited twice, there is no variation 
except in the arrangement of the lines. Fr. vii. is given in 
part twice—once lines 8-4, and again lines 1, 2, and 4 (see 
supra p. 66).—F rom Parmenides (in addition to the line 132 
given by Plato and Aristotle) Sextus gives the proemium of 
his work. Although earlier editors have extensively re- 
arranged this passage, I believe it is substantially correct in 
Sextus, and I see no reason to doubt that it was taken from 
the work itself. The citation of other lines before 53 by 
Plato and by Simplicius confirms the suspicion, however, that 
‘Sextus had omitted something at this point. From Empedo- 
kles’ main philosophical work Sextus gives a portion of the 
procmium (lines 2-23), as well as four lines from the intro- 
duction to the kaflépyara. It is reasonable to believe that 
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these lines with 428-435 were cited from the original poem ; 
the only errors are copyists’ blunders. Sextus also cites 
Empedokles 83-85 and 78-80. These are much copied lines, 
and the form in Sextus includes some obvious errors, e.g. dnp 
for atOypo (1. 78) and ¢guAca for @Adrns (1. 80), (cf. nreov 1. 79)— 
errors which very likely were found in the source from which 
Sextus drew the lines.! We may conclude that Sextus cited 
sometimes from the original, sometimes at second hand; and 
that his citations reproduce his source accurately except that 
he sometimes omits verses from their connection. 

§ 11. The quotations in the Refutatio ommum hereswm, 
which is now attributed to Hippolytos, include some that are 
very accurate and others of which the text is hopeless, an 
anomaly that is very difficult to explain. Im the fifth book 
one phrase reminds the reader of Herakleitos 71, while Hera- 
kleitos 68a is quoted with the author’s name, and 101 without 
it. In the sixth book there is an allusion to two forms of 
fire (Hera. 21), and Herakleitos 29 combined with 95 is quoted 
under the name of Pythagoras. Most of the quotations from 
Herakleitos, however, are closely grouped in ix. ch. 9-10. Some 
of these are phrases familiar in earlier writers (e.g. Hera. 3, 47, 
and 69); 2, 44, 45, and 85 are passages of some length which 
Hippolytos gives in accurate form; 24 is accompanied by a 
Stoic explanation, and probably the phraseology of 28 and 386 
is Stoic ; in most of the citations in this group the text is very 
carefully given, even to the connecting particles, but besides 
the fragments in Stoic form just mentioned, the text of 123 is 
corrupted beyond possibility of restoration, and 58 is almost as 
bad. These fragments are consistently interpreted as antici- 
pating the views of a Christian sect, and it is possible that the 
xowéer of 26 is due to this influence rather than to the Stoics. 
Bywater (p. ix) suggests that Hippolytos drew his quotations 
directly from the work of Herakleitos ; but it is not easy to 
regard the difference in accuracy as wholly a difference in the 
accuracy of one man’s copying. | 

The quotations from Empedokles, as indeed from other 
poets, show that Hippolytos was often very careless. The 


1 Simplicius copies the same error in line 78, probably finding it in 
his copy of Empedokles. 
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omission of a word (e.g. lines 334, 335 ap. Hipp. 165, 1.34 ap. 
246) is too common to be attributed wholly to the carelessness 
of copyists, nor would the rest of the text of Hippolytos 
justify this supposition. Lines 83-35 are quoted twice (p. 246 
and p. 813), and the last line differs in the two cases; 
such a change as from réyyer to omdvee (p. 313) is not one 
that a copyist would be very likely to make. On the other 
hand, it is hardly conceivable that the errors in ll. 110 f. ap. 
p-. 247, 222 f. ap. p. 251, 838 f. ap. p. 254 existed in any text 
that Hippolytos copied. ‘The only possible explanation for 
this phenomenon is that sometimes Hippolytos quoted from 
memory, paying no attention either to metre or to phraseology, 
and sometimes (as in his quotations from Herakleitos gene- 
rally) from either the original or a source that was very close 
to the original. Since so many of the Empedoklean passages 
are not cited by any other writer, we may suppose that 
Hippolytos drew them from the original. 

§ 12. Of the quotations in Diogenes Laertios from Hera- 
kleitos, Bywater says (p. x): ‘Laertium . . . libro pervetusto 
usum esse nemo jam adfirmaverit.’ We do find four sentences 
of some length from Herakleitos, the genuineness of which is 
not questioned (Fr. 16, 17, 112, 114); itis noticeable that 
these fragments, together with the allusions to Fr. 33 and 
119, all refer to particular men, and so possessed a special 
interest for the biographical writers, who were Diogenes’ main 
source. Three other fragments of more than two words are 
given by Diogenes (71, 100, and 103), and these are not 
found in any other Greek writer. The remaining fragments 
consist of only one or two words (22, 48, 62, 69, 80, 113), or 
are now regarded as spurious (131, 182), There is no reason 
to think that the fragments of Herakleitos contained in this 
work are not copied with reasonable accuracy; on the other 
hand, we may assume from what we know of Diogenes’ 
method of work that they were not drawn directly from the 
writings of Herakleitos. 

Diogenes quotes Xenophanes xiv. 1-2, and Empedokles 
]. 6, in a series of passages on skepticism, Xen. xvill. in @ 
series on Pythagoreanism; Fr. xxiv., the only one not found 
elsewhere, relates to the life of Xenophanes. From Parmenides 
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are quoted lines 28-30 and 54-56. The last passage does 
not really illustrate the point for which it is quoted (the 
Senses inexact), and our text of Diogenes contains two 
blunders from some copyist. Portions of the procmium of 
Empedokles’ main work on philosophy ( 1, 24-82, ap. vill. 60 
and 59) are mentioned in connection with the name of Satyros. 
It is pretty clear (ap. viii. 62) that a‘ Herakleitos’ is the source 
from which lines 852-363 are taken; if so, the statement 
vil. 54 that thisis the beginning of the xa%dpnaTra comes from 
the same writer. Lines 384-885 are quoted much in the form 
in which they appear in Athenaeos, though with one copyist’s 
error; from the same work of Empedokles we have also lines 
395, 415, 417 in passages where Diogenes had just mentioned 
Timaeos. The familiar lines 85 and 67-68 are found here— 
line 85 in a very confused form. In general these lines from 
poetic writers show numerous small errors, which may be due 
to the state of our manuscripts. Both the fragments from 
Herakleitos and those in poetic form -are of great value, 
though we are in the dark as to their immediate source. 

§ 18. The works of neo-Platonic writers frequently mention 
the earlier philosophers, but yield few fragments of value. 
Plotinos refers to ten fragments of Herakleitos. Four of 
these (80, 82, 83, 85) have the form of quotations, and in 
two instances the name of Herakleitos is mentioned; they 
are, however, very short, and give no clue to their source. 
Sometimes Plotinos plays on words that were evidently known 
as Herakleitean, eg. Fr. (472), 54, 69, 80; or again an 
Herakleitean idea is stated in his own words, Fr. 82, 83, 99, 
130. The manner in which these quotations and allusions 
are made shows that the phrases were very familiar, either in 
earlier writers or possibly in some collection of sayings. 
Line 81b of Parmenides is quoted with no name; line 40b 
is quoted with the author’s name, and is followed by an 
account of the context which shows that it was drawn from a 
passage of some length. From Empedokles we find only two 
phrases, taken from lines 881 and 882, that are worked into 
the text of Plotinos. 

Porphyry quotes from Herakleitos only familiar phrases, 
and these in the briefest form (74 ap. de antr. nym. xi. and 
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72 ap. de antr. nym. x.). The phrases were so familiar that 
it was only necessary to suggest the idea (e.g. 56 ap. de antr. 
nym. xxix.) without mentioning the name of the philosopher. 
Parmenides is not so wellknown; Greeks and Egyptians, we 
read, say that he mentioned the two gates in his Physika (de 
antr. nym. xxiii.). Only the ca@dppara of Empedokles is quoted, 
but here Porphyry knows the subjects treated in the work (de 
abst. II. xxi.), and sometimes the full context of the passage 
he quotes (e.g. de antr. nym. viii.). In the case of lines 
415-420 we are not sure that Porphyry was right in applying 
the verses to Parmenides; still, the quotations would seem 
to be taken directly from the xaféopara and copied with fair 
accuracy. 

Iamblichos draws a few quotations from his predecessors 
in the neo-Platonic school (Empedokles, lines 415-420 from 
Porphyry; and Herakleitos, Fr. 69, 82, 83 from Plotinos, if 
Stobaeos is correct in attributing this group of fragments to 
Iamblichos). Most of the allusions to fragments of Hera- 
kleitos, however, cannot be traced to this source. The com- 
bination of Herakleitos 29 and 95, which Hippolytos had 
attributed to Pythagoras, Iamblichos also attributes to the 
same thinker; his language, however, differs in detail from 
that used by Hippolytos. Two words of Herakleitos 114 ~ 
(which had been cited by the Stoics and by Diogenes) are 
given, with the additional statement that Herakleitos gave 
laws to the Ephesians. Bywater’s number 128 is an allusion 
probably including a single word from Herakleitos, as does 
129 also. Two words each from Fr. 11 and 12 (both found 
in Plutarch) are worked into the text of Iamblichos—in the 
former instance with the name of Herakleitos. Finally 105, 
which also appears in Plutarch, is given here in more accurate 
form. These references to Herakleitos, like those of the 
earlier neo-Platonists, are all made to fragments assumed to 
be familiar because they had been quoted often by earlier 
writers. 

The writings of his predecessors in this same school are 
frequently mentioned by Proklos, but his quotations from pre- 
Sokratic thinkers seem not to be derived from them. In the 
commentary on Parmenides several scattered lines are quoted 
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from the works of the original Parmenides. The quotations 
are very brief; they include in all only parts of six or seven 
lines, and sometimes these are cited more than once. It is 
therefore quite unlikely that Proklos drew them directly 
from the poem of Parmenides. In his commentary on the 
Tvmaeos Proklos uses the form of quotation from Herakleitos 
six times (alluding to Fr. 16, 82, 44, 68, 79, 80), but only 82 
and 44 can be called quotations, while even these are very 
brief. On p. 1065 we find part of what Diogenes gives in 
connection with Fragment 80, but no part of 80 itself; 79 was 
cited by the early Christian writers, and Proklos interpreted 
it in the same manner that they had done; 68 also had been 
paraphrased in the source from which Proklos drew it. So 
far as Herakleitos is concerned, we see how far from their 
origin the tradition of the fragments had gone, but we get no 
new light on their original form. 

A few lines of Parmenides we know only from Proklos. 
Verses 29-80 had been given by Diogenes and Clement, but 
some of the verses 83-40 are new. In these instances, as is 
usually the case with the quotations in Proklos, the text of 
the quotations is in a condition almost hopeless. Indeed, at 
p. 160 D a line and a half of Parmenides are filled out with 
half a line from Empedokles under the name of the former 
writer. From Empedokles only single lines (once two lines 
together) are given, and they aid but little in the reconstruc- 
tion of the text. Proklos, like Plutarch, is very careful to 
cite the name of his authorities ; but the text of the quota- 
tions is so carelessly reproduced that they are of little value. 

§ 14. The commentators on Aristotle early began to illus- 
trate his statements about earlier thinkers by passages copied 
from their works. Alexander of Aphrodisias and Joh. 
Philoponos seldom add fragments not contained in the works 
of Aristotle himself; but Simplicius copies long extracts, so 
that, except for Herakleitos, his commentaries are the most 
important source for our knowledge of the writings of the 
pre-Sokratic philosophers. There can be no doubt that most 
of these quotations—at least in his commentary on the 
Physics of Aristotle—were drawn from the original works. 
The most careful scrutiny of the passages from Zeno, Melissos, 
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and Anaxagoras fails to reveal any reason for questioning 
their character as genuine quotations, except in the case of 
some of the fragments of Melissos. Pabst (and independently 
Burnet) has shown that the so-called Fragments 1-5 of 
Melissos, though given in the form of quotations, are 
in reality an epitome covering more briefly the same 
ground that is covered by the following fragments, and 
adding almost nothing to our knowledge of Melissos. It 
is wholly unlikely that Simplicius made this epitome him- 
self, for that would be at variance with his ordinary method 
of work, and with his custom later in dealing with Melissos. 
So we are driven to assume either that he drew them from 
some epitome of Melissos to which he had access, or, what 
seems to me more probable, that he copied them from an 
earlier commentator, whose habit it was to condense his 
quotations rather than to copy them at full length. If now 
we examine the quotations in Simplicius’ commentary on the 
de caelo (Melissos Fr. 17 and numerous lines from Parmenides 
and Empedokles), itis noticeable that a considerable number 
of them occur also in the scholia to Aristotle. It is possible 
that as they appear in our scholia they all come from 
Simplicius. One long quotation (Melissos Fr. 17) is, however, 
taken by Eusebios from Aristokles, a much earlier commen- 
tator on Aristotle. This fact ef course confirms the belief 
that earlier commentators on Aristotle accessible to Simplicius 
already contained quotations from the philosophers in question ;} 
and the presence in our scholia of so many fragments quoted 
by Simplicius on the de caelo would atleast suggest an inves- 
tigation of the question whether our scholia drew them from 
an earlier source than Simplicius—in other words, whether 
Simplicius did not in all probability take them from the 
- commentaries of his predecessors. So when we find Par- 
menides line 78 ap. Simplicius, Physica 29,18 in the form 
that Plato had quoted it,? when we find line 60 ap. 120, 23 
quoted from an indirect source (cf. p. 145, 4, where it is 
quoted in context), we may conclude that Simplicius took 


: Diels, Doxographt Graeci, p. 112, shows that Simplicius used the 
work of Alexander of Aphrodisias. 


* Cf. the correct form Simp. Phys. 159, 15; it is not unlikely that 
lines 52, 53 ap. 135, 21, and 122 ap. 39, 18 were also taken from Plato. 
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those quotations from Parmenides at second hand, and not 
improbably from earlier commentators on Aristotle. The 
quotations from Herakleitos are all of them in a late form, 
and show that Simplicius was not familiar with any work 
under the name of Herakleitos.1. Nor did Simplicius know 
Xenophanes at first hand. . The two quotations from his poem 
occur in the discussion of a passage from Theophrastos, and 
are probably taken from him. . The quotations show, how- 
ever, that Simplicius knew at first hand the works of Zeno, 
Melissos, Anaxagoras, Parmenides, and Empedokles, and it 
remains to examine the numerous quotations from the last 
two thinkers in order to form some idea as to the probable 
accuracy of Simplicius’ method of quotation. 

Stein in his attempt to restore the text of Parmenides 
finds numerous misarrangements of the lines and breaks where 
one or more lines have dropped out. Certainly there is 
evidence that Simplicius omitted four or more lines between 
89 and 94, nor does he indicate the breakin any way. Several 
times a phrase of his own is inserted in the middle of a line 
(e.g. Phys. 39, 28; 148, 22), and once a line is filled out 
metrically, according to our manuscripts, by a phrase which is 
generally regarded as a comment from Simplicius (Phys. 
145, 16). The text itself of these fragments is often very 
dubious in our manuscripts (e.g. lines 96, 98, 100), but 
Simplicius may not be responsible for this. In our manu- 
scripts also we read sometimes wirds, sometimes airds, and 
when either ov or éwy (6vra or édvra) is metrically possible, the 
shorter is usual; here again we cannot with any confidence 
hold that Simplicius is responsible. 

The quotations from Empedokles shed more light on the 
method of Simplicius. Not infrequently lines are omitted in — 
sequence, as two lines between 68 and 70 (Phys. 158, 1 f.), 
and again in the same quotation one line between 90 and 92, 
and two lines between 93 and 94. According to Bergk the 
line between 174 and 176 should be omitted (it is identical 
with 184); and Schneidewin inserts here line 175 (of Stein) 


' Four out of the six quotations from Herakleitos are given either in 
Plato or Aristotle, or both ; Frag. 20 comes directly or indirectly from a 
Stoic source. 
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from Stobaeos; the passage occurs twice in the same form in 
Simplicius, however (and once in the scholia to Aristotle), so 
that this error probably existed in the text from which Simpli- 
cius copied. On p. 33, 19 of the Physica two passages from 
different parts of the poem of Empedokles are joined without 
break, and the end of line 95 (Stein 115) is modified to 
make the connection between the two passages. In two 
instances I believe that Simplicius (or some copyist) has 
repeated in a quotation some lines from the last previous 
quotation. On p. 159 of the Physica the end of the first 
quotation is repeated as the end of the second, except that a 
summary phrase is substituted’ for the last half-line; again 
on p. 160 (lines 6-8) we find three lines which had occurred 
in the last previous quotation, and which are inserted here 
with the change of a connecting word. Sometimes we can 
point out an error that probably existed in the text from which 
Simplicius copied, as in the case of line 175 mentioned above. 
Thus édciro in line 99, xypvé in 98, BeBAdcornxe at 105, and 
probably 7epos in 78 appear in repetitions of the same 
quotation at different points, and so may be assigned to the © 
source of Simplicius. In other instances we may say that 
Simplicius copied carelessly, as in the case of line 89, which 
is corrected in the prose paraphrase, and possibly 138, where 
the curious text in the Physica may be corrected from the de 
caelo. The state of our manuscripts of Simplicius, however, is 
probably responsible for most of the numerous errors in the 
forms of words. 

From this survey of the sources I have omitted the names 
of many writers who furnish some little addition to our know- 
ledge of the fragments, for their method of quotation is 
relatively unimportant, nor have I thought it necessary to 
consider later writers who throw light only on the later 
history of the fragments. Accordingly I have not spoken of 
Kusebios, who repeats quotations from Plutarch and from 
Clement, or of Theodoret, who drew from Clement, or of 
Julian, who drew from Plutarch. Again, I have not spoken 
of Stobaeos, or Eustathios, or the scholia generally, as 
sources, for we are not at present able to determine the 
line of tradition for these fragments. I have, however, 
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examined the more important sources of fragments, in order 
that the student may be able to estimate the relative value 
of the sources, both as to text and as to directness of trans- 
mission, in his own study of them. 


| lie 


_ § 15. Turning now to the doxographic tradition, we may 
state the problem as follows :—In the Placita philosophorum 
attributed to Plutarch, in the Hclogae physicae of Stobaeos, in 
fragments from Arius Didymos, in Hippolytos, and in other 
writers, we find copious statements as to the opinions of the 
early philosophers. These opinions shed light on many points 
not mentioned in the fragments of their writings now remain- 
ing, and so they have great importance for the student of their 
systems. At the same time they are often confused and unre- 
liable. The problem is to determine the relation of these 
writers to each other, as well as to the source of the whole 
series, in order that we may estimate their relative value. 
This work has been most successfully accomplished in the 
Prolegomena to Diels’ Doxographt Graeci, a work that is 
absolutely indispensable to the student of this subject. There 
is no occasion to reopen here a question that Diels has so suc- 
cessfully solved, but I propose to state briefly a few of the 
conclusions which the reader will find substantiated in the work 
of Diels. 

The most obvious fact to one who takes up the study of 
the doxographic writers is that the Placita attributed to Plu- 
tarch, and the Eclogae physicae, which was originally a part of 
the Florilegiwm of Stobaeos, are intimately related ; and when 
the two are printed side by side, as the reader finds them in 
the text of Diels, the likeness of the two is most striking. At 
the same time the two books are not identical, and each gives 
much material that the other omits. Stobaeos cannot have 
copied from the work attributed to Plutarch, for even in pas- 
sages that occur in the Placita Stobaeos not infrequently 
gives the fuller form ; nor can the writer of the Placita have 
copied from Stobaeos, for his work can be traced back nearly 
three centuries before the time of Stobaeos. It was used by 
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Athenagoras in his defence of the Christians 177 a.p. (Doz. 
p. 4) ; it was mentioned by Theodoret (Doz. p. 47); and im- 
portant corrections of the text are made by Diels on the autho- 
rity of Eusebios, Cyril, and the pseudo-Galen, all of whom had 
used it. Theodoret (Therap. IV. 31, Dox. 47) mentions the 
epitome by Plutarch, but only after he has mentioned the 
Placita of Aetios, ’Aeriov riv rept dpeckdovtwv cvvaywynv, and 
it is this work of Aetios which Diels vindicates as the source 
both of Plutarch and of Stobaeos, while Theodoret also quotes 
from it occasionally. A careful study of these three writers 
and their methods enables Diels to reconstruct a large part of 
the work of Aetios; and it is the sections of this work bearing 
on the earlier philosophers which I have translated (see III. 
Kinglish Index under ‘Aetios’). Of Aetios himself almost 
nothing is known; the work assigned to him must have been 
written between the age of Augustus and the age of the 
Antonines (Dox. 100). It was in four books, divided into 
chapters by topics, and in each chapter the opinions of the 
philosophers were given not by schools but by affinity of their 
opinions. 

§ 16. Fortunately we are in a position to say what was the 
beginning of that style of composition of which the work of 
Aetios is an example. Aristotle, as we have seen, paid con- 
siderable attention to the earlier thinkers and often stated 
their opinions as the introduction to his own position. A list 
of the works of his pupil and successor Theophrastos is given 
by Diogenes Laertios (v. 46, 48), and in the list there is 
mentioned a book in eighteen chapters wept rév dvotxov, and 
a little later another book in sixteen chapters of dvovxdv 
ddgov. We have a long fragment de sensibus which Diels has 
edited in connection with the later doxographists (Dow. pp. 
499 f.), and from this we can learn something of his method. 
In this fragment he discusses the opinions of his predecessors 
as to sense-perception, grouping them by affinity, and not 
chronologically or by schools. The work is done conscien- 
tiously, and is based on a study of the original writings of the 
thinkers he treats (v. supra, pp. 280f.). Other fragments from 
the first book have been pointed out by Brandis and Usener 
(Analecta Theophrastea) in Simplicius’ Commentary on 
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Aristotle’s Physics ; while we have also several pages pre- 
served in Philo de incorrupt. mundi. In the first book, to 
judge from the fragments in Simplicius, Theophrastos arranged 
the earlier thinkers by schools and accompanied his statements 
with brief biographical notices (e.g. pp. 11, 257 supra). Such 
a work was of the greatest convenience to later writers, and 
especially to the compilers who were so numerous in the age 
of the decadence. In fact the whole doxographic tradition 
may be traced back to this work of Theophrastos. 

In the last centuries of the pre-Christian era there was an 
unusual interest in the biographies of famous men. Apocry- 
phal anecdotes were gathered from popular gossip, deduced 
from the works of these writers, or made up with no foun- 
dation at all. In the second century several writers of the 
peripatetic school wrote the lives of the philosophers after this 
fashion. We hear of (io. by Hermippos and by Satyros, and 
of the diadoxal rdv pirocéduwrv of Satyros; and we are told that 
Herakleides of Lembos worked over what his immediate pre- 
decessors had collected. Phanias of Eresos is one of the 
‘authorities’ of this school. Much of this material has come 
down to us in the work of Diogenes Laertios. 

On the book of Theophrastos, and on the ‘Lives’ or the 
‘Successions of the philosophers,’ as they were often called, 
the later doxographic writers based their work. Even in 
Diogenes Laertios there is material from both sources, and we 
can define some fragments almost in Theophrastos’ own words. 
In the Philosophumena of Hippolytos the two sources are 
pretty clearly distinguished: chapters 1-4 and 10 (on Thales, 
Pythagoras, Empedokles, Herakleitos and Parmenides, see III. 
English Index under ‘ Hippolytos’) are made up of personal 
anecdotes such as writers of the lives were eager to collect and 
to repeat; chapters 6-8 and 11 (on Anaximandros, Anaxi- 
menes, Anaxagoras, and Xenophanes) come indirectly from 
the work of Theophrastos. The Stromates attributed by 
Eusebios to Plutarch (see III. English Index under ‘ Plutarch,’ 
and Dox. pp. 579f.) are like the last-mentioned chapters of 
Hippolytos, though the language is often more careless. 

A comparison of Aetios with Hippolytos, the Stromatezs, 
and the doxographic material in Cicero and Censorinus (from 
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Varro) makes it clear that the Placita of Aetios are not based. 
directly on the work of Theophrastos. Indeed (Doz. p. 100, 
and pp. 178 f.) it is evident from an examination of the work 
of Aetios by itself that much of his material is drawn from 
Stoic and Epicurean sources. As the main source for what 
remains after Stoic and Epicurean passages have been cut 
out, Diels postulates an earlier Placita (Vetusta placita, pp. 
215f.). He finds traces of this in the work of Varro as used by 
Censorinus, in Cicero's Tusculan Disputations, and in some 
later writers. , 

§ 17. Résumé. The doxographic tradition starts with 
the work of Theophrastos on the opinions of his predecessors. 
On this work is based immediately the Vetusta placita; on 
the Vetusta placita is based the Placita of Aetios, and there 
are traces of its use by later writers; the Placita of Aetios 
may be partially reconstructed from Plutarch’s Placita and 
Stobaeos’ Hclogae. Again, using Theophrastos and gathering 
anecdotes from every side, writers of the second century B.C. 
wrote the lives of the philosopners. A line of tradition pro- 
bably independent of the Placita just considered appears in 
the work of Hippolytos, who used now the work of Theo- 
phrastos, now the lives; in Diogenes Laertios, where 
material from most various sources is indiscriminately mixed ; 
and in the Stromatets attributed to Plutarch by Eusebios, 
which are related to the better material of Hippolytos. Sim- 
plicius used Theophrastos directly. Finally in the fragments 
of Philodemos and the related material in Cicero’s Lucullus 
and De natura deorum we find traces of a use of Theophrastos 
either by Philodemos himself, or in a common source of both 
Cicero and Philodemos—probably a Stoic epitome of Theo- 
phrastos made by the Phaedros whom Cicero mentions. 
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E. 881-382 

Plutarch, Moralia and Lives. H.11, 
12, 19, 20, 22, 24, 25, 29, 31, 34, 
38, 40, 41, 43, 44, 45, 47, 62, 70, 
74, 78, 79, 80, 85, 87, 105, 108, 
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Vib Gs 1b720,- 121,122, 127; 
138; Z. 14,15; P. 60, 132, 144, 
145; EH. 5, 8-9, 33-35, 36-39, 
40-44, 45-47, 51-54, 58-59, 60, 
78, 79, 80-81, 98, 100, 135-136, 
143-144; 149, -151, 153, 155, 
157-159, 160; 161, 163; 5165, 
208, 209, 220, 221, 238-239, 
243, 257-260, 261, 272, 279, 281, 
282-2838, 313, 373-381, 390, 393- 
396, 402, 403, 423-424, 430-431, 
440, 444 

Pollux, Onomasticon. H. 85 

Polybios, Historia. H. 14-15 

Porphyry, de antro nympharum, 
WC melt 67 0 745 Pei E30) 
Z. 10; E. 165-392, 401, 405- 

* 420, 436-437 

Probus, Comment. im Virgilu Bu- 
col. et Geor. H. 33-35 

Proklos, Commentaries on Plato. 
Ey 16) 32,44. 68-79; 80;, LL; 
P. 29-30, 33-42, 65, 81, 85, 103— 
1053°4..14: HW. 3,18, 158, 162, 
386-387 


Satyros in Diogenes Laertios. E. 
24-32 

Scholia to Aristophanes. Z. 27 

Scholia to Aristotle. P. 140-143 ; 
M. 17; EH. 169-185, 210-213, 
244, 246, 240-242, 381-382 


Scholia to Euripides. H. 138; 
Z.13; H. 275 
Scholia to Homer. H. 389, 43, 61, 


66, 85, 119; Z. 8, 11,13; HE. 168, 
182-183, 405-407, 67-68 


Scholia to Nicander, Theriaca. 
HK. 421-422 
Scholia to Plato, ed. Ast. E. 60 


Seneca, Hpistolae. H.77, 81, 113,120 

Sextus Empiricus, adv. Mathemati- 
cos, ed. Bekker. H. 2, 4,42, 52, 
54, 78; Z.2, 7,8, 14; P. 1-30, 
53-58, 132; E. 2-10, 33, 35,77, 80, 
333-335, 355, 364-365, 428-429 

Simplicius de caelo. M. 17; Z. 
28-32, 60, 62-65, 77, 110-113, 
1402143, “151-153. 37H. 67-73, 
114-115, 128, 169-185, 178, 181, 
210-2138, 215-218, 240-242, 244— 
246, 254, 256 

Simplicius, Commentary on the 
Physics. H. 20, 41, 43, 56, 57, 
58 2X28, 4% Zel-l6 + Mol; 
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P. 35-40, 43b-51, 52-53, 57-70, 
82-89, 94-112, 110-121, 122-125, 
126-128, 132; E. 61-73, 74-95, 
96, 109, 112-118, 119-129, 135, 
138, 139, 141, 152, 171-185, 
186-194, 195-196, 199-202, 203- 
207, 218, 247-253, 262-269 
Stobaeos, Hlorilegiwm and Hclogae 
physicae. H. 4, 11,18, 59, 63, 67, 
73, 74, 104, 106, 107, 108, 109, 
134; Z 8, 11, 16; P. 103-105, 
132; BE. 67-68, 71, 91, 138, 175, 
237-239, 269-270, 390, 402 
Suidas, Geography. H. 30, 85, 
114; HK. 326 
Symmachus, Hpistolae. H. 113 
Synesius, Hpistolae, ed. Hercher. 
Paris 1873. E. 386-388; De 
ansomnia, 474 
Suidas, Lexicon. 
24-32, 150 


HL G9, 230): ai. 


Tatianus, Oratio ad Graecos in 
Otto, Corpus apologet. vi. Jena 
1851. H. 80 
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Tertullian, in Migne, Patrologia 
latina i.-iii. H. 69, 71 

Themistius, Orationes, ed. Trunca- 
vellus. Venet. 1534. H. 10 ; Para- 
phrases Arsst. libr. ed. Spengel. 
Lips. 1866. H.122; E.330 

Theodoret, Heclesiastica historia. 
H. 3; +7, -8, 101, (102, 104,123. 
wi. 6, 63 P. 60; 903: E5607, 
91, 334-336 

Theodorus, Prodromus, v. supra, 
p. 50 

Theon Smyrnaeus, Arithmetica, 
ed. Hiller. 1878. E. 442-443 

Theophrastos, Opera, ed. Wimmer. 
H. 46, 84; P. 146-149; EH. 182- 
183, 219, -314=315,- 336-007, 
423-424; Ad. 2; Z.2,3 

Timon: of Phlius in Eusebios, 
Praeparatio evangelicae. EH. 
400-401 

Tzetzes, Chiliades, and Heget.in 
Iladum. H.66, 78; E. 24-32, 
66-68, 244, 347-351, 396 


Xenophon, Memorabilia. H. 58 
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Parmenides (P.) and Empedokles (E.) are referred to by lines; Anaximandros (Ad.), 
Herakleitos (H.), Xenophanes (X.), Zeno (Z.), Melissos (M.), and Anaxagoras (A.), by 


the number of the fragment in which the word occurs. 


pages are indicated by p. 


ayabds, H. 57, 61, 111 

&yadua, H. 130; E. 408 

ayxtBacin, H. 9 

&aywv, H. 119; X. 19 

adixia, Ad. 2 

teOrov, X.19 

anp, pp. 17, Ge; M.17; HB. 132; 
ASL, 2; 6% BP. 24 +78, 450 

d0avaros, BK. 425; H. 67 

e&0péw, E. 4, 19, 156 

aldios, M. 17; EK. 370 

aidépios, EH. 377 

pion, Swill eePr ies, Alle aie, 
40, 78, 133, 146, 166, 198, 204, 
211, 216, 291, 293, 299, 304, 310, 
334, 379, 427; A. 1, 2, 6 

al@pn, K. 158 

al@pios, H. 30 

aina, E. 207, 292, 308, 327 


Occasional references to 


algay,P. 127; EH. 113, 231, 266 

atoimos, E. 301, 307 

aicxph, H. 395 

afwyv, H. 79; E. 71, 111, 224, 389, 
420 

akivyntos, P. 82 

&xos, H. 129 

axoty, TH. 13 30P.65s H.20, 21 

éxovw, H. 2,6; X.2; M.17; E. 
14, 33 

&kpnros, K. 144, 188, 410, 412 

adndein, P. 29, 36,111; E. 366 

aAnOHs, P. 73, 84,99; M.17 

auprAvyw, HK. 3, 228 

&uBporos, EK. 99,181, 355 

&unxavin, P. 47 

&uotBh, p. 60 

aumaakin, E. 371 

avayKn, P. 72, 86,138; EB. 232 
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avamvéw, EH. 287 
dveuds, X.11 

avdntos, P. 73 
avTix8wv, pp. 136, 148 
a&tdveros, H. 2,3 
aodds, H. 111; X. 22 


&mreipos, H.2; X.12; A.1, 6; Z.1,3; 


M. 7, 8, 9,11 

&movyivouat, Z. 1 

&moxplyvouat, K.43; A. 2, 4,6, 9, 10, 
Pi12,16 

&kdxpiois, A. 10 

améAenis, H. 63 

améAAuua, M. 11, 12, 17; A. 17; 
E. 93 

&moppon, KH. 281 


dpaos, p. 102; M. 14; E. (196); 


A. 6,8 

&pOpov, HK. 82 

&pxtos, H. 30 

apuovin, H. 45,46,47; EH. 122, 137, 
202 


Sa ee Gi SEL 9 E180; 
16 


ao E. 111, 128 
doreuphs, EK. 398 
avyn, E. 99, 152, 153, 157, 427 


avroxparys, A. 6 


Bdnxor, H. 124; X. 27 

BapBapos, H. 4 

Bacavifw, H. 58 

Bios, H. 66,67; HE. 249, 251, 373 

BaAnotpi(w, X. 24 - 

BépBopos, H. 538-54 

Bpérews, P. 111; EH. 10, 35" 

Bpords, X. 5; P. "46, 99, 109, 121 ; 
EK. 54, 147, 247, 303, 347 

Bwuds, X. 21; EH. 412 


yéveots, P. 77, 83; E. 63 

yéevyn, P. 62; E. 87, 192, 194, 230 

vii, yata, H. 21, 25, 68; X. 8,9, 10, 
12; P. 140, 144; M. 17; E.. 26, 
78, 132, 146, (152), 154, 158, 160, 
165, 211, 333, 378, 391; A. 4, 9, 
10 

ynpels, X. 26 

yivoua, P. 69, 100; M. 6, 11,17; 
E. 46, 48, 71, 95 

ywoorw, H. 18, 35, 106, 115, 130; 
Ke 1855 Ps89 5, Ac 143 B28) 

yAavnams, EH. 159 


yvadevs, H. 50 

yvoun, H. 19,96; P. 113, 121 

yvwpi(w, p. 250 

youdos, P. 20; EH. 241, (279) 

yviov, EK. 2, 23, 142, 249, 260, 269 
308, 347, 371, 414 

Safuwy, H. 97, 121,131; P.3,128, 
p. 145; EH. 254, 373 

daippwr, EH. 1 

delAaios, HK. 446 

de:Ads, HE. 3, 58, 228, 348, 400, 441 

deuas, P. 115, 119; E.198, 268 

dnutoupyds, p. 61 

djuos, H. 100 

Siaxoouew, A. 6 

didtoouos, P. 120 

Siaxpivoua, A. 6, 7, 14, 17 

didAAakis, H. 38 

Siduoppa, KH. 102 

diapépw, H. 45, 46, 59, 93 

di¢nut, H. 80; P. 62 

di¢nois, P. 34, 45, 53 

dixaos, H. 61; X. 19, 21 

dixn, H. 60, 62, 118; P. 14, 28, 70; 
EB. 5 

divn, KE. 378 

Soarxaiwy, H. 107, (126) 

déén, H. 133; P. 30, (81), 111, 151; 
HK. 343 

Svvauis, P. 123 


€00s, P. 54 

eldos, M.17; E.123, 135, 192, 207, 
266, 375 

ejuapueva, H. 63, p. 60 

éxmvéw, KH. 287, 294, 311 

EAEYXOS, P. 56 

éutratos, Hi. 3 

év, H.19,59,91; M. 11,17; E. 62, 
67, 118, 70, 76, 248 

etavatéAAw, KH. 258, 265 

etevpioxw, H. 7 

efdAAvm, EK. 47 

eravioTnu, H. 123 

ériotauat, H. 6, 19, 35 

émixOdvios, HE. 448 

épyarns, H. 90 

épis, H. 43, 46, 62 

e¥dw, H. 2 

evvouln, X. 19 

evoeBhs, X. 25; E. 408 

evppdvn, H. 31, 36, 77 

eVxoual, X. 21 

epnmeptor, H. 14, 338 
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(dw, H. 56, 78, 123 
wh, E. 4 


H0os, H. 96,121; HE. 88, 226 

jAtos, H. 29, 31, 32, 1385; P. 134, 
140, 145; KE. 98, 130, 135, 149, 
164, 211, 379; A. 6, 10 

juap, P.11; KE. 436 

neépn, H. 32, 35, 36 

jpws, H. 130 


OdAacoa, H. 21,23; X.11; E.136, 
187 

Oduvos, BK. 41, 252, 384 

Oavatos, H. 25, 64, 68 

beAnud, EK. (101), 174 

deus, P. 28, 88: EH. 14, 44 

Oewitds, KH. 425 

Geds, H. 12, 43, 44, 61, 67, (91), (96), 
102, 130, 180a; X. 1, 5, 6,7, 16, 
21,295 Pec. Ligel07, 129; 
142, 341, 348, 355, 369, 405, 
449 

Ovjokw, H. 78 

ovnros, H. 67, 112E* sX.1, 16,315 
HK. 17, 37, 63, 82, 86, 115, 128, 
182, 184, 188, 212, 355, 365, 375, 
391, 400 

Opit, HE. 237; M.11; A.18 

6uuds, H. 105; P.1; E. 414, 436, 
446 


iatpds, H. 58 

idea, A. 3 

iepds, EH. 350 
irdeipa, KH. 149, 152 
ioropin, H. 17 
torwp, H. 49 


Kabalpw, H. 130 

Kabapuds, KH. 352 

kabapés, H.52; X. 21; P. 134; E. 
12, 223, 273 

Kabevdw, H. 78, 90, 94 

kakotexvln, H. 17 

Kauaonves, HE. 163, 214 

Kdatos, H. 82, 104 

kamvés, H. 37 

KaTtabynokw, EH. 47 

KéAevOos, P. 11, 36, 51; E. 183, 
376 

keveds, M. 14; E.91 

Kepauyds, H. 28 

Kepady, EH. 347 

kivéew, M. 8,14; A. 7 
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Kémpios, H. 85 

képos, H. 24, 36, 104, (111) 

kopuon, E. 58 

kéopos, H. 20, 90, 95; P. 92, 112, 
pp. 146, 148; H. 116, 351; A. 13 

Kpaois, KH. 189, 192 

Kptois, P. 72; M. 14 

Kpovyvwua, Hi. 35 

kuBepvaw, Ad. 1; H. 19; P. 128 

kukeov, H. 84 

KiKdos, P.7; E. 73, 112, 133, 153, 
178 

Kkuwy, H. 115 

kwpds, H. 3; P. 49 


Aaumds, P. 135 

Aeoxnvevw, H. 130 

Ajyw, E. 66, 72, (89) 

Ajjvat, H. 124, (127) 

AiBavwrds, X. 21 

Aldos, A. 9 

Adyos, H. 1, 2, 92,116, 117; X.18; 
F, 15,56, 110; M12, 17-5857, 
59, 86, 170, 341 

Avpn, H. 45 


paryou, H. 124 

Matvoua, H. 12, 127, 130 

maptus, H. 4, 15, 118 

meyebos, Z. 1,3; M.8 

péaAea, P. 146, 148; E. 139, 179, 
238, 247, 268, 270, 312 

meAcOnuwy, HE. 353 

meAeTn, H. 223, 339 

péunre, EK. 343 

peeve, P. 85, 86 

sepluvn, HK. 3, 45, 228 

Mépos, HE. 112, 186, 200 

pmeTaBddAAw, H. 83 

metakoouew, M. 11, 12 

Metanintw, H. 78; M. 12,17 

meTpeouat, H. 23 

Métpov, H. 20, 29 

entioua, P. 131; E. 437 

entis, K. 10, 120, 330 

piaivw, H. 130 

Miyua, p.9, 11, 122 

Miyvum, P. 130; EH. 38, 259; A. 6 

pluvw, X. 4 

pigs, P. 129; EH. 38, 40 

Kloyo, H. 184, 254 

Moipa, P. 26,97; A. 5, 6, 16 

mépos, H. 86, 101 

Loppy, P. 113; BE. 97, 430 


_ meipap, H. 71: 
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souvoyervts, P. 60 

hubs, P. 33, 57; E. 58, 74, 75, 129, 
264, 367 

pvotn, H. 124 

Kuotipia, H. 125 


veikos, Hi. 68, 79, (PUT), 139, 0171, 
175, ieee 194, . 382 

veKpos, F123 

veKUS, H. 85 

voew, X.2; P. 84, 40, 43, 64, 94, 
96; E. 22, 23, 316, p. 250 

vonua, Res P.. 58,94. 110, 149; KE. 
328, 329 


_vonrds, P. 64 


vouos, H. 91, 100, 110; E. 44 

vous, H. 91, jnaie X. 3; P. 48, 90, 
147; E. 9, 81, 429; A. 5,6, 7,12 

vougos, Ay 104 

vuxtimdAos, H. 124 


dytos, EK. 247 

636s, H. 69, 71, 187; P. 2, 27, 34, 
45, 54, 57, 74 

o(os, E. 315 

oiakiCw, H. 30 

olda, X. 14, 24; P. 3, 46; BE. 417 

oldua, K. 293, 310, 367, 415 

otmors, H. 132, 184 

oivos, X. 17, 21 

de bpos, Botts oa 

GAAULL, P. 70, 100 

OuBpos, EH. 100, 204, 215, 298, 304 

butAos, H.111 

Guo mdvra, p. 11; A. 1, 16 

opetAexhs, E. 253, 438 

bcs, KE. 12,17 

dortea, E. 201 

ovAduevos, KE. 37, 79 

ovdopuns, B . 265 

ovpavos, E. 137; EK. 150, 187 

ee H. 4, 15, 326, 344 

dys, H. 18; E. 20, 272 


ma0os, M. 16 
maifw, H. 79; BE. 295 


_ mats, H. 73, 79, 86, 97; E. 294 


madkdun, H. 2,19, 218, 242 

maAdlyTovos, H. 45 (note) 

nmadtytpomos, H. 45; P. 51 

melo, P. 36; E. 346 

Aelaseb.) 82,087" 
102, 109, 139; K. 75 

merekns, A. 13 

méepas, H. 70 


meprexw, A. 2, 12 

tweptxwpéw, A. 7, 11 

mepixepnois, A. 6 

meooevw, H. 79 

mnads, H. 130 

miOavos, pp. 138, 214 

mos, pp. 133, 214 

lars P. 30, 68, 84; E, 20, 23, 
210, 368 

wiotwua, BH. 56 

miovvos, EH. 382 

mAdCw, P. 47; EB. 251 

TAdTMaTa, X. 21 

TARGOS, A. 1, 4, 15, 16 

mvevua, p. 21, E. 301, 307, 319 

mvoin, EK. 314 

méreuos, H. 36, 44, 62 

moAvdnpis, P. 56 

mwoAuuabin, H. 16-17 

ToAvpbepiis, E. 365 

woumh, H. 127 

mpamides, EK. 222, 342, 417, 418 

™phornp, H. 21, p. 63 

mpooyivoua, Z. 1: M. 12 

TKVOS, DP. 102, M. 14; HE. 217 

wvaAn, P. 11; E. 305 

muvOdvoudt, BE. 10, 25 

mvp, H. 20, 21, 22, 25, 26; P. 116, 
126 ; M. 17; Ee 78, 197, 216, 
263, "967, 317, 322, 334 


pi(auara, EK. 338, 55 
poos, E. 300 


odpt, H. 207, 402, 435;°A. 18 

ceAnvn, P. 136, 140: E. 149, (153); 
A. 6, 10 

ona, P. 58, 115, 134 

onuaivw, H. 11 

oiBvAAa, H. 12 

oxtvaAat, X. 18 

TuKpoTns, AT 

cogin, H. 107; X. 19; E.18 

oopds, H. 13 18, 19, 74; H.51, 416 

om Epa, A. 3, 4 

omddyxvos, HE. 57 

oTewwmds, KH. 2 

arepdyn, p. 108, 109 

otopyn, EH. 335 

oTpoyyvaAn, p. 151 

oTuperdiCw, X. 18 

ovyypapn, H. 17 

ovykpivoua, A. 3 

ovyxwpew, A. 8 

ovmpéis, A. 4 
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cupployw, A. 17 
cuurhyvupt, A.9, 10 
cuupéepw, H. 46, 59 
ovvepxouat, H. 173, 175, 248 
ouvlornm, P. 93; EH. 174 
spaipn, P. 103 

opatpos, H. 134, 138 
oxeddvn, KE. 209 
coua,M.16; HK. 249 
cwppovéw, H. 106-107 


TraxuTns, A. 11 
TeOnmaos, P. 49; HE. 81 
TeAevtaw, H. 122; P. 152 
TteAeuth, M. 7; EH. 37 
tTéXos, M. 9 

Tépua, Hi. 178 

Tun, BK. 16, 88 

tiows, Ad. 2 

tétov, H. 45 

téomov, P. 101; Z. 4 
Ttpnuara, H. 299 
TUXN, EK. 195 


Pps, H. 103; X. 21 

Sypés, H. 72, 73 

wp, H. 25, 68 ; X.9, 10,11; M.17; 
E. 78, 208, 211, 221, 266, 284, 
297, 301, 302, 307, 324, 333; A.9 


gpavtacia, p. 62 

dos, P. 10, 144; E. 40, 72, 320 
pdpuaka, KH. 24, 121 

girdcogos, H. 49 
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girdrys, HK. 67, 80, 103, (116), 172, 
181, 209; 248 

pardé, K. 152 

svos, E. 371, 384, 412, 428 

gpqve H. 111; X. 3; BH. oi, 94: 
127, 346, 350, 368 

ppovew, H. 5,90; P. 148; EB. 195, 
332, 337 

dpdynois, H. 92; HE. 231 

pportis, X. 24; EH. 339, 351 

gpvaroy, KH. 237, 440 

gpiraov, P. 49; EH. 163 

gvois, H. 2,10, 107; P. 133, 137, 
148; E. 36, 39, 226, 270 

gvw, X. 10; P. 66, 138, 151; E. 
69, 182, 188, 242, 257, 375; A. 10 


xdpis, H. 136 

xelp, P. 22; EK. 296, 306, 345, 441, 
448 - 

x9av, BH. 166, 187, 198, 199, 203, 
215, 235, 378, 403 

xéavos, H. 199 

xpéos, P. 65, 96 

xpewy, Ad.2; P. 28, 37,67, 105, 116 

xpnopmoctvn, H. 24 

xpon, A. 3,4 


Wevdos, H. 118, (132) 
wuxn, H. 4, 38, 68, 71, 72, 73, 74, 
105, 131, 186; X.18; A. 10 


wotokéw, BH. 219 


épn, H. 34; B. 374 
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Achilles argument, the, 116, 118 

Aether, 110, 149, 183, 223, 237, 
261 

Aetios, 5, 6, 7, 14 ff., 21f., 83f., 
109 f.,119, 129, 143, 146f., 223f., 
253 f. 

Aetna, 78 

Aidoneus, 161, 223 

Air, 17, 19, 179, 223, 237, 248 

-Akragas, 203 

Alexandros, 12, 81 

Alkmaion, 138 


All, the, 78, 105, 108 ; one, 57 

Anaxagoras, 18, 215, 216, 220, 
*235 f. 

Anaximandros, *8, 215, 257 

Anaximenes, *17, 81 

Animals, 13, 171; origin of, 189, 
191, 228, 261; from moisture, 
16; souls of, 150 

Anthropomorphism, 67, 77 

Aphrodite, 167, 181,185 

Apollodoros, 17, 23, 151 

Archilochos, 53 
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Archippos, 154 

Archytas, 132 

Ares, 209 : 

Aristotle, 2, 8, 9, 18, 57f., 78, 104, 
129, 134 f., 145, 215 f., 247 

Aristoxenos, 153 

Arius Didymus, 151 

Arrow argument, 116 

Astronomy, 5 

Ate, 207 

Athletic contests vs. wisdom, 71 


Banquet, sacrificial, 75 

Beginning of the universe, 124 f., 
129 

Being, 91f., 108, 124f., 173, 243; 
not moved, 95; not generated, 
95; not divided, 95, 126 

Bias, 51 

Blood, seat of thought, 214, 234 

Blyson, 23 

Body, the tomb of the soul, 133, 
214; subject to change, 146; 
infinitely divisible, 146 

Breathing, Empedokles on, 195, 
227 


Cause, active, 22 

Change, constant, 35, 165; impos- 
sibility of, 127, 129 

Chariot of Parmenides, 87 

Chrysippos, 60 

Chthonie, 207 

Cicero, 7, 16, 21, 108, 151, 233 

Circles of the heavens, 99 

Clouds, 19, 256 

Comets, 84, 255 

Community of gods and men, 133 

Condensation of matter, 9, 21, 
60 f., 125 

Counter-earth, 136, 148 

Cube, 152 f. 

Cycles of the universe, 179, 216 


Darkness as first principle, 99 

Day and night, 89 

Death, 45, 53, 229 

Decad, 144, 152 

Delphi, oracle at, 27 

Demokritos, 18, 33, 248, 250, 254 

Destruction of things, 10, 13, 14, 
82, 93 f—-119, 124, 165,222, 245 

Diodoros, 153 

Diogenes Laertios, 68, 64, 120 
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Discord, 39 
Divisibility of matter, infinite, 115 
Dyad, 144, 152 


Earth, the, 31, 67f., 83 ; a heavenly 
body, -13\3) formmof.e 13414,° 22, 
106 ; is infinite, 783 once covered 
by the sea, 82; rests on water, 
3, 4; rests on air, 20; is sinking 
into the sea, 83 

Earthquakes, 7, 18, 22, 261 

Eclipses, 7, 15, 63, 84, 148 

Ecliptic, 6 

Egyptian wisdom, 154 

Eleatic school, 64f.; unity, 79, 
103, 105, 119 

Elements, 41, 161, 167, 183, 221, 
224; imperishable, 169, 230; 
indivisible, 142 ; motion of, 215 ; 
separation of, 12 

Embryo, 228 

Empedokles, 57, 60, *157 f., 247, 
249 ; reverenced as a god, 203 

Enquiry, ways of, 89 

Epikouros, 85 

Epiphanius, 108, 119, 129, 154 f., 
234 

Equality, geometrical, 133 

HKrinyes, 33 

Esoteric class, 154 

Eudemos, 116 

Kuripides, 257 

Kurystratos, 17, 19, 21 

Eye, Empedokles on the, 197 


False assumptions of Melissos, 129 

Fate, 39, 62, 97, 163 

Fire, 19, 99, 155, 191; central 
Pythagorean, 136; ever-living, 
29; periodic, 61; transforma- 
tions of, 31 

First principle, 2, 5, 67, 218, 230, 
234, 260; are ten, 138; heat and 
cold as, 104;-is eternal, 13; is 
fire, 58; is water, 4, 67 

Flume, sphere of, 14 

Flesh forbidden, 205, 213 

Fossils, 82 

Friendship, 222 


Galen, 81, 83, 119 

Gate of Parmenides, 89 

Generation, 10, 13 f., 20, 82, 93f., 
119, 124, 129 f., 163, 245 

Genesis, 165 » 


x 
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God, 33, 39, 47, 65, 79, 147, 151, 
173; 2015, 222, 254 

Gods, 2, 3,7, 21, 41, 58, 201, 233; 
anthropomorphic, 67, 77; are 
born, 16, 171; Homeric treat- 
ment of, 67; "goddess of Par- 
‘menides, 89 : 

Good and bad, 39, 57 


Habit, 93 

Hades, 35 

Hail, 20 

Harmony, 35, 37, 39, 137, 153; of 
the spheres, 135, 151 

Heavens, 101, 110, 
revolution of, 11, 216 

Hekataios, 29, 63 

Heliope, 207 

Helios, 87 

Hephaestos, 183 

Hera, 161, 223 

Herakleides, 148 

Herakleitos, *23 f., 120, 216, 253 

- Hermeias, 14, 23, 155, 262 

Hermodoros, 51 

Heroes, 6, 145 

Hesiod, 29, 33 

Hippasos, 58, 60, 63 


134, 137; 


Hippolytos, 18, 19, 25, 108, 151, 


233, 260 f. 
Homer, 35, 53, 57, 103, 223 
Homoeomeries, 248 f. 
Homogeneous, Being is, 125, 127 


Ignorance, 49 
Incredulity, 51 


Infinite, the, 9,_11, 15, 114, 125, 


134, 138, 248; double, 139 
Infinites, 11%, 237 
Invocation of Empedokles, 159 
Ionic school, 5 


Justice, 39, 51, 89 


Kalliopeia, 201 

Klepsydra compared with breath- 
ing, 195 

Knowledge, 89; of the gods, 69; 
progress of, 69 

Kronos, 209 

Kypris, 183, 185, 209 


Law, 47, 49 
Leukippos, 217, 249 
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Lightning, 14, 16, 20, 31, 63, 84, 
226, 256, 261 

Lipara, fire at, 78 

Loadstone, 3 

Love and strife, 167, 171, 179, 
215 f., 218, 221, 224, 230 . 

Luxury, 73 

Lysis, 132, 154 


Many, the, 165 


Matter, 6, 15, 145; eternal, 125; 


divisibility of, 6 

Melissos, 79, 108, 104, 109, 119, 
*120f.; fallacies of, 129 

Men, origin of, 106; from animals, 
14; from fish, 11, 18; mind of, 
101, 107 

Metempsychosis, 71 

Meteor, 235 

Metrodoros, 82, 259 

Milky Way, 101, 190; 148, 255 

Mind as first principle, 239 f., 
246 f. 

Mnesarchos, 29, 132 

Monad, 144 f., 151 f. 

Moon, 7, 13, 14 f., 20, 62, 84, 101, 
110, 148, 175, 177, 226, 246, 255, 
261; phases of, 7; revolution 
of, 12 

Motion, 119, 126 f., 146, 248, 249 ; 
eternal, 14, 21, 62; universal, 
57, 58, 243 

Multiplicity, 114, 128, 217 

Muse, invoeation of, 159, 201 

Mysteries, 53 


Necessity, 6, 95, 119, 131, 187, 203 

Nestis, 161, 183, 223 

Nikolaos, 80 

Nile, 256, 260; rise of, 7 

Noise, Zeno on, 116 

Not-being, 11, 103, 108, 124, 243, 
254 

Number, 134 f., 152 


Oenopides, 147 f., 246 

Olympia, 71 

Olympes, 101, 175 

Ombros, 183 

One, the, 114, 119, 131, 139, 145 

One, all are, 57 

Opinion of men, 89, 97, 145; ws. 
truth, 187 

Opposites, 35, 37, 58, 138, 247; 
separation of, 12 
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Order, 29 
Origination, 163 
Orpheus, 133 


Parmenides, 23, 62f., 78, *86f., 
112, 120, 129, 257; fallacies of, 
104; theory of sensation, 107 f., 
110; theory of thought, 107; 
Plato on, 103 

Passion, 49 

Perception by pores, 230 ; by likes, 
199 

Perikles, 235, 247 

Philip the Opuntian, 148 

Philodemos, 7 

Philolaos, 132, 148 

Pisas, the, 71 

Place, 146; existence of, 
Zeno on, 117 

Plants, 7, 220, 229, 251 

Plato, 2, 57, 78, 103f., 112, 133, 
141, 146, 148 f., 214, 245 f., 262 

Plutarch, 5, 11, 14, 21, 82, 108, 119 

Polykrates, 132 

Poseidon, 209 

Praxiades, 13 

Progress, 56 

Protagoras, 116 

Purifications, Empedokles on, 203 

Pythagoras, 23, 29, 56, 132f.; 
science of, 151 

Pythagoreans, 86, 132 f. 
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Rainbow, 21, 69, 149, 256 

Rarefaction, 9, 21, 60f., 125 

Reason, 47, 62; authority of, 83; 
‘destined,’ 61 ; in the universe, 6 


Sabinos, 81 

Sacrifice, 53, 155, 209 

Samian fleet, 120 

Science, 58, 145; of numbers, 143 

Sea, the, 12, 37, 69, 179, 218, 226, 
259 

Sensation, 85; validity of, 128 f., 
131, 159, 226, 256 

Sense-perception, 27, 60, 108, 150, 
161; theory of, 214, 217, 258 f. 

Senses, Empedokles on, 227, 231 

Separation, 217, 237, 239, 245 

Sibyl, 27 

Simplicius, 114f., 124 f. 

Sky, 22 

Sleep, 25, 59, 229, 257 
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Solstice, 6, 147 f., 225, 255, 261 
Soul,.2, 3, 7, 21, 41, 43.457, 59, 63; 
110, 149, 153, 218, 2255250, 256 ; 
transmigration of, 71, 155, 203 f., 
213 ‘ 
Space, 117 
Speusippos, 141 . 
Stars, 6, 7, 13 £., 20, 22, 62, 84,110, 
225, 255, 260; revolution of, 22 
Stoics, the, 63, 145 f., 226, 254 
Stones, 19 
Strife, 35, 37, 39, 60, 167,171, 175, 
179, 215, 218 
Sune 6:7. 7) 13't., 22.33, 6hi. 843 
POLO ase le 175.225, goo. 
260; revolution of, 12; setting 
of, 18, 20 
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Temperance, 49 

Tetrad, 144, 152 

Tetraktys, 152 

Thales, *I f., 33, 81, 145, 147, 253 

Theology of Xenophanes, 65 f., 77 

Theophrastos, 4, 11, 19, 59, 79, 81, 
106, 155, 230 f., 257 f. 

Things eternal, 129 

Thought equals being, 91, 97 

Thunder, 63 

Thunderbolt, 31, 256 

Timaios, 56 

Time and space, 117 

Tomb, the body a, 133, 214 

Tortoise, 116 

Treatise, first philosophical, 8 

Truth, 69, 89f.; vs. opinion, 106 

Tyche, 183 


_ Understanding, common to all, 47; 


lacking, 25, 51 

Unity, 78, 129; of being, 103; is 
God, 79 

Universe, the, 60, 62, 146f., 153, 
224, 255, 262; structure of, 109 


Void, 6, 119, 125, 127, 134, 146 f., 
216, 248, 251 


Wantonness, 49 

War, 35, 39 

Water, 2, 67 

Weather, control of, 161 

Winds, 13, 19, 20, 63, 261 

Wisdom, 29, 47 

Worlds, 15; infinite in number, — 
14, 22 
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Worship, 209; popular, 55 Zaratas, 153 | ae 
Zeno, 59, *112 f., 120; arguments 

Xenophanes, 93, 29 “641. 4L05.: ae acOn, 1148: on motion, 119 

sayings of, 77; skepticism of, Zeus, 29, 33, 60, 71, 136, 161, 20: 

*82'f. ; theology of, 65 £., 77 223 A ha cd. 

Pal . Zodiac, 147 f. ! 

Be picais: 154 Zones, 6, 110, 147, 149 - 
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